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THE ORIGIN OF THE BURMESE. 

The term "Burmese/^ as coromonly used, means those 
persons who speak the Burmese language and follow 
Burmese customs, and are not koowo to be of other than 
BnrBiao descent* Such a person may belong to any race 
on the face of the earth, bat he is nevertheless a Burmao. 
Of course, an individual with black skin or flaxen hair 
would not be described as a Burraan; but then there are no 
such persona who also fulfil the above conditions. Anyone 
with such obviously uii*Burnisn characteristics would 
probably wear trousers (if he is a man) and call himself an 
"Anglo-Indian'’ or Englishman. Oa the other band a 
Zerbadi, if he professes the Muhammadan religion, would 
never be called a Burrean, though he may look like one, 
speak only Burmese, follow Burmese customs in all respects 
except M regards his religion, and have but a small fraction 
of Indian blood in his veins. The term, in short, does not 
describe a race, but merely a community. 

A similar statement might be made, with more or less 
degree of truth, of all so*calied races. Another way of 
putting it would be to say that all races are more or less 
mixed. The races of which they are composed were mixed, 
and so were the races from which these races were formed, 
and so on. With this process going on indefinitely we 
might expect all mankiod to merge into one another, and to 
be no more capable of classification than the sand on the 
sea*8hore> This, however, does not happen, because com* 
munitics which live in one part of the world, follow the 
same customs, speak the same language, and intermarry, 
tend to become uniform and to develop a type of their 
own, no matter bow diverse their origin may have been. 
The most mixed community has only to refrain long enough 
from intennarriage with other communities, and it will 
develop a type us distinct as that of the Jews* 

The Burmese follow the ordinary rule. Though they 
have lived as one people for only a few generations, it is 
quite possible that they have already imperceptibly begun 
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to develop a type of di«ir owa which may after many 
hundreda of years entitle them to be described as a race,— 
provided they reiraia from intermarry lag with, or incorpo* 
rating, the members of other communities. 

As compared, indeed, with the majority of the inhabitants 
of the two great countries, India and China, on each side of 
them 1 the Burmese are of quite a d istinct ty pe. They differ in 
feature and complexion from the former, and in complexion 
from the latter. But this difference fades away when ve 
compare them with the nomeroiis peoples immediately 
surrounding them and Uving under similar conditions. 
Chins and Kagas on the one hand and Tala logs on the 
other, though the last-narued people belong to a different 
laaguage*group, are indistinguishable from fiurmans when 
living as Surmans in the plains. Put a Siamese or a Malay 
into Burmese dress, and he will in most cases look Uke a 
Burman. Where he does not it will be easy to argue that 
the fact is due to some foreign admixture. Individual 
Malays, for instance, may be found who are quite unlike 
Burmans ia appearance, but this may easily be because 
they are of Arab descent. Even if we go farther afield, to 
Java or the Pbilippinea, the type differs but little. 

This absence of distinct types it due, 1 think, not so much 
to homogeneity as to the fact that ail these communities are 
of mixed blood, and that the type most suitable to the 
environment tends to predominate; while the admixture 
has at the same time gone on within comparatively narrow 
limits. This again is owing to the willingoessof the Tibeto* 
Burman, Indonesian, and other groups covering the area in 
question to intermarry with each other instead of carrying 
on wars of extermioation or, as in lodia, forming exclusive 
castes, while their habits are certainly not less migratory 
than those of the rest of mankind. In fact the tendency 
mentioned above, under which all mankind might conceiva' 
bly become of one general type, with great variations 
between individuals but no division into groups, has actually 
been at work in these countries, with results perplexing 
to those who think it their duty to search for a “true" 
physical type for each community speaking a separate 
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language. The fact is that it is only where harriers have 
beeD erected be I ween communities, whether by oalare or 
by man, that distinct types have been evolyed or preserved. 

There is no reason to suppose that the position is materi* 
ally altered by our pushing our enquiries bach in point of 
time. People are too apt, while admitting the obvious fact 
that most Burma ns in Lower Burma are not Burma n at all 
but TaJaiog, to assume that at some remote period of time 
(usually a period just before the dawn of history) there was 
a pure Burmese race. Such an assumption Is altogether 
gratuitous, and is made improbable by analogy. There Is 
no reason whatever for supposiug that there was a Burmese 
race a thousand or two thousand years ago any more than 
there is now, if by race is meant a people of homogeneous 
descent inhabiting a wide area of country. It is quite possi¬ 
ble, however, that the Burmese language in an earlier form 
was confined to a clan, all the members of which were 
related to one another; and tliat the clan, growing more 
and more powerful, subdued or incorporated within itself 
other clans speaking langonges allied to its own, or even 
belonging to a totally different language-group. Such evi¬ 
dence as there is points on the whole to something of this 
kiud having happened. It is obvious that Burmese was 
once spoken over a very much smaller area than now. 
The downfall of the Talaing kingdom, with its resulting 
conversion of the Talaings to the Burmese language and 
customs, took place only a century and a half ago. In 
Upper Burma, which Is supposed to be the home of the 
Burman, most of the country north of Mandalay was held, 
not so many ceolnries ago. by the Sbans, who imposed 
their language oo the people; without, however, being able 
to eradicate altogether the earlier languages, of which Kadn 
seems to have been the chief. Of Kadu history we know 
nothing : but, judging from analogy, it is likely enough that 
the Ksdus themselves were but another dan who grew 
more powerful than their neighbours and eventually founded 
a Kadu kingdom. Tradition meotions other tribes, such as 
the Thet, the Sak, and the Pyu, as having eaisted side by 
side with the Burmese and been gradually incorporated 
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with th<iD, That cscioas and mt« resting people the Tanng* 
thas, who dwell in the plains in the vest of Pakokkc district» 
have a primittve civiliaation of their owoi speak a dialect of 
Chin, and say they came from Mount Pdppa on the other 
aide of the Irrawaddy, may well be the remnant of a tribe 
which once occupied the present Mylngyan dietrict, and 
attained a civilization almost rivalling the Burmese before 
it or part of it was expelled. Thus even in historical times 
the Burmese'SpesJcIng people were confined to a compara* 
lively small area: and it is reasonable to suppose that, before 
they were strong or civilized enough to make history, the 
area most have been smaller still. 

It may now be asked- how far these other tribes were 
allied to the Burmese in language, and therefore presumably 
in race; for, though language is often most misleading as a 
test of race, it also is often the only test we have. As to 
this it would be rash to offer an opinion. The Chins, the 
Kadus, and some smaller communities apeak languages 
classed with Burmese as Tibeto*Mongolian. On the other 
hand the Talaiags and the Karens belong to totally different 
groups. It is impossible to say to which of these categories 
the extinct languages of Burma belong. It is consequently 
impossible to My whether tbe bulk of the people who 
appear at the dawn of history as Burmana came from one 
direction or many. 

Various parts of Tibet and China have been suggested as 
tbe "origloar' home of the Burmese. So far as I know 
these suggestions are pure conjecture except in so far as they 
are founded on similarity of dialect, and tbe only serious 
attempt at comparative etymology bearing on this subject is 
Mi. Houghton’s in tbe article referred to la the last number 
of this Journtil. He found, as far as 1 remember, that tbe 
dialects of western Tibet most closely resembled Burmese, 
and inferred that the Burmaas came from there. 

No one seems to have suggested that the Burmese might 
have been evolved in Burma, and indeed there are good 
arguments to be found againat such a theory, though the 
assumption that any given people must have come from 
some pact of the world other than that in which it is found 
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is not always justifiad. Tha tide o£ conquest and migration 
tends to run from cold and barren to warm and fertile 
areas, and nothing could have been more natural than the 
settlement of Burma from the highlands of Tibet. The 
same may be said of those parts of western China where, 
as in the ease of the Lolos, the languages show a manifest 
affinity with Burmese. On the other hand it does not seem 
necessarily to follow that, because the Tibetan dialects 
most closely allied to Burmese are now found in the west 
of Tibet, tbe ancestors of the Burmese also came from that 
part of the country. The western Tibetans may have 
migrated from the east. 

Whether the Burmese entered the country now called 
Burma as a single clan, or whether they had already 
welded other tribes with their own into a little nation, it is 
impossible to say. Here again we can only judge from 
analogy: and from what we know of Tibeto^Burman 
peoples in a primitive state their genius is against combi* 
nations for military or other purposes. Such combinations 
may have existed before the advent of civiliniog influences 
from India, but wt have no record of any on a large scale. 
On the whole it seems unlikely that they existed in the 
absence of some form of Indian or Chinese civilization. 

Nor is it at all necessary to assume a military invasion in 
order to account for the presence of Tibeto*Burman tribes 
in tbe country, allowing that they have eocne from outside. 
Bloodthirsty as some of these tribes sad their neighbours 
appear to be, ve often find them remarkably well-disposed 
towards strangers, welcoming them and passing them on to 
desirable lands. Though I do not wish to suggest that the 
conditions now existing among the tribes in the Hukong 
▼alley must have existed among the former inhabitants of 
Burma, we are yet able to realize from those conditions tbe 
fact that a peaceful invasion is not incompatible with a low 
degree of civilixation, both in the invaders and in tbe exist¬ 
ing occupants of the country. In the west of the Hukong 
valley we have the curious spectacle of a great number of 
petty chiefs, all independent of each other, living as a rule 
at peace with their neighbours and making little or no 
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attempt to extend their power over lar|[e areas. The popu* 
latioQ is very mixed, varioos dialects belonging or cognate 
to the Kachio, Shan and Naga languages being spoken. 
Prom time to time It receives accretions by immigration, 
which is Qot opposed ; and there is record of cornmnnilies 
having passed right through the tract to settle beyond it. 
For instance, the little State Zingaling Kamti, in the Upper 
Chiadwin District to the south of this region, was settled 
about a hundred years ago by wanderers from Kamti Long, 
or great Kamti, far to the north*east of It. They had appa* 
rently been allowed to pass through the Hukoog valley 
without opposition from its inhabitants. Again, the head* 
man of the little village of Maukkalauk, in the south of the 
same state, told me that be and bis people had come from 
the neighbourhood of Neogbyeng, in the heart of the 
Hukoog valley, and that they had arrived there, when his 
father was a boy, from Assam. They now talk Kacbin. 
wear Kachio dress, and follow Kachln customs, but this is 
merely because they settled among Kacbins at Nengbyeng. 
In Assam they are said to have vom white clothes and to 
have spoken some language which they have entirely for¬ 
gotten and of which they do not even know the name. The 
history of this tiny community not only proves the possi¬ 
bility of peaceful migration among uncivilized peoples, but 
is a striking example of the rapidity and thoroughness with 
which a community may change all the cfaaracterislica 
(other than physical) which are generally supposed to indi¬ 
cate its race. 

It has been suggested that the Tibeto*Burman tribes 
formed the last of successive waves of migratloD which 
entered Burma from outside, '* pushing before them the 
Negrito race."* t know of no evidence for the former 
existence of a Negrito race in Burma. Such evidence 
as we have is, ss far as 1 know, negative, for if a Negrito 
race had existed there we might fairly expect to find 
traces of it. Nor does there seem to be any real evidence 
that Upper Burma was ever occupied by people speaking 

*Se« the review of "Burcaa througL tlie Ce&lDriea,'* io the first 
somber gf lbl» Journal. 
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other than Tibeto'Burman languages, except of course (he 
Sbans, who are comparatively recent arrivaJs. The Mons, 
whom we call in Borma (he Talaings, seem to have occo* 
pied part of Siam and (he Malay Peninsula before the 
advent of the Tais, and may well have entered the newly* 
formed lands of the lower province from the east long ages 
after (he Tibeto-Burman tribes were established further 
north. On the whole (here seems no evidence that Tibeto* 
Burmac dialects, or primitive forms thereof, were not the 
first forms of speed: heard in Upper Burma: and in the 
absence of such evidence it is surely reasonable to assume 
that they were. If evidence exists, it la hoped that the 
publication of this article will lead to its production. 

The article is headed "The Origin of the Burmese." It 
has been seen that that phrase is capable of various inter* 
pretatioos according to the meaning attached to the word 
" Burmese." If this means the present Burmese community 
its origin is various, but there la reason to suppose that, so 
far as it is not descended from autochthonous tribes, It has 
come from the north and east. The only other definite 
meaning 1 can alUch to the word is "the people who intro¬ 
duced the Burmese language, in its present or an earlier 
form. Into Burma." As to this it must be said that there is 
no proof that anyone introduced the language into Burma : 
it may have been evolved there. Seeing, however, that it 
has maalcrcd many other dialects and languages, the proba* 
bllily is that it was evolved in a more bracing climate, 
producing a more vigorous race, than is found in any part 
of Burma otherwise suited for hutoan habilalion; and, as 
such a climate is to be found at no great distaoce in the 
highlands of Tibet, it may very well be that it was evolved 
there, and that the Burmese, is this limited sense, are of 

Tibetan origin. _ 

* R. GRANT BROWN 



THE CHRONOLOGY OF BURMA. 

By Mg. May Oukg. 

Students of Burmese history hsve often compUiued of 
the vtat of some defiuite bssis to proceed upon m the 
work of resesrch To wade through the mass of details 
and discrepancies to be found in the chronicles, most of 
which, moreover, are inaccessible to the majority, is a diffL 
cult task which many have given up in despair. It is proba¬ 
ble that the chronology that follows will encourage some to 
take up any desired period or portion of the history, and to 
follow Dp the suggestions made with a view to fixing the 
dates with an appreciable degree of certainty. 

Very little refereuce is made to Sir Arthur Phayre^s 
Talaable work, as it is appareolly based on either the 
Yasawin-gyi of Maung Kale or the Yarawio-thit of the 
Twin*thin-wua, neither of which has been printed. It Is 
generally agreed that the Hmao Kan Yazawin, compiled In 
1829 by a committee of scholars uoder the orders of King 
Bagyidaw, is the most reliable of the three. It doses with 
the capture of Ava by the Talaings in 17S1, and contains 
copious references to old works and inscriptions ; a very 
Urge number of the latter had been collected at Amarapure 
by the preceding sovereigu. With regard to Arakeu and 
Pegu, Pbayre bad very scanty information, and even now 
not much more ia ascertainable of the former. 

Most of the items in the Chronology are given from the 
Hmaa Kan; those relating to Arakan are chiefly from so 
Archaeological Report on Arakan, which cites the Sappo- 
dono-ps^rona, 'an audent Arakanese manuscript of great 
value.' I have not been able to obtain this, nor the com* 
pendious iB-anga history of Arakan. Only such of the 
Kings who stand ont fairly prominently have been men¬ 
tioned, and the Alompra dynasty has been exduded. 

The following is a list of the various works cited in the 
Chronology 
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Engush Works. 

1. Sir Arthur Phayre’s ffistory of Burma, (1963). 

2. Western Origin of iha Barfy Chinese CivilUation. 

by Terrien de La Cotip«ri« (Jfl94). 

3. Notes on the early Hiatory and Geography of British 

Borina. I—The Shwe Dagoii Pagoda. By Forch* 
hammer (1891). 

4. Buddhist India, by Rhya Davids, (1903). 

5. The Chronology of India, by C Mabel Duff, (1899). 

6. Book of Indian Eras, by Cunningham, (1883). 

7. Languages of Fariher India, by Forbes, (1861). 

8. Bowring's Siam. 2 Vola. 

9. Ralph Fitch, by J. Horton Ryley. (1899). 

10. Inscriptions of Pagan, Pinya and Ava. Translation, 

(1899). 

11. The Jardine Prise Bssay, by Forchbsmmer, (1865). 

12. Kalyani Inscription. Translation. 

13. Archaeological Report on Arakao. 

14. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

15. Bayfield's Historical Review of the political relations 

between the British and Ava (1635). 

14. Buddhaghosuppotti, by James Gray (1692). 

17. Bigandet's Legend of Gautama. 

BURMESE Works. 

Those in Italics have not been printed. 

1. Hman Nan Yazawin. 3 Vols. 

2. Mdhayueawin (or Yotawin-gyi), by Maung Kala. 

3. AfaftoyoAwm (or Yazawin-ihit), by Twin Thiu 

WUD. 

4. Yasawin-kyae/, by Silavausa. 

5. Paleikaa Egyln. 

6. Sasanalankara. 

7. Mun Yasawio, by 0 Naw. 

8. PiUkat Thamaing. 

9. Ya 2 avin>gyok. by Maha Thirl Zeyaihu. 

10. Than-lyin Yazawln. 

11. History of Monltadn, by Saya Lun. 
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J2. Dinnyawadi Y»zawm*lhjt, hy U Paudi (1910). 

13. Shwemawdaw Yazawis Than)aiD|, by Saya K!u. 

14. Mani RaUDabop. 

15. Mahamuni Thamaing, 

16. Yakhaing Yatawin, by Maha-Zeyathein. 

17. Touogoo Tbamaing. 

16. Yazadarit Ayeboii. 

19. Yakhaing Minihami Egyin. 

20. Tada*n«ti Mawguo. 

21. Miodaya Shwehti Ejyid. 

22. Pakeinoaka Dipain. 

23. Sv4'Zdn*kyaw 'hi i n. 

24. Inscriptioas copiadfroiu the atoueacollecled by Kini* 

Bodawpaya. 2 Voia. (SupcrUU«Ddenti Govein- 
meat Priotiog, Biima» 1697). 

25. iDscriptiCOS collected in Upper Barina. 2 Vols. 

(Supermteodeot, Goveroment PrintiDg, Burma, 
1900 and 1903). 



C. 800 ' Abhiraja settled at Tagaimg. Phayre, 
p. 14. L^conperie, p. 117. hman Non, 
Vol I, p. 1S7| merely aaye ‘in the past 
before the Attainment of Buddba.hood.^ 
The Paleik^Q-ogyin, verse 19i and other 
Burmese works say ' 300 years before (he 
Attainment.' 

A lew years later, IC4Dra)a*gyi settled at 
Arakan. 


C. 692 I New era begun by Bodaw Afljioa, mater* 
I nal graad'father o^lhe Buddha. This era 
appears to be unknown In India. Cf. Big- 
andet, Vol. I, p. 13, and J. R. A. S.. 1908, 

' p. 8. 
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B. C. 

C. 600 Suvaonabbumi (Thaton) founded by 
Thiha Raja. Forbes, p. ^5. tif. Hman Nan, 
Vol. I. p. 251. Saftanalankaru, p. 55. 
Mun Yazawin gives 5S2 B. C 


C. 589 I Attainment of Buddba^hood. 

Pagoda erected by TapHuasa and Bhal* 
lika: Ihia whs enlarged at various times 
I and is now the Shwe Dagon Pagoda of 
' Rangoon. Forchhammer’s Nutztt. Lacou* 
[ perle, p. 56. See entry for 544 B. C., 
I below. 


I 

C. 549 Dhajarajn migrated from India owing to 
I defeat by Vitadupa, and re*founded Ta* 
ganiig, nher having previously established 
\ Moriya (modern Mwe*yin) and Thindw4 
I (Th.S). 

I Vitadupa'a slaughter of the Sakyas took 
[ place a year or two before the death of 
[ the Buddha; Buddhizi India, p. 11. Duff, 
p. 6. gives 478 B. C. Lacouperic, p. 56, 
mentions a place called Taindni, known 
I to the Chinese in the 2i)d century, B.C 


C. 545 I King Cbanda*suriya of Arakan erected 
the Mabaomni shrine, and image (now at 
Mandalay), Archeological Report on 
Arakan. 


A, B, , 

1 I C. 544 Buddha’s death. 148th year of Bodaw 
Afijana’s era. First Great Council by 
I Ajatasatiu. New era (Anno Baddhae) 

I begun. 
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A. B. I B C. j 

I The Pitakat-lhanxdng, p. 10« says that 
< thie was after DbajHraja bad reigned at 
' Tagaung for 5 years. As regards the in* 
augurstion of the new era. U quotes from 
j the attnbuted (p. 

' 45) to SliiQ Sariputtara, a writer of Ceyloo 
I I Ump. King Siri-mabA*parakkama*btShu. 


( The year of the Buddha's death is stiU the 

subject of controversy. See, e. g.. Cunning* 
ham, pp. 34*5^. Also, ^ R. A. S., 1909, p. 1. 
> Buff, p. d, gives 477 B. C. The Yazawin- 
' gyok, by Maha Zeyalbu. p. 21, quotes a 
[ passage from a Sanskrit work called the 
Probodha’Cand^odaya OT GotoTna Puran, 
(said to have been written by Siri Amara 
of Magadba at Uxe request ol King Nema* 
candra of Kosala), which says that Gotama 
attained Buddka'hood 2570 years from 
the beginning of the Kali Yuga. TbiSs B. 
C 532, and as Gotama preached for 4S 
years, he died in 487 B. C. Some Bur* 
mese writers have taken the passage to 
mean that Gotama dizd at the time speci¬ 
fied ; I he interpretation turns on the word 
pohhuvu, 


60 I 494 Maha Tbimbawa arrived near Prone 
I from Tagaung, and became King of the 

, Py«»- 


101 I 443 Dwuttabaung, son of Maha Tbacnbawa, 
ascended, and founded Thaye*Khettayn 
(Yathemyo ; ancieol Prome). BuUt seve¬ 
ral pagodas, now standing. This ia said 
I ' to have been In the year {ollowing the 
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A- B. I a c. 

I Second Great Coancil at Vaiaali by King 
: Kalaaokft, sou of Suauuaga. For this 
' council. Duff. p. 7, 377 B, C. 


1S7 387 ; Ramaapura, also caUed Ramaavadi 

: (Moulaein) fouaded. Mun Yatawn, p. 
43. Say a Lun» p. 24. places this 113 years 
earlier. 


171 373 1 Dvutlabaung died. 


209 * 335 j Sudhaaan^aradi (near Thatdn) founded. 

I Mun Yutawin, p. 36. 


236 308 I Sons and Uttara brought Buddhism 

I from India to Thaton. See Kalyaoi In- 
’ ' scrip tion, aud o/. Porbea. p. 16. This is 

said to have been in the year foUowing 
the Third Great Council hj King Asoka. 
Dulfi p. l2, gives 246 B. C. for the couocili 
and 241 for the sending of Mahinda to 
Ceylon. 


433 111 King Thiri-rit (Siri-raj) of Prone, with 

the as^tance of brahmins, made calcula¬ 
tions for a new era, bnt the year was found 
’ unsuitable. 


94 17th regnal year of Ngalaba. BuddbisI 
scriptures reduced to writiag on palm 


450 
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A. B. 


B. C. 


' at Ceylon imder Kiug VO'uttagamiDi; 

' Fourth Great Council. Duffi p. 17, gives 
. go a C. 



7g I King ThtuoondHri introduced a aev era, 
eliminatli^ 622 years, and beglnniog with 
year 2. This corresponds to the Saka era 
I of India. 

(Between this year and 562, the Anno 
Buddbae is ascertained by adding 622 to 
the Burmese year.) 


Saka, 

5 


81 


SupafiAa. last King of old Prome, as¬ 
cended, Invaded Arokan and tried to 
take away the Ma ha muni image, but failed; 
for ibis, the Report on Arakan quotes 
Forbes* Legendary History of Burmu and 
Arakan, p. 13^ The Hman Nan says the 
image was in tbe Kanyan country. 


16 


04 


Destruction of old Prome. 


i 

29 107 i *' Pagan ** dynasty founded by Thiimud- 

' darit (Samuada*raj) at YoD-hlubkyvn. 
, Tbe country was called Tanipadipa. 


89 167 I Pyu Saw Hti became King. The king¬ 

dom was named Aripiaddana. The Pyu 
I Dhotnmaihat is ascribed to this King. 




THE CHROMOLOC3Y OF BUKMA. 


iS 


K. D. I 

I 

344 I Tbcn>lj‘gyaui)g ascended* The origioal 
, IS* village tracis were converted into a 
single city called TJurl'pyitsaya (Siri*paC' 
' caya). 

I 

I 

402 I Buddbtghosa is said to have come to 
' Thaton. 

According to Tala lug chronicles* Bud* 
dbaghosa went from Thalon to Ceylon in 
, 930 A.B., Hiid brought Ivtck copies of the 
I Buddhist scriptures and commentaries; 
I see Butldhogh(f9uppuUt, pp. 21| 26, 27. 


438 516' Thalk'laing ascended. Hew city found* 

ed at Thaina*ht{| called Tampa wadi* 


562 638 ! Sangba*mja (Poppa Saw Raban) intro- 

. duced a ROW era (the one now in use), 
eliminating 560 years and beginning with 
year 2. The luni'Solar calendar had been 
introduced from India ; Cunningham, p. 71. 
(After this, the Anno Buddhae is ascer¬ 
tained by adding 1182 to the Burmese 
year), 


B. E. 

152 790 Now city of Vcsali hx Arakan founded. 

Roporf on Arakan, and U Paadi, p. 84. 


825 ThamaU founded tiie 1st Kanlhawaddy 
dynasty at Pegu, Shims Mawdaw Yata- 
Win Thama/ng, p. 41. The Man Yaxa- 
win, p. 83, places this 1313 years earlier. 


Saks. 

266 


324 


187 
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B. E. I 

211 

C. 300 I 

326 

I 

356 

379 


i.e., before tbe foundation of Pronie; U 
relies on old Tslsing manuscripts collected 
in Burma and Siam for Sir Arthur Pbayre 
in 1849. Forbes, pp. 36*40, cites a Mon 
tradition plaeiu|i this event about 573 A. £>. 
The Than^lyin tSyriam) Yatawin ^Ives 
the year 514, but does not oieation the 
era; possibly Saka. 


849 Present town of Pagan built. 


938 King of ''Pagan*' sent ministera to the 
. Mahamoni shrioein Arakau. Htnan Nan 
1 does not mention tbis. 


964 


King P6pyu of Arakan founded a new 
city at Mrauk-n, (modem Mro*baung), 
wlud) was destroyed 12 years later by 
Sbans. 

Report on Arakan, and U Paadi, p. 100. 


994 Sambawet (Campavsk) in Arakan found* 
ed i see U Pandi, p. 101. 


1017 Anawralita ascended. 

For tbis date, Hman Nan, Vol. I, p. 334, 
dies an inscription recorded by the Xing's 
mother. See also p. 240. The Mani 
Raiattabon, Pak^innaka Dipani and other 
works give the same date, but Meung Kala 
> and Twin Thin give different dates— — 
earlier ; cf. Pbayre, p. 22. For about 250 
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B. £. I A. D. I 

I I years irom the date ef this Kiog's accession 

; the chronology of "Pagan” cannot be 
. slated with much certainty. The various 
inschptioos found in Burma are most coo* 
flictiag. Soda»'a Inscriptions, pp. 906 
I and 937. U. B- Inscriptions, Vol. I, p. 

i 1S9 have 395 and 366. 


391 1029 Mission from Burma or Arakan to Bud¬ 

dha Gaya in India. Inscriptions found at 
the Maha Bod hi temple ; see Cunnioehami 
p. 72. 


419 1 057 Conquest of Thaton by Anavnhta. 

This is the date given in the Kelyani In¬ 
scription, which, howeveri may be wrong, 
as it was recorded more than 400 years 
later. Maniratanabon, p 16, gives 416, 
and Uus is supported by Bodav's Inscrip’ 
Hons, p. 52$. 

First Hanthawaddy dynasty ends. 
' Pegu becomes an appendage of "Pagan.” 

Shwi-maw’daw Ydsawin Thamaing, p. 
81. 


4il ' 10S9 I Shweaigon Pagoda built. Death of 
I I Anavrahla. 


426 1064 I King Kyanzittha (also called Mti-blaing- 

shin) at " Pagan.” 

Mr. Taw Sein Ko (Vol. 1. Part I of this 
Journal, p. 33) suggests 446, relying on 
(he My a zed i inscriptions; /nsori^tfons, 
P. P. A A., p. 97, But c/. Bodaw's In- 


i 
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B. E, A, D. 

Mriplions, pp. 597, 7$2 and 3dli where 
2 Ihe datee 427 and 444 are met with la 
I coanecticfi with tbla King. In farcnr of 
\ Mr. Taw Selo Ko*s saggestloa there are 
two inscrip Ilona at pp. 404 and 607, which 
give 440 IQ coaneciion with Saw Lu. the 
preceding King. Coaeider entries below. 


440 1073 Min Bllu of Araken assasinated ; his 

son Mlnyebbaya fled to Kyaszlttha of 
''Pagan.'* Rtpori on Arakan, p. 47, of. 
ffman Man, pp. 300,301. U Paodi, p. 104, 
says the '* Pagan '* King was Alaungsithu* 
nge, bttt this is obylously incorrect. Maha* 
seyatbeln gives Kyanzitiha. 


454 1092 A laangsitha ascended at Pagan. Reigned 

till 529. Mr. Taw Seln Ko suggests 474 to 
549. But c/. Bodaw’s Inscriptions, 506 
and 719. where 463, 455 and 456 are met 
with. Also, Inscriptions, P. P.& A., pp. 4 
and 67, give 545 in connection with the 
third King after AUung^thu. Also, entries 
below. 


456 1094 AlauogsUhu's palace attacked by dacoils. 

See Hman Man, Vol. 1. p. 291, where a 
history by Shin Gawdavara la cited. 


4S8 1096 Mission by Alsungsltbu to Arakan to 

repair the Mahanaoi slirlne. Rsport on 
Arakan, p. 6. 
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B. E. 
464 


466 

S36 


S4a 

543 

573 


A. D. 


1102 

Letya*mio*DaQ| giandsoo of Mip BilUi 
rcslor^ to the throoe of Arakan by 
AiauQgsitbu. Jiepori on Arokan, p. 48. 
c/. Phayre, p. 46. U Papdi. p. l67» quo* 
tia^ from the Mahamuni Thamaing, gives 
480. 

1106 

Parim city of Arakan fopoded by Letya* 
min>nan. 

1174 

NarapHtlsithu, 3rd King after Alaung' 
aitha, ascended. Hman Nan cites an in* 
scription called Shwedaungoi. Dhammo‘ 
vilasit Dhammaihai compiled ; see tbe 
Jardiae Prise Easay, p. 39. 

1180 

Uttarajiva aent to Ceylon. The Kalyani 
isacription gives 532. 

1181 

ReligioQ from Ceylon eatabHsbed at 
'• Pagan." 

1211 

Kiog Mandaungmya (also called Zeya* 
theioka and Uzana). This date is stated 
in the Zeyapot inscription; see U. B> In- 
scripftons, Vol. I« pp. 178 and 335. But 
the dates 569 and 560 are also met with 
in reference to this King; see /hecripfeons, 
P. P. & A., pp. 56 and 98. 
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B. E. I A. D. ' 

I I 

5^6 I 1224 ) King Kya^zwa. Tbos Hman Mrn, but 
I the Zeyapat ioscriptioo cited above jivea 
597. 


599 1237 Laaojgyet city and dynasty of Arakan 

founded by Alonapyu. J^epor/ on Arakan. 
Mahazeyatheio'a History gives 632. XJ ' 
Paodi does not meotion this at all. 


617 I l25S King Naratlubapate. The name of 
I Pagan was first recogoised. 


641 1279 Kingdom of Zeyawnddhana (Toungoo) 

I founded by Tbawungyi, who reigned till 
679. Toangoo TTiamaing and Sw'e^zon- 
A tin* give the same date. 


643 ; 1281 The Governor of Martaban, who bad 

been appointed by the King of Pagan, was 
assasinated by Wariru, who became King. 
Detaila are given in the Yatadarii Ay^bcn. 
The King compiled the Wagaru Dhamma> 
that i see the Jardine Prize Essay. 


646 1284 I Invasion by Kublai Khan. Prom e and 

Pegn declared independence, the former 
j under Thibathu, son of Karatbihapate, and 
the latter under Ngapamun or Tarapya; 
^ soon after Pegn was taken by Martaban. 
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B. E. 

A, D, 


648 

1286 

ICng ECyavrzwa, last independent King 
of Pagan. Further dismemberment of 
Pagan Empire. 

660 

1 

1 

1298 , 

1 

1 

Kyavsvra deposed by Shan brothers, 
Athinhaya of Myinsaiiig, Yaxathingysn of 
Mekkhaya, and Thihathu of Pinle. Saw- 
nit,. son of Kyawawa, became feudatory 
King of Pagan ; Tftsoripiions, P. P. A A,, 
pp. 137,140. 

664 

1302 

Thihathu (called Tazi-abio) of Piole built 
a ci ty at Pioya, and foua ded a new dynasty. 

677 

1315 

Thinkaya Saw Yun (son of Tbibathu) 
founded a separate kingdom at Sigaing. 
Yanan'inkyaw gives A. B. 1852*670. 

679 

1317 

Toangoo subdued by Thihathu of Pioya. 

68$ 

1323 

Prome subdued by Plnya. 

689 

1327 

Saw-raun-nit, last King of Pagan (sub¬ 
ordinate to Uzana of Pmya). In sc riptiona, 
P. P. A A., p. 143. 

695 

1333 

Mio-ht: of Arakan invaded Burma. 
Destroyed Thayetmyo and captured MJq 
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B. £. I A. D. I 

1 

. ShiQ Saw (son of Kyavswa of Pagao) and 
his aonSi ona of whom altar wards became 
' King of Ava as Mm Kyitwa Sawki. D/n- 
. [ nyau^di Ayedawbcn, p. 26. U Paodii p. 

I 126. c/. Hmao Kan* M09. 


726 1364 Piaya and Sagaiog overcome by Thado* 

miobya of Tagauog.. First Ava dynasty 
founded by him. 


731 1369 I Byionya-U (Moktama Sinbyushin) of 

Martaban (7th'King after Warim) moved 
his capital to Pegu. Second Kanlhawaddy 
dynasty began. The dates. 711 in Yaza^ 
darit Ayebon, p. 31, and 713 in ffman 
Nan, Vol. II. p. 193, are misprints. Byis- 
nya-U ascend^ at Martaban in 715. 


737 1375 I Pyanchi'gyi of Tcmogoo assasinated by 

Governor of Prome. ffman Nan gives 
733 ; bnt see Inaoriptiona, P. P. A A., pp. 
134, 143. 


74S \ 1333 ] Yazadarit ascended at Fegu : wars bet- 
' I ween him and Ava. 74$ to 783. See Vaga- 
' darit Ay$bon. 


76$ ' 1406 Lacnggyetin Arakao destroyed by Bur* 
I mans and Talaings. Minsawmva fled to 

I Bengal. Rgpori on Arokan. U Paadi. 

I p. 137, and Dinnyarvadi Ayedawbon, p. 

j 39. give 730. 
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B. £. 

i 

A. D. , 

■ ■ ■ 

784 

1 1422 

SiBbyusbin Thihathu of Ava subdoed 
TaJamfs and married Sbia Saw Bu. 

792 

1 

1 

1430 1 

1 

1 

Restoration of Minsawmun, who re^ 
founded tlie old Arakao capital, Mrank-u, 
The date is corroborated by the Yakhain^ 
MinihQmi Bgyin, written a few years 
later, and by U Pandi, p. 139. Also Din- 
nyawddi Ayedawbon, p. 41. 

Visit to Ava of Micoto di Conti. 

1 

800 

1 

1438 I 

Mohnyln Mindaya of Ava started a new 
era, which became obsolete after a few 
years ; see /neortpffone, P. P. ^ A., p. 37. 

807 

1445 

1 

$io-mya*ehiD or Min*kyi*zwa declared 
independence et Prome. 

814 

1452 

Shin Saw Bu became Queen at Peln. 

818 i 

1 

US4 

Meeting between Miosari or Alikin of 
Arakaa and Narapati of Ava to settle 
boundaries. 

1 

832 I 

i 

1471 

Dbammaceti at Pegu. Also cal led Rama> 
dhipati. Founder of the Kalyaai Sima, 
end Inscriptions at that place and at the 
Shwe Dagon Pagoda. The year of his 
accession ^veo in the Kelysni inscription 
is that in which he was appointed Gover- 
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R E. 

A. D. 

aor by hia molbcr'iii'laVi Shia Saw Bu, 
who retired to IUa|(oon. 

1 

942 

1480 

1 Dutiy& Mioeaung at Ava. Thia dute ia 
corroborated by the Tada-u*ti Maw^ua, 
verse 12, by Silavarasa, who, however, m 
hU yatawinkyaw, gives A. B. 2023*841. 

1 

947 

1485 

Mingyi K;o proclaimed icdependeoce 
at Touogoo, aad assumed the title ol Maha 
Thiri Zeyadiera. 

9S9 

1 1496 

Hierosimo di Saoto Steiaao visited Pega. 
The reigoiag King was Bpnnya Rao, who 
died ID 1S16. 

86S 

1 

1503 

Lewes VertomaDons visited Pegu. 

$72 

1510 

Kew TottDgoo capitat at Ketumadi. 

$7$ 

1516 

Tabio Shwehti bora. See Afindaya 

ShweM Egyin. 

m 

1524 

Ava. under $hwe*aaa*gyaw-ahhi taken 
by Shaos and Tludo*mia*saw ol Frome. 
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B. E. 

A. D. 


886 

1526 

Shan King, Thobaabwa, ascended at 
Ava. Second or Shaa Dynasty of Ava. 

892 

1530 

TabiR Shwehti ascended at Tonngoo. 

893 1 

1 

1531 

King Min'ba«gyi or Minbia aacended in 
Arakan. Conquered Bengal. U Pandi, 
p. 143. Dinttyawa^i Ayedawbon, p. 55, 
gives 878. 

902 

1 

1540 

1 

Tabin Shwehti conquered Haathawaddy 
and moved his capital to Pegu. Portugese 
records give the saiue date ; see also HalpH 
PYfoh. End of second Haathawaddy 
dynasty, and establishment of Burmese 
dynasty of Pegu. 

Martaban taken by Tabin Shwehli. 

904 

1542 

Promt taken by Tabin Shwehti. 

909 

1547 

$ 

Invasion of Arakan. Mahaeeyathein 
gives the same date, and says the Arakan* 
ese King was Min Palaung. but according 
to U Pandli p. 154, the Utter ascended in 
915, and the Peguans came in 917. 

910 

^ 1548 

! 

Invasion of Siam. 

The Siamese give 1543; see Bovring. 
p. 46. 
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B. E. 

A. D. 


912 

1550 

1 

Tabio Shwehti laaasinaled* 
Ba7mNaung(Hantbawadd7 Smbyuahlii) 
succeeded at Pe|u. See /n4Cf‘(p/iong, P> 
P.& A., p. 94. 

916 

1 1554 

Ava taken b; Bayin Kaimg. It becomes 
ao appanage of Pegu, till 961. 

920 

1 

1 1555 . 

Ccoqneat of Zicurai (Chengmai.) 

925 ; 

1 1563 

Conquest of Yodaya (Siaiu). 

Staoiese chronicles give an earlier date : 
c/. Bowriog. pp. 46*55 ; bis Vol. 11, p. 343, 
gives 1556. 

929 

1 

1567 

Oesar Fredencke visited Pegu. Pbayre, 
267. In Ralph Fitch, pp. 147 aod 151, 
1569 is given. 

943 1 

1 

1581 ! 

Bayin Naang died, and was succeeded 
by his sou, Nanda Bayio or Ngasu-dsyaka. 

945 

1 

1 

1583 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

Gaaparo Baibi visited Pegu. 

Between this and 961, there was conti* 
aual warfare bet wees Sian and Pegu, 
duriog which Prome and Toungoo declared 
iodepeadence. 
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1 

B. E. 1 
949 ^ 

A. I>. 

1567 1 

1 Ralph Fitch, the first EagUahmaQ la 
Burns. Tisited Pegu. 

961 ' 

1 

1 

1599 

1 KyaoQgyan Miodaya, a sou of Bayin 
' Navng, crowned at Ava. Third Ava ]>y> 
Daaly. 

Mioy6 Thihathu of Toucgoo. a nephew 
of Bayin Nauug, aesieted by Arakan, sob* 
dued Pegu, and deposed Ngasu'dayaka. 

962 

1 

1600 

Nicole (Ngs Zioga) set op at Syrian. 

967 

1605 

Aoiuk'petdan Mindaya succeeded at 
Ava. 

970 

1608 1 

1 

1 Prome .auoexed by Ava. 

972 

1 

1610 i 

Toongoo annexed by Ava. 

975 

16U 

! Syriam taken by Ava. and Nicote eze* 

1 cuted. Barnese capital moved to Pegu. 

977 

1615 

1 

1 Portugese expedition against Arakan 
’ failed. 

990 

1628 

1 

Anaok'pet'lnn murdered by his son. 
Mtny6 Deibba, who reigned for one year. 
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B, E. 

A. D. 


99i 

1629 

ThaJun Miodaya sacceeded; crowned at 
Pega ia 995. 

996 

1634 

Ava re>estabUshed as the capital. 

1011 

1649 

Cbtuese mTasioD repulsed. 

1021 

1659 

Chiaese attack on Ava repulsed. 

1049 

1687 

Island oi Negrais occupied by Britisb. 

105? 

1695 

Begular official iatercoarse between 
British and Ava instituted. Fleetwood’s 
' Mission, tfiston'cal Reviev, p. 2. 

1059 

1697 

Bowyear’s Mission. 

1071 

1709 

Allanson's Mission. 

1085 

1723 

Chandavijaya of Arakan built the Kado- 
tbein. See inscription described in Report 
on Arakan. 

1086 

1724 

Wars between Ava and Manipsr begun. 
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B. E. 

1095 ' 

1 

A. D. 

1233 

1 

1 

' Last King of the Third Ava dynasty aa> 

! ceodecl. 

1 

1 

1102 

1 

1 

1740 

1 

1 

Peguana rebelled and declared Independ¬ 
ence. 

1104 

1742 

1 

Abliaya-raja ascended in Arakan. After* 

1 wards, contemporary of Alompra till 1123« 

no8 

1 

1746 

Byinnya Bala succeeded at Pegu. 

1113 

1751 

Ava taken by Talaings. 

1114 

1752 

Appearance of Alompra at Shwebo. 


Add9n^um to Zis/ of ^X’orks. (Burmese)' 

Dianj^ftwadi Ayedavbon (as ftbrldj^ment. written in B. £. 
149, of the 49*anga history of Ankau : by Kawithara.) 




“THE BURMESE DRAMA.” 

BY J. A. ST6WART, M.A,, I CS. 

It ii one of the irooiee of hi4tor7 Ihet Ulcratiu’e. music 
and other arts, originelly dedicated to the preise and glory 
of Ood, ttli seem to reach a stage when they are condemned 
as io moral by the profesMd exponents of religion and 
deepised as trivial by the aenoue*ffiinded. Every reader of 
Plato ia familiar vith hla condemnation of the imitative 
arts; and it is recorded that when David danced before the 
Lord the daughter of Saul looked through a window, and 
saw him, and despised him in her heart. In Mediseval 
England plays were performed at the very doors of the 
churches; by the seventeenth century the drama was 
beginuing to be regarded as disreputable. Here In Burma 
the irony is even more intense. Drama, the most vigorous 
branch of literature at the present day. which is probably 
of religious origin and stUl contiaues to derive its plots and 
characters from the sacred histones of Buddha, and which 
is regularly presented at all religioDS festivals, lies under 
the anathema of the Bnddbtst church and gains but a 
sneaking and shamefaced approval even from Its most 
constant patrons. It is true that on the occasion of a great 
pagoda f^t a sprinkUng of priests may be seen among the 
au^oce at a pW9, but it has been clearly laid down by 
many reverend anthors that to look at a play is to drink 
damnation and that the actors and producers are but the 
purveyors of that undesirable commodity. 

Bat there is reason to believe that the disfavour of the 
church while it may have injured or improved has never 
succeeded in exterminating any of the arts ; and the 
Burmese drama shows such unmistakable signs of vigour and 
is so rooted in the affections of the people that pulpit or other 
denunciation is little likely to kill It. In vlev of this extea* 
slve popularity it seems worth while to put on record a 
description of the Zat as it is now and to examine It for 
indications of future development. 

Sbce, at any rate among foreigners, very loose notions of 
the construction and character of the ^o/seem to prevail, 
it may be well to describe a recently witnessed performance 
by MauDg Po Sen’s company of the play ‘'Savyabala, the 
Outlaw." 

Act I, Scene!. The King of Benares and his ministers 
discuss affairs of state. The ministers report that Sawya* 
bala, stepson of the rich man Danakawtila is harassing the 
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cottolry by robbery aod violeace. The king directs that 
Sawyabala be ouUawed and a reward oi ten thousand 
rupees offered for his apprehension. 

Scene II. The mioisters make proclamation accordingly. 
Savyabala’s mother, Ma Pa Za, supplies him with money 
and sends him to the forest. 

Scene HI. SawyabaJa and his gang appear and plan 
various villainies. The members of the gang are comedians 
and the scene is a brief comic interlude after the serious 
business which has gone before. 

Act ll, Scene I. The rich man and his wife discuss their 
domestic trouble. The thaht 0 wears, of coarse, a tur>lined 
coat and a big moustache. He is represented as dotipgly 
fond of bis somewhat elderly wife. In an aside Ma Pa Za 
explains that she is determined to bring about a marriage 
between her son the outlaw and her step*daughter, the rich 
man's daughter by previous marriage. 

Scene 11. She takes her step'daughter Santakdomayi (o 
tbe river to perform the headwashing ceremony and pro¬ 
pounds her scheme. Santakdnrasyi replies that she loves 
Sawyabala as a brother and refuses to marry him. Her 
step-mother beats and abuses her and finally casts her into 
the river and leaves her to drown. 

Act III. Scene I. llte hermit Tekkapandits and four ir¬ 
repressible acolytes come to the river to take the air. 
Santakdnmayi cries for help (couSeod^^cTl^) One of the 
acolytes snggests that some one is catling "Fresh fish." 
(OoSoo>$yo1c3|£) They finally make up their minds that tbe 
cries proceed from a woman who is drowning in tbe river 
and there is some discussion as to the propriety of hermits 
baviog anything to do with her. The hermit, however, 
decides to try and save the girl, and disregarding the solicit- 
atiOBs of bis disciples—they expect him to be drowned and 
besiege him with applications for bequests—be plunges inlo 
the river and brings her ashore. He ioquires who her 
parents are and offers to send her home. (There is some 
competition among the acolytes for the duty of escorting 
her). She refuses to go, pulls off bis hermit's cloak and 
insists that be shall marry her. To this, after some hesi¬ 
tation. he agrees. At this point we have the betrothal sceue 
(fhifsoAfo) in which they sing aod dance to each other. 
The hermit and his wife then leave tbe stage to set up busi¬ 
ness as sellers of vinegar and pickles. 

Act IV, Scene I. In the course of their hawking they 
reach the rich man's bouse. Ma Pa Za feigns repentance, 
and lures Santakdnmayi into the house with a promise to 
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restore aU the jewellery which she bad bad as a girl. Once 
inside, the widced step*inother shuts the door and refuses 
to let her go. The husband from outside and bis wife from 
io^e the house sing to each other of their love and miS' 
fortune. Ma Pa 2a drives him away, telling him that 
Sautakdamayi is now in the arms of Sawyabala whom she 
had always loved. 

Scene II. By an arrangement with Ma Pa 2a, Sawyabala 
carries away Saotak^nmayi to the forest. She still refuses 
to marry him. He beats her and leaves her in a cave with 
orders to bis men to guard her. 

Sceoe III. The hermit fiods her in the jungle while the 
watchmen are asleep. She swesra she Is true to him. 
Their conversation is interrupted by Sawyabala who ties 
tbe hermit to a tree and orders bis men to kill him at mid¬ 
night. 

ACT V, Scene I. The watchmen are again asleep. The 
Myo Zetung Nai substitutes Ms Pa 2a for the hermit, and 
sends him and his wife back to the rich man's house. Ma Pa 
Za is killed by the outlaws. Sawyabala, however, discovers 
their mistake and hastens off bent on, vengeance, 

Sceoe II. Arrived at his step-father’s house, he is going 
to kill Santakdmuayi, but the nai stays bis hand and preach¬ 
es to him, revealing the fortune a waiting him and the other 
characters of the play in future existences. Sawyabala 
refuses to listen aod is going to murder Santskdnmayi when 
the nat causes the earth to open and swallow him. 

Scene III. It is night. Santak^nmayi is asleep and her 
husband gazes at her as she lies. He sees that her cheeks 
are wet with dream-tears. *'Vanity of vanities. \C^hat 
shall it profit bis immortal soul that he is now rich 7 What 
will become of all his wealth when he dies 7 Which of us 
has his desire or having it is satisfied 7 He will return to 
the hermit's life." He leaves the house silently and the 
curtain falls. 

It will be i)Ollced that the action of the play Is aimple. 
There are no complications or unexpected ddooueraents. 
The story is told in as intelligible and straightforward a 
fashion as possible. This simplidly of plot Is thoroughly 
characteristic of the Burmese Drams, as it was of the tragedy 
of andent Greece, lu nine cases out of tea the subject* 
matter of the Zaf is as familiar to the audience as the story 
of Agamemnon or Jason was to the Athenians. The plot 
cannot therefore contain aoy element of surprise and the 
play must have interests entirely apart from the interest of 
plot. Tht interest of a Greek tragedy most have lain In 
the language and sentiments and ioterplay of circumstance 
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and cb&racter. And it is probable that the singin| and 
danciog oi tbe chons was a good deal more inte resting to 
the audience than the paioful student, not independent of 
Liddel and Scott, would cob cel ve. Kow civiltzatiou in 
Burma is la some respects very advanced ; the intellect of 
the people is kceo and the Buddhist reli^iion fosters sanity 
of thoui^bt and sobriety of judgment. In the Burmese 
drama, therefore, lacking in plot and loosely constructed 
though i( bti we shall probably find some legitimate sources 
of interesli some qualities or the promise of qualities, worthy 
of the serious attentioo of the student of literal are. 

The persevering playgoer must have observed that ia all 
the more emotional passages the hero and beroloe abandon 
prose and address each other in strophe and antistropbe 
of song and dance. Of these musical scenes there la one in 
particular which requires notice. This la the scene known 
ss the thiisQ hfa- 11 occurs when the * ^ Pr I nee and Pri ncess' ’ 
have met and decided to make a match of it and consists of 
two hours' more or less continuous singing and dancing. 
Its chief peculiarity Is that during its course the acllou of 
the play Is entirely suspended. The actors forget all about 
the plot and their parts. The soogs ere either colourless or 
frankly irrelevant and the actors address each other not 
by the names of the characters they represent but by their 
ordinary or stage names, the names under which they are 
known to the public. After Ivo or three songs each, both 
are probably a little exiiausted and (he clowas or tubya/a, 
who always attend oa these occasions, strike in with crili* 
clams of their performance. "XC^elli if that does not please 
you," says Ihe priocess, "I will show you six different 
styles of dancing.'^ " say the lubyata. The priocess 

dances ; the prince and clowns criticise and exhort her, and 
half an hour passes very agreesbly. “I really think you 
are the nicest wife I ever had," says the prince. *'But you 
have had many wives and 1 am afraid I shall not be the 
last." And so on. Tbea there will be more singing and 
dancing. The prince vows conslancy snd the princess 
reiterates her suspicions and doubts. By and by one of 
the clowns reminds them that it is past midnight and that 
they must be getting on with the action. ** W'ell, " says the 
prince to the audience, "we haven't quarrelled yet and we 
haven't sung a weeping song. lam sure you would like to 
hear us cry but you must wait for that till nearer dawn." 
In all ZaUf whether performed by metropolitan or jungle 
compames, the Ihitaahfa has this inartistic character. Ho 
matter who or how situated the hero may be—a soldier 
hastening to battle or a timid ex*hermit and pickle-seller.to- 
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be—ID the ihiiaaMa aUare moaotonoasiT’ alike. And every 
beroioe, no matter how caretoU^ nurtured, expreases the 
same rather unpleasant doubts of her husband'd fidelity. 
The smaller coopaoies, with weaker cast and more limil^ 
resources are apt to prolong the thitsahia and sometimes 
insert an extra one performed by the hero's younger brother 
and his princess, neither of whom is in the least necessary 
to the plot and who after a of about two hours 

withdraw and are seen no mo^e. 

The singing does not end with the ihU9Qhta but the later 
songs are as a rule more relevant, and arise more naturally 
out of the action. Zf the hero is slain, for instance, or de* 
cides to become a hermit, as heroes have a habit of doing 
towards dawn, the laments of the princess are often very 
natural and touching. The abandon of pose, the thrill and 
break of the voice in a weeping song would probably be 
bard to equal in the acting of any country. And indeed, in 
all moods, the actors succeed in so combining song and 
dance as to give passion its utmost expression. The brisk 
and debonair manner of the prince, t^ easy confidence of 
bis lovt'making, the siaideoly reserve, meanwhile, of the 
princess, who is merely showieg her graces, and looking 
pretty, till her turn comes—the lightsome mosic and pretty 
dresses—convey a sense of exhilaration which should 
rejuvenate the most incorrigibly middle>aged. 

Kext in the popular eatimalion to the operatic parts of the 
Zot come the low comedy scenes in which the prominent 
feature is the jesting of the lubyaia. They are id some 
respects comparable to the Greek chorus. Sometimes, Uko 
the chorus they take a snbordioste part in the action. But, 
whether necessary 1 o the action or not, they are never 
absent from a play. Practically any of the characters 
except the king, prince snd princess may be impersonated 
by a down ; rich men, priests, nofs and other minor divin- 
itieSi thieves and servants are all recognised comic parts. 
The tubyato have as a rule high spirits and a real power 
of comic icling. They pride themselves on being able to 
crack jokes on any topic at a moment's notice (cqooiSi*) 
Doubtless a certain number of the jokes are prepared before* 
band or at any rate have been used previously—as play*goers 
know there are a number of chestnuts which are always 
cropping up in the cheaper pwia —but it is considered up* 
professional to learn your words by rote. Audiences nalu* 
rally prefer the joke spontaneous to that which smells of 
the lamp. One regixttubU consequence of this tradition of 
impromptu jesting is, that the inferior labyait, or indeed 
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the very arUtocrats of the order, wbeo not m form, are 
driven to supply the deficiencies of vit by a somewhat 
free recourse to vuljiarity. It is difficult to estimate the 
effect of this grossness on the audience. That they appre> 
ciate it at its true value you can tell at oace by comparing 
the hoarse guffaw which greets the foul joke, with the 
thunderclap of real laughter or the appreciative chortle of 
milder amasement. It is there tore no apology for the filthy 
jest toaay that Burmans are less squeamish than Europeans; 
if filth is appreciated as such it must make some impression 
and that impression must be bad. $o long, however, as 
performances go on till dawn, it would be too much to 
expect the mere salt of real wit and humour all night and 
every night. 

All things considered the comedy scenes are wonderfully 
good. Quotation would be daugerous, for jokes and espe¬ 
cially puns, which are much affected, do not translate veil; 
but the following well-known skit may be quoted. A pwi 
was being performed in Kemmeodine at a time when the 
Rangoon Municipality was proposing to increase the string¬ 
ency of their building rules, much to the consternation of 
all owners of the mat^*box type of dwclUug. Enter one of 
the dressed ss a local net, weeping and with every 

manifestation of extreme distress. In reply to sympathetic 
inqniries he at length explains ; “The MusicipiJity says 1 
must put a ainc roof on my bab-ab-asyan tree.'* It it but a 
topical allusion after all, yet how it most have gone home I 

Vc may perhaps say that the lubyet tends to become 
less of a chorus ai^ more of an acting part. There is every 
reason to hope that this tendency will persist and that the 
comic scenes will contribute towards, instead of detracting 
from, the coherence of the play. 

We have now sufficiently indicated the construction of the 
2ct and discussed its principal constituents. It remains to 
sty a word of the acting. When we have admitted that the 
clowns excel In broad farce and that the quarrels and 
lamentations of the prince and princess have considerable 
verisimilitude, we have said all there is to say. It is hard 
to recollect an instance of consistent impersonation of a 
character all through the play. Yet there are abundant 
indications that Burman actors have no mean histrionic 
ability. Why do they not use it 7 The reasons will pro¬ 
bably be found in the traditions and conventions of the 
Bunnan stage. It is hard to be eerfam, bot probably the 
prince and princess are expected to be perfect characters— 
the prince the ideal lover and the princess the supreoie 
embodiment of all feminine attractions. And so, like many 
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heroes snd heroines in English lictiop, etriviBg to be perfect 
characters* thef divest themselves of all character whatso* 
eyer. Then convendoo demands that hero and heroine 
shall be* or be dressed as, prince and princess ; they must 
wear clothes ot a particular cut and as much jewellery as 
possible. Let us say lhat the prince and princess* banished 
from the palace in early youth* are the slaves of a wicked 
Brabniin* by whom they are kept in ignoraoce of their royal 
birth and employed on menial duties; they will draw water 
and sweep the floor* bedight with rings and bangles and as 
if from a premonition of future greatueas* arrayed in all the 
trappings of royalty. 

We have grumbled a good deal at the absurdities of tbe 
ihittahla. Its pernicious effect on the Zat a u whole and 
particularly on the acting may be illustrated from the play 
above described. A conscientious attempt was made at 
character-acting. After the thltsahia, the hero actually 
appeared as pickl«*seller in a dirty flaonel eingyi aud anti* 
{^uated gaonghnung, speaking slowly and haldugly and with 
a curiously barbarian idiom : thus became e^ScooioocS 

became osoor^oycootodc^ and so forth. Now 
a certain degree of gaucherie is to be expected in the hermit* 
hero but tbe pickle*sel]er was no more like the “ prince ” of 
the previous scene than Punch is like Apollo. The Zat, as 
it were, starts at the vroog end. How much more effective 
it would be for the hero to begin as the yokel, then throw 
off his disguise aud blosaom out as Prince Perfectioa hadf* 
way through the performauce. This device is used in such 
popnlar plays as M. Beaucaire sod Henry of Navarre." 
It would certainly be appreciated in Burma One can faucy 
the gasp of delight from the apyogahs in the audience 
which would greet tbe emergeuce of the hero in his real 
character. As it is, the thlUah/a dominates (he whole play 
and after tbe colourless perfection which it requires of the 
players, any subsequent attempt at acting becomes in itself 
au absurdity. The attempt, we may add. is rarely made. 

yfft have spoken of the impromptu nature of tbe 
performance. The re is no " book.'' The Zaf as a ru le come s 
into being in the following way. Cue of tbe company 
selects some sacred life or popular novel and arranges it as a 
play ; that is, he decides the order of the scenes and (he 
general course of (be action. Another expert writes the 
songs, many of them vague enough to be used in any play. 
The actors are instructed in their parts and tbe rest is left 
to luck. Hap'hasard as it seems, this method may be said 
to justify itself. The actors have great natural fluency 
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thert Arc few hitches in a performance. One is charf, 
therefore, of attributing the faults oi the Zat to the absence 
of A “book'*. Most of them could be removed without 
requiring the actors to learn their words. 

The criticisms we have passed wUl be commonplaces to 
most readersi and their truth is admitted by the more 
intelligent of Butman actors. Reform is delayed by tbe 
disposition of the better classes to regard the Zai as mere 
trifling. The newspapers devote no space to dramatic criti* 
cism and tbe denunciations of the priests are too wholesale 
to have mneh effect. By its borrowing from Parsi and 
English companies in recent years the Zat has proved that 
it is by no means stereotyped and that theatrical audiences 
are not so conservative as might have been expected. If 
some of tbe better companies could be induced to perform a 
superior type of play^even only as a curtain*raiser prelimi* 
nary to the Zat proper^the effect would probably be 
far*reaching. With (hiSi however, we must leave the subject; 
t is not for the pedestrian critic to prescribe the flight of 
Pegasus. 



NOTES ON TALAINQ EPIGRAPHY. 

By C 0. BLAGDEN, 

Sfraii* Seiilimantt Civil Strvic^ (Rtiirod.j 

Some apology ie due to the Society for the desultory and 
scrappy character of the foUowiog notes. 1 trust that it 
will be excused ia Tiew of the fact that the systematic study 
of the subject is still in Its infancy, while its importance is 
each as to justify its being brought to the notice of the 
Society even at its present stage. Epigraphy is the safest 
guide both to history and to linguistic study, and Talaing 
epigraphy has hitherto remained a practically unexplored 
field' Even the modem form of Talaing is little known to 
European scholars: the language has bceo neglected in 
Burma and there have been few facilities for studying it in 
Europe, 

Imporianct of rofaing. 

Linguistically considered, the value of Talaing lies in the 
fact that it is the oldest literary vernacular of Burma (and 
perhaps of all Indo-Chioa) and an important member of the 
Mon-Khmer family of languages, closely connected with 
Cambojan (Khmerh the other leading literary vernacular of 
that family. A comparison of its forms, both ancient and 
modero, with those of Its cognates in French Indo*Cbina 
will clear up much of the mystery which surrounds this 
family of languages. Historically, the Talaing inscriptions 
take rank amongst the oldest in Burma, and many interest' 
ing facts will, it is confidently expected, be gleaned from 
them when they are carefully and systematically studied 
and interpreted. 

Difficulty of ifu au6/ecf. 

[f modern Talaing ia little known, old Talaing may fairly 
be said to be an absolute itrra incognita- The Talaing 
literary tradition has been interrupted. Whereas a Burmese 
scholar can, I am informed, interpret, albeit with some troh- 
ble. the early Burmese inscriptions, I doubt whether there 
is a Talaing living who can make any sense out of the old 
Talaiog ones. The same difficulty prevailed in Camboja 
and Cbampa, and there too all attempts at interpretation 
had to begin de novo. In the case of Talaiog the difficulty 
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is very serious. The cnodern form of the Unguage is very 
much decay ed< both phonetically and morphologically. In 
other words, there is a huge gap between it and the language 
of the early inscriptioos, and thU can only be bridged by 
patient comparative study. To a modern Talaing the old 
language presents forms which seem lo him phonetically 
impossible and unintelligible. It admits combinations of 
consonants which the modern language rejects, it contaioa 
certain formative elements (in particular certain infixes) 
which are hardly traceable in the modem language, and the 
spelling has undergone radical changes even though modem 
Talaisg spelling lags centuries behind the spoken language. 
Hence it is no easy matter to tackle an old Talaiug inscHp* 

tiOD. 


Materials and Msth&ds <if4tady~ 

The Talaing isscriptioaSi so far aa known to me, go back 
to about the time of Anawrlita. There may be and proba* 
bly are older ones still extant, but up to now I have not 
been furnished with copies of them. From the time, how* 
ever, when the Burmese first conquered the Talaiog country, 
Talaing inscriptions begin to appear even in the Burmese 
capital. It is evident that at that period the Tattings were 
more civilised than the Burmese, and Talaing scribes and 
craftsmen were taken to Pegen (0 help in erecting the ia- 
scribed monuments which were set up there. The same 
procese went on in other parts of Burma, notably at Prome. 
And thus we find Talaing inscriptions set up to adorn Bud* 
dhist shrines or commemorate the glories of Burmese kings 
in districts where Tnlaing was not the spoken vernacular. 
A striking case is that of the Anenda Pagoda at Pa g^ , 
where (as M. Huber has recently pointed out in the BEF£0« 
1911) the inscriptions on the glased tiles decorating the 
building are in Talaisg, not in Burmese. In the same 
capital, too, and also at Prome, there are many Talaing in* 
acriplions cut on atone. 

The key to all this wealth of material has been fortunately 
famished to us by the quadriUngaal inscription connected 
with the Mya 2 edi Pagoda at Pagan, to which some reference 
has been made by Mr. Taw S^o iCo in his note on The 
Early Use of the Buddhist Era in Burma” in VoK 1, Part t 
of this Journal, This inscription centaiaa four versions of 
the same story is four different languages, vii., Pali, Burmese, 
Talaiog and a language which 1 have provisionally conjee* 
tnred to be Pyu. For further details 1 must refer the reader 
to recent articles and notes is the JRAS (1909*11) where 
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the detailed results the study of the Tslaiog and Pyu 
texts will be fooud. It is sufficient to say here that the 
Talaiog text, duly checked by the Pah and Boraese ver> 
sions, giTes us the old Talaiag forma in the atage of the 
developnenl of the language that prevailed about the year 
A. D. 1100 and enables us by aoalogy to interpret other old 
Taiaing inscriptions which have not so conveniently been 
suppliM with Pali and Burmese equivaleots. The import- 
sace of the Myasedi record can hardly therefore be over¬ 
rated: that document is, if one may say so, the Rosetta stone 
from which the further decipherment and interpretation of 
the Talaing inscriptions most proceed. And be it here said 
in passing, that in these Talaing inscriptions the mere pro¬ 
cess of decipherment does not as a riile offer very serious 
difficulties, provided that the stone is not much damaged 
by vestberiiig or wiliul defacement: the characters are 
usually clearly cut aod distinct and the old forms of the 
alphabet are soon recognised and identified The real 
difficulty, apart from the reading of blurred and damaged 
porlioDs and the conjectural restoration of missing passages, 
lies in the interpretation of the deciphered text. The pro¬ 
cess is necessarily a slow one. Words constantly appear 
which cannot at present be identified with modern equival* 
ents, for, apart from the great change in the language in 
eight centuries, the materials for the study oi modem Talaing 
are very inadequate and defident. Has well's vocabulary is 
very far from being a dictionary of the language, and the 
recently published Pali vocabulary with Talaing glosses 
{issued from the printing press of a Talaiog monastery at 
Pak Lat, Siam) Is not arranged in a way likely to facilitate 
the finding of unknown Talaing words. 

The only method available at present is the laborious 
comparison of context with context wherever the same un¬ 
explained word occurs: in process oi time this will deter- 
mioe its meaning In most cases, It will be a great help Co 
have before one inscriptions of different periods* SO that the 
gradual development of the Uuguage in all its successive 
phases can be clearly traced. 

Up to the present I have had few documents of this sort 
to work with. The most importsut is the Taleing text of 
the great Kalyui.ii insernptioa of Pegu. This is, unfortunately, 
broken Into fragments which Id some cases have sutiered 
very Mverely by weathering and wilful damage. Probably 
only about half of the text has been preserved. It is how¬ 
ever very important, as It embodies the Talaing of the latter 
end of the 15th ceOtnry A. D. aod represents a stage in 
which the language though still archaic begins to take on 
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its more modern iorm. As a mailer of fact, I should say 
that this stage, so far at least as the spelling is conceroed, is 
nearer to the modern written form than it is to the form of 
A. D. UOO. The reason U that the vriltea Tajaiag has not 
kept pace with the progressive changes in the spoken Ian* 
goage bnt is now a stereotyped system, partly representing 
past phases in the development of the language and partly 
a somewhat arbitrary convention. It has been to some 
extent recast in such a way as to produce forms analogous 
to such English spellings as *' rhyme" and scythe,” which 
are neither phonetically nor etymologically coirecl. So too 
many modern Talaing epellings represent neither the present 
sound nor any former pronnuciation: they are artificial 
spellings invented to hannoniee the present with the past, 
but actually misrepresenting both. 

Rstults- 

It is somewhst premature st present to speak of results, 
but a few words may perhaps be said on the subject even 
now, So far as the contents of the inscriptions are coaecrn* 
ed, no great new historical facts have as yet come to light, 
though at any moment something of the kind may be reveal* 
ed. Bat much has been found which will contribute to our 
better uaderstandiag of the material and mental condition of 
the people of Burma in the early days when the truly historical 
epo^ may be said to begin. Vhere Isa great deal of inform¬ 
ation about their slate of civjlisalioa and environment, even 
when allowance has been made for the idealising tendency 
of these rather high-flown records, '9/e learn a good deal 
about their social condition, their beliefs and aspirations, 
and their customs. The whole thing is of course strongly 
tinged with courtly panegyric aud religious sentiment; these 
inscriptions were doubtless drafted by ecclesiastics at the 
order of the eovereign. But under their conventional 
phraseology we get glimpses of the life of the people them¬ 
selves It is noticeable that they are usually spoken of as 
** the four castes," as if the Hindu caste system fully prevail¬ 
ed in Burma at that time. But that may be merely a piece 
of conventional phraseology ultimately derived from Indian 
models. However, Brahmins are mentioned and their 
acquaintance with the Vedas is referred to. But the pre¬ 
vailing tone is of course Buddhist. 

Linguistically the inscriptions are already yielding much 
interesting information. The old form the language, 
unlike the modern form, offers few difficulties to the traos- 
literator. Its alphabet, the parent of the modern Burmo- 
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Talaiag oae, Is derived from eouthera India* and is faller than 
that of Pali but leaa complete (ban the Sanskrit, eontaioing 
hovever the tvo Sanskrit sibUaats a and a (*a/)) which 
modern Talain| has lost. U is probable that this alphabet 
never really sufficed to represent all the shades of the com* 
plea Talaing vowel system. At any rate the system that 
can be deduced from the old inscriptions isfsr less exten* 
sive than that of the modem spoken language. The old 
laDeaa|e allowed the consonants e, d, r, f, and a to be used 
as finals, whereas the modem form rejects them in that 
position. It also, in Indian loanwords, permitted such 
finals as /, ft, and d, which are now a daya turned, as a 
rule, even la writing and always in speech, into t, n, aod /. 
Owing to the presence of infixes, which have now almost 
dwindled away, and the greater fulness of its prefix sylla* 
bles, the old Talaiog has a decidedly less moDOsyllabic 
appearance than the modera. It is however believed that 
the language is built up out of simple monosyllabic roots, 
having not more than one consonant at the loginning and 
the like at the end. At no stage in its development does 
Taiaing seem to have tolerated double final consonants. 
But it does admit certain combinations initially, tliough there 
is reason to suppose Ibat in such cases one of the consonants 
was originally a prefix or an infix. 

However ^at may be, the old language has in active use 
(quite apart from such fossilised affixes) a dearly traceable 
system whereby words are extended by prefixes and in¬ 
fixes Suffixes are not used. Of the prefixes the chief 
are the verbal a- and p-. the latter of which has a causalive 
iorca The infixes include 'Um*, ‘in-, and -fr*. Their pre¬ 
cise import has not yet been determined. The last named 
appears to form substantives from verbs and adjectives. A 
remarkable thing about It is that when applied to a word 
having two initial consonanls it is inserted after the first 
and before the second, but when it is used with a word 
having but one initial consonant it causes the Utter to be 
reduplicated and Is inserted between the original and the new 
initial. As aspirated consonant is, however, treated aa a 
doable consonant. Thus from /nek, "great,” is formed the 
word /irnck, ''extent,” but from doe, "to be," dfrdoe, 
" being, existence." This infix la even applied sometimes 
to Indian loanwords, e.g., si'rauk, from sulc^a, aod eirftiy, 
from eftayd. 

This seems to indicate that such Indian words bad already 
at that time been established so long in the language as to 
pass for native words and be treated accordingly. The 
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system of affixes io old TaUio^ may be compared to the 
Carabojan, which however i« evec more elaborate, 

A very ooticeabU feature of old TalaiDg is the large 
namber of ludiaa loaawords derived direct from the Sufis* 
hrit, aot tbroagh Pali. There are oi course also Pali forms, 
and even forms which are partly based on Sanskrit and 
partly on Pali. 

It is evideol that the ioflueoce of Sanskrit oo Talaing 
must at some time prior to A. D. IICK) have bees very coo- 
siderable indeed. As tbrongbont Southern lado-China 
generally the Sanakribusing Mahayanist Buddhism can be 
traced back to an earlier epoch than the PaU*o$ing Hinaya* 
niat varietyi there is nothing specially surprising in the 
circumstance that the Talaiug country forms no exception 
to the rule in that respect; bat the fact does not appear to 
be distinctly realised in Burma. 

Another point established by the inscriptions la that ma, 
which, in the modern language, forms a sort of participle 
when joined with the simple verb, is in old Talsing a sepa¬ 
rate relative particle, which can admit of another word 
intervening between it and the verb. In other respects the 

S rammar and syntax of old TaUiog are not very different 
rom those of the modern language. Etymologically, of 
course, the inscriptions serve to explain many forms which 
phonetic decay has since obscured. Prom the point of view 
of vocabulary the old language appears to me to be much 
nearer to the modern Talsing than it is to the old Cambojau, 
and a very long time must have passed since the original 
separation of theae two languages, seeing that even eight cen¬ 
turies ago they had already diverged so much. This con^dcr- 
atioD seems to indicate that the two peoples had occupied their 
respective countries in remote prehistoric times, which it Is 
now impossible to determine even spproxitoately. Com¬ 
pared with them, the Burmese and Siamese, and indeed 
most of the other races now inhabiting Indo* China, are new¬ 
comers of the day before yesterday. 

Altogether there is much to be learn I from Talaing epi¬ 
graphy aod the above remarks are in no sense an attempt 
to exhaust the subject, but merely an instalment or interim 
report, I hope at some future time to be in a position to 
supplement them withfuller and more definite iofonaation.* 

* Tbis psper was rod before tbe Anneal KeeHug ol tbe Sodcr7 bdd 
on the 801 February. 1913. 




HYPNOTISM IN BURMA. 

By Maukq Shve Zan aukg, 6. A. 

Hypnotiam wa» pr&ctised by the E^yptiaa pneets «od 
the Pereitn magi, aod U etill practised by the lodian yo£ia» 
in the East Jo Burma it is known under the jeueric name 
of • mhaw The derivation of this word is uncertain (1) but 
its meaniuj a>ay be gathered from the different forms which 
I will now proceed to briefly describe 

(o) WITCHCRAFT. 

S^n-inAaa' is QOlhiog more than hypnotiam abuaed, in 
which an agent, usually a woman, tofluences her neighbours 
telepathically for evil. That is, she causes some one who is 
open to outside influences to suffer illness. This is done 
either out of spite or for a pecuniary gain. As an example 
of spile, a case of partial aphonia was within the writer^s 
knowledge. In 18^5 a xat'fnmtho (chief actor) married the 
prima donna who was the wife of another io the same 
company. The actress’ mother who was a Shan did not 
approve of the scandalous marriage and left her daughter 
when the new $OD‘ip>law lost his voice and could not sing 
any more. Both be and his wife affirmed that her mother 
bad wreaked her vengeance on him. As an example of 
pecuniary gain, the ease of a couple who in 1893 used to be 
the terror of the local Police in Kawmhc of (be Hanthavaddy 
district may be cited. In their case the husband practised 
therapeutics and cured the illness caused by the wife. 
Witches are reputed to be able to create hallucinations and 
it is alleged that when they entertain their enemies they 
geaeralky turn unpalstable things into savoury dishes. And 
so the writer while in Kawmhu was warued by his servant 
not to eat even itf’ptf (pickled tea leaves) in their house. 

Burmans do not talk about wisards. But a variety of 
this craft is known as konv'mhaw. The word 'kawe* is 
the equivalent of 'wise^ardV And yet professors of this 
higher craft are not men but women. The w«U*ki)Own 
MhaW'kadsws, Ma Ki and Ma Pi. of the Burmese Court 
were sorceresses of this class. These weird ladies are 
reported to have possessed the power of transforming 
themselves into s vulture etc., especially when they competed 
with SayaS'in arts. 

1. *Mhaw' Isprobabty ooiiii«c(<d with the Pali *Hoba* (ttupefae* 
tiouj. 
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The Pali word ^ kawi ’ (a wbe per&oo) from which the 
dame was derived betrays the meaoing that witchcraft is a 
scieace. A treatise on the essence of the science, enKtled 
the ‘ Kawe-ihara-kyom’, will probably be found Iq the 
Bernard Free library, Bnt the existence of wundwin~«vna 
(born witches^ accounts for the fact that witches are generally 
met with in out-of*tbe*way places, such as Gwa, Bug, and 
other similar places in Burma. Some, however, go so far 
as to say that oue is aure to meet with a witch in every 
seven booses. Born witches are supposed to be soperior to 
those who acquire the art. 

(6) Spiritism, 

(i) Ae«fn*mhow is another iorm of the misuse of hypnotic 
powers, ill which an operator honestly thinks that he 
employs a disembodied spirit as hit agent in causing harm 
to individual subjects, 

(ii) . The p6nnQga attack is a specific iorm of class (i) 
under this fa«ad, in which people occasionally witness the 
throwing of stones by unseen hands. Some forty years ago, 
U Mra Phsw of Akyab experienced a very bed attack of 
this sort by a ** poltagelst'' The writer is indebted to Dr. 
Maung Tha Noo, A.T,M,, K,S,M, for the following de¬ 
tails 

He writM.—1 eaaaet give you Ibe correct dale. It wee about 1170 
that I lirel c^perleoced the uin, which iMted for about a week. Big 
lunpe of earth fell Ihroagh comparatJveJy toall ope&iogs la (be lattice* 
woric. Small lampi oecaelonally bit tbe lumatca wltbont adsally 
harbog them. Tbe pbeoeieeaeB began et sigbU during tbe tiret lev 
daye. but later, it tooV place at daylime too. u Mra Phaw who (• my 
brother«in*law bad eeveral pupiU. They all watched but could dalect 
uo eigB of bumaB ageaoy. HU brother Mauug Sau Hit aboard tha 
'pelter'ghoer, when be was alapped teroee bU check by an unaeea 
baud in broad daylight with such force aa to make bia cigar fly oil from 
Ilia mouth. A neighbour lawyer |en>Iemas, who was well knowo lo 
higher circleSi ome upetairs talking eUgbtiagly 0( the POBoaga. Out 
he too reeelT^ a alap acro&s bia face >ritb e»m force as lo make bU 
bead dreee go off fly tug. ia full view of iseBy otbere preeeot. WbCB 
Pongyis performed the parUta or devfUesp^Uog ceremoay at night, 
even they were pelted with amall Ibis pa ot earth oo their beada. 

Not long after, l.e. aboof 1671 or 1672, a flre^pbcoomenon took place 
in your $aya Maong Thaa'a hoose. First 1 aaw the roof at the back on 
fire. But when toe fire was beiag exiioguUhed, the roof Ib front 
caught Arc, not from any visible sparka. In Ihia myaterioua way aeveu 
places were affected without burning down tbe bouse. It was at 1 p.m, 
and attracted crowds of people. As tbe oatural ceuae of Ibe fire ceald 
not be discovered, U waa attributed to tbe POnoaga. 

Again, abont 1674, ‘Vondauk U Shwe Taw’s children happened to 
become (aalliar with a frleadly eplrit who aa^lied tbem with betel* 
<}uida, p^eta of fefpef elc., when aeked for. This was at the expeose 
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of nitht road MlIen. fiat vb«a other tricks ( 1 ) oenrred, the childrca 
fot 2nid sod tj Sbw< Tew bed to moTe mto soother house where 
the spirit followed hel turned himseli into en coemy by tbroviaf eshes 
late dishes ia breed dsylltbt. These three esses Z knew well and 
pcrseaslly. Severed other insteaces ere reported aov end 
1 wilt oot ^ve you bearseys. 

The Ibtest case of 9tone*lhrowiD£ was reported in 1905 
from U Hmam^’s house in Crisp Street. TJiis gentleman at 
first suspected * aeigtabour as joking with him. But when 
stones began to drop from the ceiling in full view of a com* 
puby of friends, he realised that the matter was serious. 
So be engaged a Saya from Pazundaung to dispel the attack. 
Stones, however, continued to drop not only in the presence 
of the Saya but every night for fully a fcrloiglit. Tire 
pbenooeaoa ceased only after he had secured the services 
of a Pongyi from Maulmelo to counteract the evil icfluences 
of spirits. U Hmaiog now honestly believes that their 
employer, a native of Chedubs. died later through the 
effects of a dan*byan (counter*punishment) administered by 
the PoQgyi (2), Stone-throwing la these two instances must 
not be confounded with thatforge*6o on marriage occasions. 
On these occasions, stones may very often reach the Police 
courts. But in the case of trne phenomena it is noticeable 
that stones do not hit the inmates of a house though they 
fall very near them so as to merely frighten them, or do 
not hurt them even if they happen to be bit. 

Another variety of it consists in burning the clothes of an 
enemy in^de a chest in which those of other people, if kept 
togetberi are left intact. 

Phenomena of this kind occurred about 1661 in Ma Phaw's 
house of 2lst Street Fangoon; the substance of her own 
account of how she was troubled by poltageist phenomena 
for eighteen months ia given below 

One evening about eight o'clock a corner of her mos* 
quito curtain caught fire; she ran up and put it out and 
thinking that some burglar must have got into the house 
she searched the house through but found nobody ; hardly 
had the search been completed, when another curtain caught 
fire. After this burning incidents occurred to a more and 
more alarming extent; day after day until nearly It o'clock 
at nighfi the smell of burning would arouse them, and (bey 
would find now this |^ece ot silk, uow that cloth, ablaze. 
They tried putting all clothes away in boxes, but the clothes 


1 It weal4 be intereaUag to koow what tb«»« tricks v«re. vbleb 
irlgblened tbe childrea. Bat 1 have bo line to writs to Dr. M' Tha 
Hoc at Saadoway. 

2. Tbe mefitioo oi *poo|yl' la this eoaneetiou most aol mfalesd. 
Be is bat one oi a few black sheep la tbe Oock. 
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vould be £oapd removed anH aflame lo another quarter of 
the house: if ho vfever the boxes were locked then the 
materials ioside were not harmed. Kothiog ever b^gan to 
bum while it was being watched but turn away for a 
moment and it might cat^ fire : if one kept bis eyes on a 
mosquito curtain it was always the farthest corner that 
burst into Hanses; many people came to aee these phenomena 
and one amongst them said that the inmates were lucky, in 
Bot getting pinched or having stones thrown at them as evil 
spirits conld do Ibis also. The next day when sitting at 
(able they suddenly felt a pinch and stones dropped from 
the ceiling. Ma Phsw herself was not much molested but 
twice felt the press of a very big and heavy hand» her four 
daughters were continually worried, and it was noticeable 
that if one cried all four cried, if one laungbsd all four 
laughed. Many visitors came from all parts, aod received 
pinches so severe as to make a visible bruise: if the visitor 
said "I understand that only the inmates of the house are 
pinched/* he was certain to get immediately a very hard 
pinch or smack. No Europesn, however, who visited the 
house saw any phenomena at all; he night be just leaving 
the gate when flames burst out, and the like, but never so 
long as he remained under tbelr roof. 

* One of the daughters who was given magic oil learnt to 
communicate with the ''poltageist"; the spirit laughed at the 
Sayas who tried to drive him away and said if they fed 
him would go away and leave them treasure by the garden* 
well. Mb Pbaw replied that if be had treasure to give them 
he would give them there and then : immediately something 
wrapped up In paper dropped from (be ceiling: she opened 
it i in the paper were her daughters* earrings. 

As time went on they got less aad less afraid of the evil 
spirit and learnt more and more how lo evade his tricks ; 
about one year after his Hrst appearence the phenomena 
became less frequent, until eighteen months Inter neither 
himself nor his freaks were to be seen again. 

In conclusion it may be said that phenomena such as have 
been described occurred rsgotarty, and not as isolated or 
occasional freaks, before many spectators and yet no signs 
of a visible agent were ever seen. And so also for other 
occurrences. Pice and other coins /rtgutntty disappeared 
from visitors' pockets, and then again dropped from the 
roof. 

It is not possible that the agent should be human actiog 
in a human body, though some may prefer to judge the 
phenomeoa to be hypnotically rather than sprltoally induced. 
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A third form vas reUled About the year 2890 by a 
Earopeac who was then reaidio^ in a rented house in Sule 
Pagoda Road. At first he was rather amused with the 
Unusual phenomena of novements of objecta e. the 
falling of glasses off the table, the rocking of coals against 
the vail, the displacement of hats and sticks in the room 
etc. He said that he had never previously witnessed Such 
phenomena in his life though he had travelled much. But 
be sorely complained of his food having been tampered 
with by an invisible hand It is said that his cooked dishes 
were found mixed with a quantity of sand and that, from 
day to day, uotwithstanding great precautions taken by 
him. This necessitated his removal from the tempomrily 
haunted house which then attracted great crowds oI people 
including many soldiers. 

(ill) Allied to the last mentioned is a form called tamein^ 
chinmhaw (petti*coat hypnotism) in which the agent pro* 
duces marvellous pheoomeoa through his alleged spiritual 
agency. In 1895 the writer personally witnessed telekines* 
is, or the movemenl of inanimate objects at a distance, per¬ 
formed not by a professional juggler but by a respectable 
ward headman, Says Se, ofKyaukse where hU name and 
fame as a Mha*t-9<iya will be long remembered by future 
generatioos. He conld bid any thing come to him provided 
that be bad touched it before it was put away from him. 
This was no mere legerdemain aided by a black thread 
against the back<grouad of a black screen on an European 
stage. 11 was displayed in an open place in the writer's 
own house where the Saya was brought by a Head Const* 
able in order to convince the incredulous writer. The Saya 
would be very sore if his myti-ti (genuine) phenomenon 
were regarded as my4UlHi, that Is, as a mere optical illusion. 
When pressed for an explanation, he naively ascribed it to 
the spiritual agency. 

Barsans look upon it as a very conlevplible art as the 
oame indicates. When the writer mentioned $ya Se’s 
abilities to a Pongyi in Basseiu, who was also reputed to 
employ spirits, he at once said that Saya Se might have had 
to touch things before he moved them. And he went on to 
say that a far superior art is to move thioga without previous 
touching, as when a Saya merely points his finger at a 
fruit which be desires to be plucked without climbing up 
the tree. When asked If he conld show the phenomenon, 
he replied that It was necessary to greatly excite the spirits 
as when two rival Sayas compete with each other in arts (1). 

1. lam tolly alivs to tbe fact tbit I btve expoaeC nyaetf to eriU* 
ciami by SpirituU (or having daisad their highly iuteruting pbeuo* 
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(c) SNASE-ttLDSION. 

Saya Se wa& also repated to bean adept in mve-mhnwt 
i. e., the ait of turniog a rod or caoe into a snake. It is said 
that he practised it when it suited him to make a Jiltle money 
out of the hallacination' For instance, a householder saw 
a snake fa bis compound but suddenly lost si|hi of it. He 
nalnrally became nneasy in his mind as it mi|bl bite his 
children. One of his neighbours would tell him to seud for 
Saya Se who charged a visitiog fee of Ss. S/*. On arrival 
he enquired of the householder what kind ot snake it was, 
how long Bod how big and so forth. After getting all the 
necessary information) he pretended to make a search 
especially at the spot where the saake was last lost sight of. 
Lo and behold ! There was to be seen, to the mingled joy 
and surprise of the houseowner, a snake of the exact deS' 
crlption given by himself. To all intente and purposes, it 
was the very saake that sluak into the thicket under bis 
own eyes. 6ut Saya $e, in order to convince biin that it 
was uot a natural snake but one sent by some evil.minded 
person through the black art with a view to harming him. 
turned the snake Into a rod or cane. The hoaseowner 
thereupon thanked Saya Se much for bis timely services 
rendered in removing a danger that a little while ago 
menaced the safety of his family. Such is a simple snake 
story, among others, told of Saya Se of Kyaukse fame, But 
what he was pleased to show to the writer was not a trios* 
formed snake but just the snake*like movements of the 
writer's own handkerchief. 

(d) The Art of FASCmATiON. 

Piyo-lhi^dhi is persoual magnelism practised with the 
aid of charms called $M9, four classes of which are known 
to Bormans 

Itlhi»9h6 secures the love of a woman, and pariiha-aM 
that of a mao, to the opposite sex ; rdja-shC influences kings 
and official superiors and thabba-sh^, the people in gcoersl, 
aieua acder bypaetUra which !■ looked upon with soeaewbet oadeerved 
contempt. But it may be noted that apitiu retuse to execute tba ordera 
of the tnsetex in the preienee ot a oian of aoperior Theee 

pbeoomeoa which at firat tight seem almost iupoieibla without the 
inlerveutioo of spiiiu occur very rarely. Bat when they do occur, they 
are geQuiae. My poiitioals simply thia—that when a pbcnameocm is 
explicable oa the theory of isa^ble bsUucieotloo {collective, lostant* 
aoeous. positive end aegative) induced telepalblcally, ve need not 
trooblc ourselves abool " poiUgeista " io order to acceuol for it, I mean 
that, if a living mind can act oa asotber direct, prododog Ulujioas of 
all the five senees, there U do room for (heir iaterventioa. In aoy 
case, these insUDcea might. 1 think, ba ay stemaUeally collected and lo* 
veeUgated by the Burma Research Sode^. 
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(e) KUya-thiddhl (Physical POWers). 

(i) AoustbesiA or analgesia is known as <foft*pee (slick- 
prooi) and da*pee (da*procf). But the people even talk o£ 
the boUet-proM. The (emporarf immu&it 7 from pain is 
occasionally met with and is therefore coveted by many. 
But it is diificnit to ccnvioce them that this immunily is 
never permanent. 

(ii) The art of melting into airy nothing* or remaining 
invisible before another’s view, is called sh«m*pee. This 
phase of negative ballueioation is rather talked about than 
practised at the present day. 

(iit) The term ' ECfiya^tbiddfai* also iaclndea physical levi¬ 
tation. 

(/) HYPNOTIC Therapeutics. 

(i) The curative phase of hypnotism is practised by our 
mental therapists called Chi//a/akB*sayos. 

(ii) The spirit*, or devil-, cure by Payo^-Mya% is no 
doubt A form of suggestive therapeutic. Si-man or yt-man 
(cbarined or mesmerised oil or water) is often used, some¬ 
times with Yery good results in a great many functional 
diseases. 


{£) MeDIUMISM. 

(i) Self-^pnotism is practised by mediums called Nat- 
kadaws, They induce auto-hypoosis but honestly believe 
that they are possessed by one or other of the thirty-seven 
naU to whose service they devote their lives by profession. 
These mediums claim to be clairvoyant. 

(ii) Nat-mhaw is a form of raedinmiso in which an agent 
invokes a not to possess, not himself but, a subject who ia 
generally clairvoyant, 

(A) Puaaf-RBUOIOUS HYPNOTISM. 

If the object of positive hallneiantioa be the form of tlie 
Buddba. hypootiam is then named Phaya-mhaw or 77iO' 
mddhi~mhav. In this case the prevUeged percipient is first 
of all required to take refuge in the Three Gem^—the Bud¬ 
dha, the Doctrine and the Order^^nd to observe the five 
cardinal precepta or Silas, before he is allowed to see the 
Buddha face to face. 

(f) Pancalet-sayas. 

Sorcerers of this class produce instantaneous and collect¬ 
ive hypnosis and show phenomena which are nothing short 
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of miraculous. They swallow a big boat in full view of the 
public OD the road*side. Oo one occasion it is said that a 
boy on the top of a tree behind the Saya escaped his 
hypnotic influence. And when he cried oat that the Saya 
was merely walking alongside the boat, be was lastantane- 
ously hypnotised into a ballucinatiou that the tree was very 
low. Thereupon the boy jumped ou to the ground when 
he was killed by the fall. 

Another phenomenon commonly attributed to them ia 
similar to the Endian rope trick. The Saya flies a thread 
Tertically ioto the sky aod bids paper figures of soldiers 
climb up the thread to fight a battle with the Thagyo'min 
{Ring of gods) in mid'Sir whence the booming of the artillery 
duel can be heard by the audience. 

They are also reputed to be able to produce dUbes de* 
manded by spectators. But they have to admit that the 
phenomenon displayed is illusory ; for, they cannot possibly 
live on the dishes produced by themselves but must neces* 
Sarily depend upon the obartly of the people to whom they 
ester. Sometimes spectators temporily satisfy themselves 
with the dishes and the effect lasts for some little time after 
(he hypnotic influence has worn off. But at other times the 
hynotised subject merely bites bis fingers whenever he at> 
tempts to eat an Imsgioary frail in his hand. 

These Sayas, however, little understsod the true theory 
of hallucination ; for, they booeslly believe that it is due to 
a certain charmed preparation composed of ingredients (1) 
difficult to collect. 

Saya Skvb Maung and Mindat*M]n. 

Saya Sbwe Maung, one of the retainers of the Crown 
Prince, is said to have created not less than seven Shwe 
Maungs in the presence of the £fnsh^mj*n, but his multiples 
disappeared when called out by the Prince. He is a 
psrrsllel to Culabhan of Buddhist scriptures in which the 
Arshsnt is recorded as having created a thousand selves. 
In this case all except the genuine disappeared when any 
one of them was touched. But the one touched happened 
to be the original. 

A CHINAMAN AND A BURMAN. 

A very amusiog story is current of a Cbiuaman who 
thought that he had cheaply bought a fat pig from one 

1. Some say that the term 'Paficalet' ia derived Iron the 'five 
parts ’ of a herb used as an iogredieet But in aJI probability tbe word 
is a oorropiloa of *Psftca.lhA* (flvo4ea»<d iUuaios). 
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MsiUDg Lu Gyi. Haliway homei the Celestial found bis 
basket empty and, exasperated to a degree at the idea of 
foul play by the treacherous Burman, he returned to Maung 
Lu Gyi’s house. Meanwhile the Burman, expecting the 
return cl the Chinaman, pretended to be fast asleep, instead 
of absconding which course would bring bin to griei for 
cheating. The Chinaman attempted to wahe him up by 
pulUog his limbs about. But alas! First the hands, next 
the legs, happened to be tom off the body to the dismay 
of the amazed and half*dazed Chinaman who thereupon 
promptly took to his heels for fear of being arrested by the 
Police for grieirous hurt or possibly culpable homicide. 

(/J Path AM AN* SAY AS. 

This class of sorcerers is not commonly met with. They 
do not use any chemical composition but work by telepathy 
and produce all kinds of hallucination, instantaneous, 
collective, pesilive and negative. They can also produce 
double or multiple selvea vanish into thin air, remain in* 
visible etc. They occupy the position of Indian yogis and 
their powers are spoken of in Buddhist works as v/j^d> 
moylddhi. 

U AUKO OP Pfome and King Booaw>phaya. 

A very interestiug account of the famous Yaih^ (Rishi) 
XT Aung by Professor Duroiselle appeared in the Ratigoan 
Oattii* of the 30th of December 1904. This Says is accre* 
dilcd with having daily fed a thousand dogs with an ta* 
exhaustible handful of rice, and having produced fruits of 
far*off lands at request. His fame a^ead far and wide. 
King BodaV'pbaya was alarmed on Itearing about his 
powers and fdt himself insecure on tbe throne as long as 
the Saya lived in bis kingdom. And so he ordered the pro* 
daction of U Aung before him. The Saya was arrested at 
Prome sod placed in tbe bold of a boat which was to 
convey the prisoner to the capital. His captors thought 
that he was thereby secured in safe custody But, alas, U 
Aung was becking them from the river bank I This frighten* 
ed the captors out of their lives. And they entreated him 
not to evade and elude tbe arrest out of pity for the poor 
captors who were sure to be killed by tbe eoraged King for 
faUure to effect the arrest. U Aung complied with their 
request and accompanied them to the capital. On arrival 
there he told tbe King that the surest way of killing him 
was to erase a zero which he wrote. Tbe King tried to 
erase one when two appeared. These, on being erased, 
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agaio doubled themselves and lo this way the zeros multi* 
plied themselves to such an exteot that the Kiog was sorely 
perplexed and disappointed. Alter that. U Auog disap* 
peered for ever. Bot the people believe bio to be still 
alive. XC^e should oo longer regard his life as romantic, 
seeing that all the phenomena r^ted of him ue scientifi¬ 
cally explicable on the theory of instantaneous and collect¬ 
ive hallucioatioQ produced by telepathic suggestions. Eveo 
the superstitious belief that be is sbU alive is but tbe natural 
result of his survivals alter apparent deaths of his appari¬ 
tions! selves. 

A PATHAMAN SaYA and an ALCHEMIST. 

Another interesting, antobiograpbica] etmry was related 
by the late Saya Ku of Saadovay. He was a lad of about 
sixteen years of age when he met a Puthaman Saya some* 
where near Padanng in Ihe Prome district. One day the 
Saya and his pupils set out on their famous journey to Aja* 
goua's cave on tbe Arakan Yoosas in ibe vidnity of tbe 
Bassein district. 

It may b« noted, ia peaetag, that A|a>geoa waa the fiaow alcbeslit 
of Pegaa. who apeat ail hie reeeareea aad loot bia eyesight in hie 
• Her the phUee^heNa atoes He gave op the art la great deipair. 
Bat the atory gM that by pare aoehteat he oes day foaad oat the 
aeercia of tbe Riabla oT old a^ he beeaae tbe proud pwirraor of the 
moeb coveted ateoA whkh reatored hta alghl. It la aaid that be acot a 
pupU to rhe bwaar to hey kim two auimafa cysa wherewith to replace 
bia loat oaea. Bet the pepU Jtaet ■utiugcd to proeore ooeef gMl'a eyes 
Bod oaaof ox’s Hei»ce Ihe aaaae Al4*gesa (ggal.aad>oxl, fieiore be 
relired frera (be world, he deeired the iohaytaata of Pagaa to asicll 
all lead aad copper la tbetr poeaiaalca, each is front of bla own hoeae, 
Aa he paaatd alMg tbe atoeeta, he turaed Ihem lalo gold aad tUver by 
e ala^e toaeh ha gave to the moltea acm) wtlh hia To the 

Bameo, Ibotgh atlU soacqsaiatrd with the propertiea of radlea. the 
raiiii of iaaenerable pagodas ia Pagan arc aa etoqoeat tcrUawiy of 
the wealth of Ptgao aa the rcaoH of the traasaDotaHM of baacr aetala 
into aobler ooee. 

On their way the party became hungry and sat rouod in 
(he heart of a forest when a ^g dr^ar leaf with dishes 
over it mysteriously fell in Iroat of each. After they had 
satisfied their hunger, tbe Saya asked his pu^ls to fetch 
water from a spring in the neighbourhood. All the older 
disciples failed to get wafer because every bamboo cut 
by them was found without joints so that H would hold no 
water But Manog Ku. after a few trials, stuffed one end 
of tbe cot bamboo with grass and fetched water to his 
master. The Saya saw the intelligence of MaungKu.whom 
ho therefore loved most, lu their next advance the party 
saw all stones turned into gold and silver and the pupils 
attemplcd to grab them wliM Ihe master reproved them 
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iorbeiog greedy. At laetUie p^rty arrived at their objec- 
live which was a ca^ secared with iooer aad outer doors, 
both uoder lock and key. The master opened the doors aad 
xa the ianer room was a small table with a pair of scales and 
some Bsh'lookiag powder la a little vase. He careiuUy 
weighed the poster and dlstribated a quarter of a tical to 
each papil ercept to Mauug Ka who received double the 
qnactity. The master him^f appropriated no more than 
what he doled out to others. This wonderfol ash. supposed 
(0 have been prepared by Aja^gona, was an analogue of 
Metcbnikoff's Bulgaiiancard and was therefore regarded as 
the elivir of life. After that tlie master separated from his 
pupils. Mauog Ku ate some of the ashes but lost the rest. 
He however lived over eighty without much ailmeDt. He 
wanted to see his master again but did sot know where to 
find him. In vain he searched for his master in the neigh* 
bourhood of Pad sung; but every aspect of the country 
seemed to him to hsve changed leaving not a trace of the 
enchanted wood and the cave. Failing to find bis msster, 
he wss next in search of s qualified papil to help him in the 
consummation of his paihaman art. somewhat after the 
manner of a modern hypnotist searching for a suitable 
sif6/scf. Again, he bitterly complained of his failure to Hod 
one who could stand the teals which he lesrnt from bis 
master. Up to the time of his death V Ku believed that his 
master was still alive. But he little dreamt that all that he 
experienced under hia master's influence could be equally 
produced by modem hypnotism. 

(k) Hypnotism and History. 

The previous mention of Bodawphsyi reminds us of his¬ 
tory and the following traditions are connected with 
historical personages 

|i) Byatwi and Byatta. having eaten the fogi^phowintha 
{i. s. the flesh of a rejuvenated yogi), acquired such powers 
as to frighten King Manuba of Thaton. It is said that they 
turned the kyaung upside down during their master’s 
absence. The King killed one of the brothers but the other 
escaped to Pagan; 

(ii) Prince Kyan^eit (or ICyan-yit) daring bis exile from 
King Nawratha’s Court tamed a sour lime into a sweet 
fruit by means of his wonderful spear which bad saved his 
life from the Kiog’s wrath ; 

(iii} Dhanimazedi and Uhammapala. both pupils of the 
renowned Bamai Sadaw of Ava, in their master’s absence 
put tbeir eew-fonod hypnotic powers to test-^ne by com¬ 
manding the sun to set on a fore-noon and the other by 
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c omman ^iag it to re*appear immcdutelj—to the wonder 
and aaui 2 emeot of the whole town of Ava. It vaa through 
their assistance that Saw Bn Me. a Talaiug captive princess 
at Ava, escaped frocD the clalcbes of the BuriDese King. 
The story goes on to relate that she was sent away in a 
boat which successively Inroed white, red and green so as 
to elude detectiOD by the riverine kins (outposts) to which 
the earaged King had sent messages to intercept the fugitive 
boat. They themselves bad to flee from the wrath ^ the 
King, On arrival at Pegu, they found Saw Bo Me already 
installed as qoeeu of Pegu. After a time Bhammaxedi left 
the Order and married the queen of Pegu. His friend, slQl 
in yellow robe, out of jealousy hypnotised the queen aod 
summoned her to his at nights for immoral purposes. 

The King, on finding ont that his queen was under the in* 
floence of Dbammapala. ordered bio to be put to death. 
But Dhammapala for a time succeeded in defending himself 
agaiost the attacks of the royalists by setting up a bamboo 
effigy to repulse (hem. The King, however, dehypnotised 
his men who then saw that it was but a harmless bamboo 
effigy. 

This story forms one of the most popular plays iu the 
Burmese dramatic world. And it facUiUtesour own traasl* 
tiou from history to drama. 

(1) Hypnotism and tkb stags. 

Zo-aa(bropii is ofteu acted on the stage. A human being 
is traasfonsed, not into a wolf as in Europe of the Middle 
Ages nor into a fox as iu Japan but, iotoa thornun tiger for 
a certain period. Certain villagers in Upper Burma still 
cisitn descent from a mau who was so metamorphosed. 

Another very peculiar animal ancestry it claimed, not on 
Darwin’s lints, iu Yegiu of the Thamwsddy district from 
a man who was tno^ormed f ro m a crocodile and who was 
relransiormed into that amphibious anima). 

Aphasia or loss of speech with reference to one’s true 
name is also acted in our xats (dranuitic plays). 

The case (1) cited by Leopold Casper, in which Tissie sug* 
gested to a hypoetised subject (bat the right nag*finger 
should indicate sexual desire and the left abstinence, recalls 
a delightful play in which a prince contrived to get into a 
princess' compartment. The compartment was closely 
guarded from all malm uoder pain of death but the prioce 
a oiagic riag which, if worn on a left finger, turned him 
into a womaa. 


1. Moll’s Hyp^ioHsm. p. 119. 
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The above liit does not pretend to b« exhaustive and in. 
stances of phenomena as knows or practised in Burma may 
be multiplied by any one interested in Burmese folklore. 
He viii find himself rather embarrassed not by the dearth 
but by the wealth of materials. 

Now, the Borman believes impJicitly in alt these pheno. 
mena and would not trouble himself about such evidence as 
would be accepted in a court of justice. Consequently, 
some of these phenomena have been relegated to the realm 
of superstition and others, to the region of myth. But fortu¬ 
nately for him, evidence has been systematically collected 
fo the West to confirm the existence of all these phenomena 
as liard facts. Where the Burman is now wrong is in his 
interpretation, i. e., in hiS explanation of the facts so eslab* 
lUbed. But whatever may be the different theories 
advanced by the credulous Barman, there is one thing com* 
men to the different forms enumerated above. Certain 
mantra* {or gaiha*) play a very imporfaot part. These are 
formulas written, half in Pali, half in Burmese and headed 
by the magic word ' Om ' (lord); for, without it a gaf^o is 
ioeffeelive. Like the sleep formulas of (lie Nancy school, 
they are but suggestions. They are repealed orally or 
mentally a certain uuenher of times while one's breath is 
held. The object of holding the breath is merely to aid 
the concentration of thought on the desired effect. Certain 
mechanical devices, such aa in or fa/pwo are also uB ed 
in eoDjunctloQ. The former is a hieroglyphic writing of 
nuinb^s or ebarsetera in a aqaare or a circle and the latter 
is a charmed amulet. TJieir value, like that of Mesmer's 
rod or Braid's button, cannot of course be denied, 


S. Z. A. 


THE INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 

The T&lu&bU article m the lint number of this Journal 
on the ''Lehoo, Ahka, aod Va l^ogta^es" illostratea and 
emphasises the need ior a system ol writing which will 
represent with reasonable accuracy, aod lo such a way aa 
to lea re no dosbt in the mind ol ooe who has learnt the 
system, the sounds heard in the laojoa^esof Burma. For 
a new sound it will, of course, be necessary to invent a new 
Symbol, hat such sooods are rare. Our own iasguake is 
rich in rowels, and a system which represents aU the 
English rowels will need but few additions to perfect :t. 

The asthor oi the above article has supplied a key to his 
system, but besides the minor objection that he departs in 
some respects from established practice without any obvious 
reason there is the serious one that be often leaves one in 
doubt as to the prouuociatioo of a word. As an iostance of 
the first one may mention the uae of oo " to represent (he 
sound of a in ruefs. The sound is rendered by u in all 
recognised systems, including that prescribed by the Govern* 
ment of Surma; and it is difKcnlt (o undersUud why oc ", 
which is not so pronounced, as far aa 1 am aware, ia any 
language but EugUah, and that only modern standard 
Engliab, ahould have been choeeo to represent it The 
author distingnishee the aound of oo in noon from that of u 
in frue, and oaea different symbols for them The two 
sounds are identical, aod it is impossible even to guess 
what soonda he intends to represent by the (wo aymbola> 

For the souud of e an men, eh is used lasted ol the i 
prescribed by Oovemmeot. Tbaa will not. I think, strike 
most readers as an improvement. There is nothing ap* 
proachiog an h in the sound; while the use of 4 is iacoiliar 
to all who read French (though the French sound is some* 
wbai wider), and ia also prescribed by the International 
Phonetic Association. On the other hand, owing to the 
adoption of Ap, AA, etc, to represent the aspirated con* 
sonants. It is imposrible to tell whether (to give an example) 
" Hehpu " on p. 45 as meant for Hipu " or " Hep*u." 

Again, the consonants are said to have " the ordiiaary 
sounda" Bat what as the "ordioary sound'* of e, which 
is frequently used througbont the texts ? In English it 
represents a before s or t, and A before a, o or u, and 
is therefore superfluous altogether. At first sight it seems 
as if the word “ ci *’ in the text was meant to be pronounced 
si, and the word **ca'' ka, though, if so, at as difficult to 
understand why they are not written sa and Ao. But 
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appareatl^r tbU is not so, for while oa p. 43 we have " ca. 
eof OB p. 45 we hare “ ka, on 

It will be recognised, I hope, that these cnticisms are not 
made with the object of findiDg fanit with tbe Revd. Mr. 
AntisdeVs usetnl article, but in order to show the necessitp 
for a sfstein devoid of ambiguity sod intelligible to the 
readers of the Jonrnal, oDce they have learnt it. 

The chief difficulty is with tbe vowels. The Romas 
alphabet contains but five vowel-symbols,—a, e, i, o, u. 
For most langnsges this nnmbsr is sltogetber inadequate, 
and other symbols have to be added. But first we have to 
agree on the sonods to be given to tbe five symbols which 
we slresdy have. On this point there is general agreeneot, 
and no reasonable man who has studied the subject can 
wish to give them any other values than the following:—! 


a as in father 

e i« rein 

i ,, machine 

o M low 

u i, rude 


The English language has, diphthongs apart, thirteen* 
vowela, so that there are no less than eight for which sym* 
hols have to be devised. The Burmese vowel*system is 
simpler, and indeed exceptionally well adapted to the 
Roman alphabet. Burmese has only ten vowels, all found is 
English, and of these only three, as will presently be teen, 
really need special symbols or combinstions of letters. 
Other Ian gusges spoken in Burma are less accommodating. 
AU the remaiaiug English vowels are found in them, and 
some others. 

It is BOW time to introduce tbe readers of the Journal, ao 
far as they have not been introduced already, to Ihe 
lotemational Phooetic Association. It has its headquarters 
in France, but is represented in England by Mr. Daniel 
Jones, of University College, London. Its system does not 
differ grestly from that d Dr. Sweet, the greslest of all 
masters of phonetics; it has a large and growing body of 
rcpresentalires in all parts of the world ; and the system 
has been used iu many works on language, including, 
corlously enough, the Asiatic langiiage which perhaps seeds 
it least—Japanese. It has, so far as I know, no rivals, and 
though I think better symbols might have been chosen in 

t Tbe vaieee are oaly approzloiate, (be EogUih vowels being hardly 
ever quite puc. Zn rein the i ia Lightly proaouoecd as in it, and tu 
lev tbe w aa tt in pat. 

* Or ioorteea, ii the sonsde in omiaa and bitro nre treated as separate 
vowela. See below. 
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9Ot0t cases there are do serious objecUoas to its use, while 
the advantage of havine a universal system far outweighs 
any to be obtaiaed from improvemeuts that are not 
generally accepted. I have therefore no hesitation in re' 
commending the system to (be readers of the Journal, and 
suggesting that it should be used in all future contributions 
on the languages of Burma. The key caa be obtained, ap¬ 
parently for5d.. from Mr. Daniel Jones, and the sabscription 
for members is 3^ francs a year, Including the supply of 
the Society’s Jonrnal, which appears once every (wo months. 

The system is practical rather then scientific. Those who 
wish to see a scientific system of visible speech sbontd con* 
suit Dr. Sweet's Primer of Phonetics (Oxford Press, 3s. bd.l, 
which supplies one in addition to that already mentioned. 
The ordinary Roman alphabet is utilised as far as possible. 
Where special symbols are needed inverted letters are 
sometimes employed for the sske of economy and esse la 
printing, the printer merely reversing his type. English 
can in fact, so far as the vowels are concerned, be written 
without any special types, sad so, of course, can Burmese. 
It has already been stated that there are ^ght English 
vowels which cannot be differentiated by the ordinary 
Eomen character. They are rendered la the Association's 
system te follows 


Pft 

Pit 

put 

put 

pet 

pel 

paw 

po: 

amiss 

smis 

not 

not 

out 

nat 

rat 

rati 


Strictly speaking the first three vowels should have a 
grave accent oo them, but this is dispensed with in writing 
English, as these vowels when followed by a final con* 
sonant are invariably given tbe relaxed pronunciation 
indicated by the accent. The colon after po indicates that 
the vowel is long. I should prefer to doable the vowel (pao) 
as in Sweet's system, and a double vowel would always be 
intelligibU. but tbe p<mtis not important. In oat the grave 
accent is dispensed with for tbe reason given in the case of 
pit, etc. Naught would of course be written no:t. The 
vowel sound in burn is not included in the above, as it is 
assumed to be a long form of tbe first sound in amiss. This 
is not quite accurate, as the a in amiss is indeterminate, 
but it is near enough for practical purposes. The word is 
written ba:n. Xneed hardly remind my Sottish readers who 
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proQouoce it bAro that tbe r is qiiite mate io standard 
Ea^liah. 

Of tbe Engbsb coosonaata the s in meaaare ia repre* 
seoted by a tailed s, and J, of course, by the same with a d 
prefixed, Sh is represented by tbe old fasbio&ed English 
long 9. and oh by the same folio wing a f; tbe fb in fbfn by 
the Greek letter, and that in ihU by tbe Anglo-Saxon symbol. 

is replaced by n with a tail. I have not attempted to 
produce tbese letters, as the Editor woald not thank me for 
doing so. The whole of this article, accordingly, can be 
printed without special types. If, howeTer, it is decided to 
employ tbe Assodatioa's system, types can be struck at 
trifling expense by tbe Journars printers. 

The Burmese souod*system is simple, and presents far 
less difficulty than tbe English. Of the eight vowel-sounds 
nenlioned above only tbe first five are found is Burmese. 
For the first two the diecritical mark can be dispensed with 
for precisely the same reason as in English. The sound of 
s in pat, however, often occurs without a coasonaut follow¬ 
ing it, and must then be written i to distiagaish it from a. 
For tbe next vowel fiw. though clumsy, is good enough for 
Englishmen, but if the Associetions'a system is introduced 
its symbol should of course be used. For the a in omiss, or 
the Burmese psew, a special symbol or diacritical mark is of 
course indispenaable. In my "Half the Battle I used &, as 
being familiar to every scho^bcy and less likely to frighten 
beginners than a. It is only when we come to the non- 
Burmau languages of Burma that the Association’s symbols 
become absolutely indispensable for the vowels. 1 can 
imagine no neater or more practical symbol for the u in nut 
than A. As to tbe conioosnts, a spedal symbol is, la order 
to obtain complete accuracy, indispensable for the purpose 
of distioguishiog the th in fhin from that in tfiis, both 
sounds Ixing ccmmon in Burmese. The aspirates must 
also be distinguished from the unaspirated letters, and this 
can only be done efficiently by meaoa of a diacritical mark. 
To use an h is clumsy and misleading, for though there is a 
puff of breath a/ftr the consonant it in no way resembles 
an h (being due to the release of air confined in forming 
the consooant), and there is all the difference in the world 
between ih (not the Eoglish sound, but an unaspirated f 
followed by an A) and an aspirated i> An inverted comma 
(*) is already used in Chinese and Tibetan, and nothing 
better can be found for Burmese* The Association’s system 
contains no provisioD for recording tbese aspirates. Nor 
does it supply tone-marks. For a falling tooe 1 have used 
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a slantiag line in a specimen of Burmese sent to the Associa* 
tioo’s journal, and a similar device has been employed for 
Chinese io the last number. For the abrupt tone perhaps a 
point in the middle of the line is as good as anyth log. 

I observe that the Revd. Mr. Antisdel, like myseU, uses a 
type* writer, and is anxious that any system of notation em¬ 
ployed should be such that it can be rendered on a type¬ 
writer. 1 can assure him that the whole of this article has 
been typed by my Yost without any addition from the pen 
except in the case oi the word written in Burmese charac¬ 
ters and the inverted comma, for which there is a symbol 
on the type-writer, but one differing slightly from that used 
in print. For a few pence extra types for e, e, v can be 
obtained and Inserted upside down in place of the super¬ 
fluous fractions, etc. Other symbols can be specially out at 
somewhat larger, but still trifling, expense ; or combinations 
can be used as suggested in the Mar^-April number of the 
Association’s journal, p. 4S. 

Whether the International Association's symbols are used 
or not, I would strongly urge that this Society lose no time 
in laying down a phonetic system, to which all contributors 
to the Jourasl should be re4nired to conform when giving 
specimens of Httle-koown languages or dialects. 

R. Grant Browr. 
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4. The Tale of how Mr. Owl’s eyes became large 
and of how Mr. Mole’s eyes became small. 

Once upoD a time Squirrel, Owl aod Mole found a cart 
aod wished to take a drive. They had no bulla ao they 
yoked into it a pair of tigers. In front of the tigers they put 
a pair of Leopards, la front of the leopards a pair of Jackals 
and in front of the Jackala a pair of Hares. The Jackals 
chased the bares, the leopards chased the jackals, and the 
tigers chased the leopards. With this team the cart bounded 
through the forest. 

Squirrel was driver and sat in the front, and to this day 
yoa hear a squirrel saying '‘kch i kch I kcb ! as if he were 
driving his balls. 

Behind him sat Owl who agreed to watch to see that the 
wheels did not fall off. Sitting well in the centre of the 
cart he strained his eyes gasiag from Side to side, in the 
effort to keep a good watch ou the wheels. Hence the 
Owl's eyes were stretched and are large to this day. 

At the back of the cart sat Mole, and as the cart bumped 
and jolted he was terribly tossed about. He held the cart 
on each side and leaning back, he laughed aod be laughed 
and be laughed so much that his eyes were almost lost to 
view. Hence the Mole’s eyes are almost invisible to this 
day. 

R A, S. 


5. How Mr. Cat taught Big Tiger. 

Great ie the fend between cat sod big tiger, and this is the 
cause. 

When the world was young and ail the animals newly 
created, out of each class one was taught the duties of bis 
class, and then appointed ‘*^aya" to the others. Thus, 
Dog was set to teach lion, wolf, fox aod all the dog tril^; 
goat was soya to sheep, deer, barking deer and all the goat 
tribe ; while cat had in her class tiger, leopard, and all this 
tribe. But Saya Cat when teaching Big Tiger, argued with 
himself thus; If 1 teach Big Tiger all my cleverness and 
cnnniog, be will become too powerful and with his strength 
of limb sud jaw he could slay with ease any animal be 
wished. 1 must do something to handicap him. 
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So Saya Cat taagbt Big Tiger bow lo walk velvet^footeS 
so that Dot eveo Mr. Barkiog Dear codd bear bis iooUteps 
when be walked the joogle paths ; taoght him to sheath his 
long slroDg clavs when he was playiog, and to use them 
wheo angered ; tanght to measore an openiog with his 
whiskers before letlmg his bead go through: tao^t him to 
purr, and give off sparks, and how to expaod the papils of 
his eyes so as to see well even to the dark;-^hBf Say a Cat 
did not teach him how lo arch his tail over his back, and 
to this day the Big Tiger's tad laps (be groimd as he 
walks. Tuk I Tok ! Tak ! al each step 1 And deer of the 
flat juogleand cunniog barking deer of (he bills can hear 
him Coming and flee ; so Big Tiger is compeUed (o lie id 
wait for bis dinoer iostead of stalking it, all because Saj^a 
Cat cuDoisgly did not teach him bow to carve his tail over 
his back. 

R. A. S. 

6. ThB race between Barking Deer and Tortoise. 

Once upon a time Barking Deer met Tortoise making his 
way slowly over a billlop. " How did you manage to come 
so far from your pond, friend TortoUe.** he taunted. “ And 
bow many days wilt it take you to get back? Don't you 
eavy my fleetoess of foot sind grace of limb ? Why, I could 
reach (he water a( Ihe fool of the hUI while you are travel* 
ling three cabite: I am truly eorry for you. Friend Tortoiee." 

Well/' eaid Tortoise, "we must (eel it If 1 run a race 
with you win, what will yoa stake on the race?" " Race 

with you. Friend Tortoise ('* scoffed Barking Deer. " If 
you win I promise faithfiilly that 1 will never eat again of 
the soft juicy grass on which 1 and my family now live, 
but will eat ouly (he coarse bitter jungle bashes iormj own 
life aud the life of all my descendants after me. And you. 
Mr. Tortoise, what will you stake?*' "f*. said Tortoise 
slowly, " will promise never to ester or live near water, as 
1 and my ancestera have always done, but will live in dry 
places; I and my descendants after me for ever." 

They started I .Barking deer ran like the wind over 

rocks and'stones and leaped with great bounds tta e bushes 1 b at 
blocked his path! Tortmse, however, looked for the steepest 
place on the hiU side, where it sloped sheer down to the 
water. He tucked bis bead and his twisted feet into his 
shell, and threw himself down the precipice. 

When Barking deer arrived at (be water's edge he was 
breathless and exhausted, but quite happy in having wou 
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the race ; whea he suddenly caught sight of Tortoise lying 
dosing half in and half out of the water. 

" ! He! Friend Barking Deer," said Tortoise, “ Don't 

forget your stake!" And he div^ into the water and 
swam away. 

Poor Barking Deer was sad, for he loved the the soft rich 
grass and the tender juicy grass that springs up after rain; 
but because of his vow, to this day Barking ^er lives on 
acrob jungle, ahbongh his eyes often turn to gase wistfully 
at the grass when it springs green after rain. * 
_R A. S. 

* Tke Bursioi believe tbet ihe gyi (barldog deer) etiver eats grass 
bel lives ee sernb jusgJe. 
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THE HUNT FOR THE BEESWAX. 

As tber« is sickness is this house, 

Sleep h*Ting lost its charms, 

Food its taste and 
Dxiok its flavor, 

5 We consulted Fiji (witch doctor) who resides at the 
head of the Tillable, 

We consulted Knji (witch doctor) who resides at the 
tail of the village. 

(We found that) we have to follow in the track of God's 
bees: 

We have to trace the way of God's green flies. 

At the top of the village, 

10 If it was not planted there could not have been, 

There is a grove of cherry trees. 

At the bottom of the village there is a grove of peach 
trees. 

TJte cherry trees In the bloom 
Attract the bees. 

IS The peach trees in their bloom attract the green flies. 
Then shall we, you and I, 

Having a common plan between us. 

Having a common end 

We should follow after the bees of God, 

20 We should track the way of His green fUes. 

Looking up the tops of the cherry trees 
There are bees humming. 

Looking up the tops of the peach trees 
There are the green flies buezing. 

2$ On the four sides of the earth, 

At the four comers of heaven 
Where dwell the bees ? 

Where (he green flies ? 

J do not know where the bees reside. 

30 1 cannot guesa where live the green flies. 

Looking round in many places. 

Searching in many localities 

(1 fonod) that the bees reside in the Land of the £asL 
The green files dwell in (he Land of the East. 

35 Making mine eyes the eyes of a wild cat. 

Transforming mine eyes into those of an eagle, 

I shall have to trace the ways of bees of G^, 

Shall have to follow in the track of His green flies. 
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Turning vy bead towards the East, 

40 Tumiag 017 neck to eaatwarda 

There (I see) oioe hives of bees, nine nests of green 
flies. 

Fesiding in the Land of the East. 

Tracing the way of bees, 

FoUowiDg in the track of green fliea 
45 We paasM thro* the cctskirls of the village. 

When ve have gone a little far 

(We come) to the fields of the daughters of mao, 

To the fields of the sons of mao 

There coo Id not have been if it was not planted. 

50 There is corn in the fields, the sweet corn ; 

There U corn in the fields, the bitter corn. 

Looking at the tops of the corn 
There the bees are hunming. 

Looking at the lops of the bitter corn 
55 The green flies are buzsing. 

Bees do not easily make tbeir horoe in this place, 

Green flies do not easily dwell in this sky. 

Having passed the fields of corn 
We go on farther and farther. 

60 Then we come to nine knolls of thatch grass. 

We thought that bees resided here. 

That the green flies resided here 
But the bees live not here. 

It is not tbe borne of the greeu flies. 

65 They are simply gathering honey from tbe flovera of 
green and yellow grass. 

Going up farther and farther 
We come to tbe plateau by the sea. 

There is a banyan tree. 

There tbe bees are humming, 

70 And tbe green files buzzing. 

About the top of tbe banyan. 

We thought that bees resided here 
That green flies resided here. 

Shading my eyes with my hand I looked 
75 But bees reside not here, 

Nor the green flies. 

Going ap farther and farther 
We pass over rocks and stones 
Going up farther and farther 
80 We come to where the Chinese dwell 
The large empire covering half the earth, 

Taking half tbe sky. 

All covered with mist. 
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The traclc oi tbc bee is elmbst lost, 

85 the trace of the greea fly. 

1 meke my eyes those of the wild cat» 

The eyes of the hawk I make mine. 

The trace of the bee trends eastwards, 

So trends the track ol the green fly. 

90 Having passed the laiid of the Chinese, 

Having crossed their sky. 

We pass onward and forward. 

We come to the land Mun Mebn, 

We come to ber plain, 

9S Having passed the plain of the Mun Mehn 
We pass on further forward, 

We come to the land of Parki, 

We come to the country of Naki. 

Looking towarda the East oi Purki, 

100 Spying eastwards of Kahi, 

There are large rocks, 

There is a pile of rocka, 

Here dweU the green flies, 

Here dwell the oees. 

lOS Then shall we produce the product of band labour of 
the son of mas. 

The product of the foot labour of the daughter of man. 
And offerings make 
To tl)e apirits of the rocka 
Then we two, you and 1, 

110 Then you and I, we two 

Making our purpose one (of God) 

Will poke the bees and take. 

Will poke the green flies of God and take. 

Then shall we take the wood of God, 

IIS The wood of God then shall we take 
And poke the bees of God, 

And poke his green flies. 

There are poles but they are not long enough, 

Poles there are but are too short. 

120 Taking the wood of God, 

We shall have to make a ladder. 

When we have made a ladder 
We shall see if we can take the bee. 

Shall see if we can take the green fly> 

125 it is not an easy task. 

The hum of the bees is like the thunder. 

The buzz of the flies is like lightning. 

Allho’ the bees are humming. 

And buzzing are the green flies 
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130 V'e will take the prodact ol hand Uboor of the son of 
maD« 

The product of foot labour of tbe daughter of woman 
And offer to tbe spirit of the rocks. 

Then we twoi you and 1, 

Then yon and I, we two 
135 Wii[ rejoice 

To go and take the bees of God, 

To get at His green flies. 

Altho* we bare got the bees of God, 

Altho^ we hare His green flies 
140 There is no basket (to carry is.) 

You and 1 we two, 

XC'e two, you and I 

'Will take the yellow bamboo of God, 

The green bamboo of God will take 
145 And make a basket. 

Then shall we put the bees ia the basket. 

In the basket put the greea flies. 

Thee we two, you aad I, 

Then you aad t. we two (shall carry) 

150 One strapping it to his shoulders, 

The other strapping it to his bead. 

Then shall we turn our face homeward. 

Tlies with joy we shall sing. 

Making a stride from hill to hill, 

ISS And from dale to dale 
Down tbe way we come. 

Then come we to the plateau by the sea. 

Then come we down farther aod farther 
We come between tbe plateau and the bills, 

160 Between the bills and the plateau we come. 

We DOW come to the hills of A'vghav. 

Coming dowo farther and farther 
We come to where tbe sods of man work their fields, 
To where the daughters of women work their fields. 
165 Then come we down farther and farther. 

We come to where tbe daugliters of woman take their 
water, 

To where tbe sons of mao take their water. 

Then down we come farther sod farther. 

We come to tbe edge of the Tillage. 

170 To the edge of the Tillage we come. 

We come to the door by which we leave each morning 

Re*enteriag at evening 

Then come we into the bouse. 

Into the house we come. 
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175 Then we bring the white aod yellow water 
Then we g[atber green and yellow wood 
Out at the entrance of the village 
We aet a tripod 
And atarting a fire, 

180 We place the pan oo top of the tripod. 

Then putting the white and yellow water in the pan 
We ahaU prepare the beeswax. 

When we have prepared the heeavaz, 

Taking the product of the baud labour of the mas 
1$5 And the product of the feet labour of the woman 
Which !a silk and sateen thread 
We aball manufacture candies. 

When the candles have been made 
Thirty pairs and three shall go ss offering to the head* 
man of the village. 

190 Then we twoi you and will take another thirty pairs 
and three 

And pulling them in golden and silver trays, 

Offer to God, 

Make offerings to God and 

Go to the abode of God for seeds of life. 

195 We go to the land of God for seeds of life. 

Making our purpose one, 

Our aim one 

One act the part of Pi, 

And the other the part of Ku. 

200 We should go to the land of God for the seeds of life. 
To the abode of God for seeds of life. 

Then we try to find out where the abode of God is. 
Then think of many places, 

We look to so many places, 

205 And we find that God resides in the East. 

God abides in the Lend of the Ernst. 

Taking the beeswax candles for offerings to God, 
Bringing the beeswax candles for an offericg to God. 
We will have to seek the seeds of life from God, 

210 Go after the seeds of life from God. 

The product of the foot labour of man. 

The product of the hand labour of the woman, 

These candles we bring for an offering to God. 

Then these candles shall we take an offering to God 
215 And lay them at the doorway of God. 

At the d'oorway of God shall we lay them. 

There is A’Daw, the subordinate of God, 

A’Oa, the subordinate ol God. They are a pair. 

They talk to us, they converse with us. 
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320 O Ye mea, sons o( PitI, Ye women, danghtere oi Isbe, 
After what have yon come to the abode of God ? 

What have yon come to seek in the land of God 7 
As the aona of nan have illneas 
And daughters of woman disease 
32S \fft have come to seek the seeds of hfe from God, 

We have come to seek life’s seed oi God, 

The product of the foot labour of man, 

The product of the hand labour of woman, 

Ttxese candles bring we ao offering to God; 

220 Ao offering to God these candles we bring 
And place them in the hands of A'Daw, 

At (he feet of A'Ga place we them, 

And have him to be a speaker for the woman. 

And have them to be speakers for tbe sons of man. 

235 And they speak to God, 

They apeak with God, 

Then says God, 

He says, 

The seeds of life are with God, God has the seeds of life; 
240 When we hear the word of God, 

When God’s word we hear 
Wc feet the gladness of Jmart, 

We feel glad at heart. 

And A’ltew, Gods angel speaks, 

245 And A’Ga, God’s angel speaks. r 

Life's seeds are there in nine red cheats, 

In nine while cheats are life’s seeds. 

On the left hand are seeds of aiokoess and death, 

On the right hand are seeds of Hfe. 

250 God opens (he nine red chests. 

He opens the nine white cheats. 

Having taken tbe seeds of life from the right hand side 
We bnng them away in the golden tray, 

Kn the silver tray we bring ^em away. 

255 We bring tbe seeds of hie, 

The seeds of life we bring. 

Passing the gates of God we descend, 

We descend passing the gates of God. 

Then come we down farther and farther, 

260 We come (o (he abode of the sous of man, 

The abode of the daughters of woman. 

Then come we down farther and farther 
We come to the entrance oi the village. 

To tbe eotrance of tbe village we come. 

345 Taking these seeds of Ufe, the life’s seeds, 

We enter the nine roomed bouse, 
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The nine roomed bouse we enter. 

Xn the golden tniyi the silver tray 
1 $ placed a cup ed white water. 

270 A cup of yellow water. 

Takiog these seeds of Hfe we put is the white wateri 
The seeds of life we take and put in the yellow water. 
The white water is the cup of life divine, the yellow 
water the cup of life divine. 

When the sons of mao drioki 
275 When the daughters of women drink 
After this dav they will enjoy food. 

They will enjoy drink. 

They will eojoy sleep, 

They will enjoy life. 

2S0 After this day let life he long as the life of Ood*s 
heaven. 

As the life of God's earth let it be long. 

Translated by RBV. BA TE. 



NOTES. QUERIES AND MEMORANDA. 

PROME AND THE PYUS. 

Tbe derivfttioQ of Promo" asgiveo by A. " in tbe 
Udt ocmber of the Joamtl is a oew one, (bou|b perhaps 
to ooat Burmese scholars the suggested reoderiog of 
Supaflfla-Qagara'Chinna " will come as a shock. There is 
yet aoother possible derivation of the name which deserves 
coosideratioQ. In ancieot Burma there existed at one time 
a tribe of people or a town called In Arakanese 

history {see XT Pandi'e DhaHAavathYatawin-thit, pp. 108. 
109) (here are references to (ScoSi (Ibe *' Country 

of Prdn^’ and "the Pr6m King"), and (be l8(ter name Is 
said to have been recorded on a stone monument which 
exists at (he present day on the bill called Caoda>pabbata. 
The country of Prdm is Said to have lain to the north of (he 
then capitsl^Paris-Hind was subdued by Klug Kauliya 
who reigned from 495 (o 515 B. £. Pro^bly (be Prdm 
dwelt on the Burma side of tbe Yomas, as they are not in¬ 
cluded amoag the tribes of Northern Arakan giveo in Cap¬ 
tain Lew in's Wild Raot$ of South^Eixtitm India. In the 
Report on Arcbieolo|icsl work in Burma for 1904*05, p. 7, 
we have the following passage 

Halingyi it ten miles to (he south-west of Shwebo town. 

...It is redolent of traditions about the Pyuroin and 

PydDmio, but possesses no reliable historical record either 
on stone or palmdeaf' The Pyu are, doubtless, the P'lao of 
Chinese bisiory, and may be identified with tbe Sbans of 
the present day ; and the Pydo (Prohm—Brohm^Brahman) 
were the Brabmanical or Aryan colonists of tbe Oangetic 
valley, who overflowed Into Burma during tbe process of 

their territorial expansion.The only gUmmeriDg of 

history that is available is that 790 Kings ruled over H^n-, 
gyi, whose clesaic name is Hanthaeagara (Hamsanagara). 
and that Karabaw was the founder of the dynasty."* 

Now, it seems to be a significant fact that "Pyu-mio" and 
'*Py5n*fflin" always go together in common talk, just as 
they do in tbe above passage, and it is possible that there 
was some affinity between the Pyu (Pm) and the Py5n 
(Prdm). Tbe entire absence from the Burmese ebronidea 
of any mention of the Kings of Halingyi points to the fact 

* Later ou, we are told that au taierlpboB in the dtv^nafart ebaracler 
vas fotiad ia the locality, aod that eetsmpagea of it were sent to India 
for dedpherineot. Apparently uolbiug more hae been beard of tbe 
meltar. 
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Ibat tbe Prom was tbe ruling race on the Upper Irrawaddy 
long beiore the fouadatiou of Pagan, and probably some 
tine before the foiiodatioo of Thare*Khett 2 ra, It is coq. 
ceivable then that the Pyne were an offshoot of the Prdms, 
and that they travelled down the Irrawaddy. At that time 
they would have been known as Prom to the TaJaings, from 
whom Europeans got the name of Prorae ; the Talaiog 
pronuBdatioQ of the word is even cow very similar to the 
English. 

That no word beariog any resemblance to Shan occnra 
in the Pyu inscription recently deciphered by Mr. BUgdeo 
(J. R. A. S., 1911, p. 365) is against the theory that tbe Pyut 
were a Shan tribe ; and it may be questioned whether tbe 
Chinese P'iao U not the Burmese (pronounced pyaw). 
The r is a difficulty, but it also occurs in 

There is reason alto to doubt the correctness of tbe com* 
mon assumption that the Burmese were a different net 
from the Pyut; ! am incliued to think that they were the 
same. In old Arakanese records the people of Pagan are 
always referred to as Pyus. Besides this, it is a remarkable 
fact tbit in the Pyu inscription referred to above we find 
such words as sa: for “ son/’ and maya: for wife/' 

M. O. 


ORIGIN OF THE WORD "TALAINO.’^ 

Phiyre, in his History of Burma, page 28, says that the 
name "Talaing" is obviously connected with the word 
Telingana, and accepts the theory that the Man (or Mon) 
were originally settlers from southern India. There is a 
great deal to he said in favour of this view, but xnaoy have 
been inclined to place faith in the story that the epilbet 
** Talaiog” (said to mean “ downtroddeo ”) was applied to 
the Peguans by Alcmpra after bis conquest in 1757. That 
the latter suggeslicn is utterly incorrect may easily be 
proved ; we have only to turn to several welhknown Bur* 
mese works of much earlier date to see that tbe term as 
desiguatlng the people of the delta was known and used 
long before Alompra. 

Tbe Yakhaing Aimthami Egyin, written about 820 B. E. 
(1458), the Thakin Ta/e Egyin, composed in honour of a 
princess born in 830 (1468). and the JUindaya Shwehfi 
Nadaw-thwin, an ode submitted to Tabin Shwehti, who 
reigned from 1530 to 1550,give the name “Talaing,” 
rhyming with other words having the same vowel*endiDg. 
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Amoog other works there are also Maung Xala's histories, 
the Yazawiogyt, the Yazawia*lat, aod the Yazawm'gyok, 
all written about 30 years bcipre Alompra appeared, aod in 
all of which the same name ta fonad. 

The Alaoog'iDiQdaya.jyi Ayedawbon. a detailed accoaot 
of the great King's exploits, does oot mention the alleged 
re'OBioiBg of the idons. 

M, 0. 


QUERY. 

Probably 1 am not the first person to be baffled by the 
Pagoda problem. Could any better informed person explain 
(1). The origin of the Pagoda ? 

12). The meaning and derivation of the word ? (Is it 
really a miS'traDsliteradon of Dagoba ?) 

(3). Ils syoiboliam. and the part it plays in pure Bud* 
dhist teachiog ? 

£. N. Bell. 


ANSWER TO MR. BELL’S QUERY. 

Professor Zluroiselle has seat on to me, to reply, Mr. 
Bell's query regarding pagodas, aod I have much pleasure 
in complying with bis request In India, pagodas are called 
*‘top*9'\ which is derived from SHpa in Sanskrit, and 
ih'^a ia Pali. In Ceyloo, they are called "dagobaa", 
which is derived from dh&tu.garbb.i" :a Sanskrit, and 
"db&tu-gabbha " ia Pali, meaning " a relic*chamber'\ The 
word "pagoda" is believed to be the transfonnaticn, by 
metathesis, of the word “dagoba". The word Shwedagdn 
Is said to be derived from Shxvt•d^gob. 

There is a slight difference in the shape of the Indian 
iopea and Sinhalese ddgobaa. The former, some of which 
date from a centnry or two before the Christian era, and 
of which the Siocbi fop# is the most notable type, consist 
of solid or nearly solid domical masses of masonry springing 
from a low base or drum, thereby presenting a curious 
resemblance to the Etruscan fumulas, which has a conical 
instead of a domical shape, la tbe case of an Indian ^op#, 
the relics are buried below the base of tbe structure, while 
ia that of a Sinhalese d&gaba, the relics are deposited in a 
square or rectangular box made of atone or masonry, which 
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is placed aear the pianAcle of the structure. That box is 
the real " dbata*|abbha ” or the "reliC'Chamber." 

The pagoda appears to have derived its form from a 
tumulus* because aacieat religioss are partly based oq the 
veaerahoo of the tombs of ancestors. (Cp. the pyramids of 
Egypt aod the Ming and other Imperil Tombs of China 
and also the observaoce of the All Souls’ day ia Kovember 
by the Romao Catholics* and of the Tomb Festival in April 
by the Chinese). Accordiogto Buddhist tradition* however* 
the prototype of all pagodas is the Sul&mani. situated on 
Mount Meru* in which is enshrined the hair cut off by 
Siddh&rtha on his great renunciation oi the world (vide 
page 4 of the Society’s Journal for December. S911). 

The symbolism of the component parts of a pagoda has 
been explained at pages 3>4 of the number of the Journal 
cited above. That Information may now be supplemented 
as follows ; 

A pagoda rests on five receding terraces, becnuse the 
sides of Mount Meru. on which Sulimanl stands, are divided 
into five regions* each of which is inhabited by a separate 
order of beings. The Bawbawgyi Pagoda at Kmawsa 
(near Prome)* the Shwesandaw Pagoda at Pagan, aod the 
Myatheindan or Sinbyomi Pagoda at Minguo, stand on 
five terraces. In later buildings* the number of terraces is 
reduced from five to three* because apparently the Buddha 
is the revered of the " three worlds o^ Brahmss, devas. and 
men Then come an octagon* which represents the earth, 
a circle* which represents the skyey dome, and a be)l*shaped 
dome, which represents the Buddhist empyrean, where, ac¬ 
cording to the Chinese, the past Buddhas dwell after ful* 
filling their sacred mission on earth. Concentric circles of 
an o^ number ranging from three or five onwards then 
appear, and they represent the successive layers of umbrellas- 
In the Indian Museum at Calcutta, there are stone figures of 
pagodas surmounted by successive layers ot umbrellas. In 
sculpture* painting, and the ceramic art. sovereignty Is re¬ 
presented by an umbrella. Thus a dog or elephant* which 
is King among its fellows, is represented with an umbrella 
over its head. The Buddha* as a Supreme Being among all 
creatures* is entitled to many umbrellas placed one above 
the other. Over the concentric circles and resting on a 
lotus capital is placed an omlaka which the Bur mans call 
•'Kayathi” (OC^cSi or qo»cpi:St) 

Its signification is involved In obscurity, although its re¬ 
semblance to a Unga of the Saivite Hindus may be noted. 
TJie final component part of a pagoda is an iron // or crown- 
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!og uabrella, vhich ia Mongolift and Northern China 
assomes a fiat abape and protects the building from raio, 
8 DOW and frost. 

Mx. Bell wants to know tbe part a pagoda plays in pure 
Buddhist teaching. This is rather a delicate question to aU' 
awer. Burmese Buddhists say that there are four kinds of 
pagodas or xedis: 

d^O^oocBt pagodas in which the corporeal relics of 
tbe Baddba are enshrined ; 

{II) o^090onooc8a pagodas in which the utensils of Gau¬ 
tama Bnddhai or of his predecessorsi are enshrined i 

(III) pagodas in which fignres of tbe Buddha 

and of his disdplesi or pseudo replicas of relics or 
utensils are enshrined ; 

(P^) egoecB* pagodas in which the Buddhist scriptures 
are enshrined. 

When a Burmese Buddhist kneels down and nttera his 
prayers before a pagoda or an Image of the Buddha, he 
endeavours to visualise tbe Sage Himself, on whole Virtues 
and Attributes he ia contemplating, in Whose footsteps he 
tries to walk, and Whose type of character he makes bis 
highest efforts to assimilate both in this and future existences. 
The act, from the standpoint of pore Buddhist teacfaing. 
can scarcely be called idolatory, sud should be differentiated 
from similar acts prevailing in tbe Roman Catholic Church. 

Camp Hmawza; *) 

Tht 7th Maroh, 1913.} TaW SSIN KO. 


NOTE ON A BURMESE SAYING. 

In the weekly Budget of tbe Rangoon Gazette for August 
28, 19ll, an unknown correspondent wrote of "Bern ma 
tha Leinmatha” as equivalent to the English "Diamond 
cut Diamond/’ The phrase was then new to me. but 1 
have since cone across it in the Pakokku District used ia a 
different sense. We were discussing Tbathaneda assess* 
meats, and one of the lugyis said "Most of tbe village are 
Beio ma tba Lein ma tha and pay the normal rate": Le., in 
this context 'Pretty mnch of a mucbuess" is the nearest 
English equivalent. Neither (he user of tbe'phrase, nor 
any of the Burmans present, coold give an origin for the 
words, but all agreed that there was some plaiislbUity in 
the Ko Beia and Ma Lein story. 


E. K. Bell. 



MR. GRANT BROWN ON "THE USE OF THE 
ROMAN CHARACTER FOR ORIENTAL 
LANGUAGES." 

AsiATIC.“^aro?i Prc^idcDti is the 

cbair.^Mr. Gnot Brovn oi tbe lodiaa Civil Service read a 
paper on ‘The U$e of the Romaa Character for Oriental 
Lani^uajea.' He began by defining transliteration and 
4istinguitbing it from phonetic writing, while pointing out 
that some kind of phonetic script was used for all traDS« 
literatioo, however much the spoken sound might appear to 
be ignored. The traosliterator bad. first, to decide what 
sounds were represented by the characters in the text, and 
then to embody them in a phonetic script. There was no 
reason why the same phonetic script should not be used for 
alt language, special symbols being added when necessary. 
The author then suggested the qnalificalions necessary or 
desirable for such a script, and showed that the only systeia 
in use which possessed them all was that of the International 
Phonetic Association, of which Mr. Daniel Jones, Lecturer 
in Phonetics at London University College, was Secretary. 
The system was already widely used in Europe for edu¬ 
cational purposes, especially in teaching phonetics. He 
urged that a training in phonetics was esseotiaJ for lodiaa 
civilians if they were to follow scientific methods in learning 
the Indian languages, and to go to India well equipped for 
learning to speak, not only the principal language of tbetr 
province, but also any other language which might be 
needed for their work. He showed that the script would 
be useful to ethnologists for recording new languages, to 
natives who bad no writlen language or an unsatisfactory 
script, and for many other purposes. He ended by quoting 
an article xa The Edinburgh of 1S4$, which said 

that the preparation of a manual supplying a well-considered 
phonetic alphabet, and iUostratiog its use by means of texts 
in importsnt lenguages, was a matter of pressing urgency if 
the unwritleu tangoages of the earth were to be effectually 
recorded before they perished. A discussion followed, in 
which the Rev. J. Knowles, the Rev, Dr. Weitbrecht, Miss 
Ridding, Dr. Pollen, Mr. J. Dyer Ball, and Mr. D. Jones 
took part.-^(THE ATHEN,fiUM. March 16, 1913). 


AN ARCH>COLOCICAL FIND AT TOINCOO. 

[In deference le Ibe viebee of meny oaenbere of tbe Soolety, Ibe 
noebridgcd correepoodeoce on tbe ebore subject u reprinted from tbe 
Raniocii Ga*«tt4, ia the hope that it mey stunaJete further reeearcb nn 
Um poLoC at iMo^ vbieh. ee vill appcir on pernent, bes not yet been 
settled eettsfactorily i end tbst it reey perhaps erauM in a fev some 
interest in tbe History and Arcbceloiv of darns ; for enob se Interest 
>s alill practically nofi*existeot amoo^i those veil fitted, by their deep 
knowl^fe of tbe people end tbeir IsaSus^e, sod the obserrations 
made in tbe course of freqaent trenefers vitbia tbe Province, to proee* 
cute, durioi tbeir leisure hours, some rciesrcb work in these or olher 
cotaste labjecti, which would prove, aot only of {rest loterest, bot 
also of indUpuUble value. 

At Ibe Inslnace of tbe writer s few paaM^ee have beea eipua^ed 
iron tbe last letter. 

C. D.l 


AIN AKCH/COLOCICAL FIND AT TODNCOO. 

At tbe preieot juncture when Lord Curzon i« vigoroutly 
e«poti3ing the cause cl archeology ol India and Buraia, it 
nay not be alto jetker inopportune to publish a brie! account 
of a recent valuable arcbaeological find iti Tcungoo. There 
exists a mound overgrown with ranle ve|[etatiOD, not far 
from the central |ale in the western wiU of the biatorie 
town of Toun^oo. It is known as the Sbwehintha Pagoda 
sita. A short time back some people from Ava who were 
in possession of the Pagoda legend cause and cossnited U 
Tha^ara of Kauogmbudaw with a view to unearthing the 
rAcfik (i.e. bidden treasures). The hpoongyi advised them 
to go back as Government waa bound to interfere with aucb 
a project. But he took good care to take a copy of the 
legeod. About a fortnight ago he explored tbe ground and 
on removing tbe upper layers of bricks, he noticed some 
slabS' With the assistance of villagers round about, he 
began to make excavations, when a number of brass images, 
both in the round and in relief, was found together with 
numerous relics. In the central chamber protected by slabs 
was s miniature brass pagoda with a square base. It waa 
cast with a ouuber of images in relief on all four sides. 
By the side of it was found a most ioteresting object in tbe 
shape of a royal barge supported by four Hintha birda 
Bodi the vess^ and tbe birds sre made of earthenware 
glazed white and are of exquisite workmanship. On the 
upper deck there are six men on each side besides a helms¬ 
man aod ethers. Each of tbe men on the sides holds in his 
bands sooethiog which looks more like a gramophone 
tuQDel than an oar. Half the number of men on either aide 
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turn IQ opposite (Jirectioo so that they caaaot be roving the 
barge. It is ooliceable that tbe crew wear short hair. 
They probably represent Talaings. Or could they be Portu* 
guese ia Barojcse service 7 The vessel has a lid made of 
plam« unglazed earthenware. Its hold is divided into two 
chambers, upper and lover, by a circular plaio earthenware 
plate. This plate supports a Chinese coloured porcelain 
goglet lull of relies and a soaller porcelaiu vessel. The 
latter is a white porcelain cup with a lid and contains a 
silTtr case inside which 1$ a gold esse. This last again 
encases a tiny little image of the Buddha. 

In the smaller chamber below tbe circniar plate referred 
to is another porcelain vessel with some rings and traoS' 
parent crystals. The Kintha birds seen to mark the 
sanctuary of sacctDsries in the pagoda, though the hpoongyi 
is slUl hopeful o! finding more underoeath. There is also 
a detached, broken piece of stone sculpture of exquisite 
worknsanship showing traces of foreign influences. It 
represents a recumbent image of the Buddha surrounded 
by other figures, all in relief, ll was found on the bow of 
the barge. But bow it came to be there cannot very well be 
guessed. Three brass images bear a short ioseriplion in 
Burmese, part of which has not yet been deciphered. All 
the three inscriptions are similar to one another. The flrat 
part of each inscription reads '^Mingyi Zeyathura, Sakkaraj 
90$." The discovery of these inscriptions is of unique value 
aa it is of the ntmost importance to Burmese history. Accord¬ 
ing to native chronicles, Miogyl Nyo, the father of the 
famous Tabioihweli, became King of Tonngoo in 947 B.£. 
(1485 A. D). He rclgoed for 46 years so that be died in 
893 B. H. (1531 A. B.) But according to the author of the 
Thamantacakkhudipafii be reigned from 664 to 892 B.£. 
(tS02 to 1530 A. D.) Later European historians seem to 
have followed this chronology ; for, on p. 45 of Burma 
Through the Centuries/* we find that 1530 A. D. is assigned 
as tbe year of this King’s death. Pheyre, however, makes 
it 1540 A. D. Thoa tbe chronology of even this recent 
period in Burmese history is very much confused. 

Miogyi Nyo is accredited with having founded the new 
town of Ketumadi, which ia the classic name of present 
Toungoo, in 872 B. £. (ISlO A. D) when he assumed the 
title of Mahazeyatbura. And tbe legend of the Shwehiatha 
Pagoda runs as follows VC^ea King Zeyathura decided 
to change his capital from Dwarawaddy (now Myogyi) be 
was advised to build his new palace on the spot where a 
Hiolha flying from east to west dropped its food and to 
build a pagoda where the bird alighted.” It is clear from 
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this legead thxi die present tovix of Toua£oo wes founded 
in the year in which the pagoda is qseetioa was built. 
Now the ioscriptiona reoeotly discovered clearly show that 
this pagoda was built by Zeyalhuca in 903 B. E (1541 A. 
D). Even if we adopt Phayre's date, 1540 A.D., as the date 
of this ICing^s death, it is clearly impossible for the departed 
King to have built this pagoda a year after his death. Aa 
he reigned in his oew capital for 21 years, he died in 1562 
A.D. Thus native chronology is out by 31 years. Two 
reasoos may be assigned for this mistakeFirst, Native 
chronology is generally reckoned from a known date by 
means of a list of kings with the duration of each reign. It 
is not difficult to understand that, if a king or two be omit' 
ted in the list, the chronology will be out; secondly, there 
was another King known aa Taungdwin Min Eeyatbura who 
is supposed to have reigned for 7 years in Tonngoo from 
821 to 828 B, E. (1459*1466 A. D.) if Ibis King's chronology 
were out by 31 years under the first assigned cause, he 
must have reigned fjom 852*859 B £. (1490*1497 A. D.) 
Considering that native chronicles make 1485 A.D. as the 
year of the accession of Mingyi Nyo it is very probable 
that they have confounded the two kings of similar titles. 

Our accepted history therefore needs revision in the light 
of these inscriptions. Corrected in this light, Tabinshweti's 
reign began in 1562 and not in 1540 A. D. as made out by 
Phiyre. The site is daily attracting crowds of votariea 
from vllUges round about Toungoo. The Deputy Commit* 
sloner has already communicated with the Superintendent 
of Archieological Survey, Burma, who promises a visit some 
time in January next after bis return from the Delhi Durbar. 
Ja the meantime a strong committee has been formed to 
collect money and bricks with a view to re*ecuhriaiDg the 
valuable relica in a oew pagoda in a fitting manner. 

20lh iVovemter, 1912. S. Z- A, 


To Thb editor, "Rangoon OArsTTB," 

Sir—T he discovery of a nuuiber of relics at Toungoo as 
described in yonr paper this morning is interesting from 
many points of view, bot yoar correspondent's suggestions 
and COD elusions as regards the dates are, I think, open (o 
considerable doubt > I have seen the inscriplioas on the 
spot and am inclined to dispute the reading of the King's 
name. 11 is very imperfect, and as it sUnds would just as 
well serve for Thibathura. It is open to very much doubt 
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thit Miogyi NyOi vho assumed the graod title oi Maha 
Thiri Zeyathura, would Iutc allowed himself to be dt’ 
scribed merely as Mingyi Zeyathura, If Tbibathura is the 
correct reading, there is do difiicuUy as to the date. After 
Tabia Sbwehti bad mored to Pegu he appointed one ci his 
attendants, Mingyi Swe (father of Bayin Nauog), Governor 
of Toungoo. Mingyi Swe was also called Tbeinkalhu, but 
on being made viceroy was given the title of Thibathu. 
This was in 902. and it is quite natural to suppose that be 
built or rebuilt the pagoda now in question in the folloviag 
year. 

According to the Sbwe Hiaths legend, which S. Z. A.*’ 
quotes, Mingyi Myo built the city and the pagoda m 903. 
lliis cannot possibly be correct because ve have the best 
evidence of the date of Tabinshwehti's birth, (See the 
Mindaya Shw4 HU Egyin by Hlawga Thondsung Hmu). 
That event took place in 877, ojTer the founding of Kelumadl. 
When the city was built, the Kya In or Lotus Lake (the pre* 
sent lake) was Included in the city limits, tnd it wss some 
time after that that the King while be was out one day in* 
specling an overflow of water met the daughter of the Kga 
Nwe Goa tbugyi who became Tabin Shwehti's mother, 
Tabin Shwebti ascended the throne at the age of 17 (894 B. 
E.) and his subsquenl history and the date of his destb are 
recent enough to admit of the best proof. 

Moreover, the Toungoo Thamaing. which gives very miuute 
details of the building of XetumadI, makes no mention of a 
SbweHinIha pagoda. Several of the king’s pagodas, fhsfns, 
and other works of merit are given, and it Is inconceivable 
that this one would have been left out if it bad really been 
built by him- 1 think the Shwe Hiotba legend la only a 
legend after all. 

Youra etc, 

M. O. 


TO The editor. " Rangoon Oaesttb.” 

Snt.—There are many here who lake Burmese history 
and the Toungoo Thamaing as the Gospel truth. Such peo¬ 
ple are naturally very anwilUng to admit that thrir accepted 
history is wrong. And so they have tried their best to read 
the name of Thihathura in the inscriptions recently die* 
covered. This morning, before I read " W.O letter io 
your paper of the 8th instant, the Akuowun, Myook Maung 
Kban and myaelf took Say a Pva, a well-known figure in 
Toungoo, to re-read the inscriptions, because he thought be 
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bad ictnalty read that name not in atl but in oae of the jn> 
acriptiooa. Well, even be, wbo bad hitherto offered the 
stouleal opposilion to the new view, was disappointed. 
The inecriplions are now clear enough for the purpose. 
But 1 would leave this matter to Mr. Taw Sein Ko to decide 
authoritatively when be visits here, 

Since writiog my last, 1 have succeeded in getting from 
U Thagara the original * khe * leaf out of an old manuscript 
brought from Ava, It reads: ‘'The legend of the Sbwehintha 
Pagoda is as follows>^eyathDra, alias Mingyi Kyo, the 
father of Tabioshweti, deeUred himself independent of the 
I^og of Ava in 2066 R. £. or 884 B. £. and assumed the 
titleof Thirizeyathura Mabadbammarajadhiraja, He reigned 
in Lokultara Dwarawaddy for 19 years when he was advised 
by his counsellors to found a new city in order that he 
might live over a hundred years and become more power* 
ful. The King himself had already a desire to remove bia 
capita) from Lokuttara Dwarawaddy which was then being 
eroded by the river, He was therefore very pleased with 
the Idea, He then invited wise ponoas, ministers and 
rahans over to bis psiace and consulted (hem as to the 
choice of a site for the proposed town, And they told 
the King as follows' On the 24Ih of waning Taiauugmon 
In the year 903, a pair of Hintbaa wiU fly from dneeatt, The 
spot on which they drop their food will be the most auspici¬ 
ous site for the new palice. On each of the fonr sides of 
the city wall to be built, there should be a main gate with 
four smaller ones, making up 20 gates in all. At the en¬ 
trance of each gate, there abould be erected a fhs/ri. The 
city should be surrounded by 3 moats—a water moat, a 
mud moat and a dry moat. The Shwehiotha PagodA 
should be built on the spot where the birds alight.’ A 
pair of Hintha birds came even as predicted. The new 
town was founded, and the Shwehintha Pagoda waa built 
under the King's personal supervision. The list of things 
deposited in the Pagoda is as follows:—In the two porce¬ 
lain vessels presented by the Emperor of China, , . 

1 have not yet got the continuation of the manuscript 
showing a complete list of things originally deposited. But 
the mention of porcelain vessels presented by the Emperor 
of Chins in the first part of the list is most significant. The 
Chinese porcelain vessels have been found inside the 
Hintha barge in what appears to be the most sacred spot 
in the pagoda. Of course, 1 do not mean that these vessels 
were actually presented by the Emperor of China. In all 
probability, they were presented by tbe Chinese Viceroy of 
Yoonan. But when a legend is supported by the actual 
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discovery of material objects, it is more thsc a mere legend. 
The legeodary part may be easily separated from the subs* 
tratom cf truth which underlies it. 2 have already showo 
the existing confusion is the chronology of even this present 
period. According to the Hmanan Yazawio, Tabinsbweti 
vaa bom on 'CO'ednesday, tbe 1st of waning ECason, 878 B. 
£. This is a very definite statement and yet ante¬ 

dates the event by a year. According to the same 
authority, he ascended the throne in 892 B. £. Bat ** M. 
O.” makes it 894 It is true that it is but a matter of a few 
years only. But, at the same time, it is enough to show 
that the two versions cannot be both trne while (hey may 
be both false. I wish my friend to reconcile tbe differences 
in bis own camp first, before he attacks a new view. 

Yours etc., 

S. 2. A. 


To THB EDITOR, ‘RANGOON GAZBTTB,” 

Sir,— 1 aiu obliged to my friend " S. 2. A," for giving me 
an opportunity of stiU further aUeagtheniog my position. 
He has not adduced any new evidence, and docs not seem 
to have had an opporianity of looking up the “Mindaya 
Shwe Hti Egyin." 

The passage therein, verse 24, is.*— 
cp ■ 03^. j booco ^ I i a^oSoco 

This may be taken to mean B77 or 878 according as 
tbe Thiogyaa fell before or after the 1st waning of Kason. 
The date of Tabinshwebti'a accession may be placed bet* 
ween 692 and 894 ; a discrepancy of a year or two cannot 
make any difference to my suggestion that Miagyi Nyo was 
dead long before 903. Tbe *'Miadaya Shwe Hti Egyin 
Tbit,” also a contemporary work a little later than the for¬ 
mer, verse 32, gives (he date of Mingyi Kyo*8 accession as 
847, which is also the Hman Nan date. Wt raual remember 
that there was a flonrisbiog literature in the ninth and tenth 
centuries of tbe Bnrmese era ; there are at least four e-gym 
of tbe period, Thakia Twe, 838, Mindaya Medaw, 912, 
Minye Kyawzwa, 931, aud Minye Nay a, 967. Is it proba¬ 
ble. then, that our historians are so hopelessly out in tbefr 
reckoning as the Shwe Hiotha legend makes out ? 

But there is more than this. 'V'e have the positive evi¬ 
dence of outside (European) writers in snpport of the Hman 
Nan chronology of this period. This is wbat 1 meant when 
1 said that Tabioshwehti's '* subsequent history and the date, 
of his death are recent enough to admit of the best proof.” 
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Let OS first ascerlaio the equivalent Christiao dates- " S. 
Z. A.,” OQ the aathoTit 7 of the Shwe Hiulha legeod, places 
the (oncdatioD of Ketumadi by Mingyi Nyo in 903*1541. 
My portion is that Mingyi Nyo died 8 or 9 years before 
that Tabioshvehti, his son, succeeded him (la^ the Hman 
Nan date) in 892*1430, and died in 912*1550. Before his 
death he look todnnk in company with a Portugese, Soarez. 
He was succeeded io the following year by Bayin Naung, 
or Branginocoi {contemporary of Akbar 09^uciSw6i)i who 
died in 943* 1581. The last King at Hantbawaddy of this 
short but glorious dynasty was Ngasn-dayaka, who was 
deposed in 9dl*1599< Soon after, Kga Zinga (Nicote) set 
himself ap at Syrian. This is the desplaed Hman Kan 
chronology, but European records confirm it most satis* 
factorily. Tabinshvehti's first campaign against Pegu was 
io l$34-5 } his age then is given by the Portugese as about 
20 (which would place the Burmese date of his birth in 
About 877). The third and final campaign was in 1539, and 
io 1S40 (a ytar b4/or4 the marvellous Shwe Hiotha myth), 
Pegu, in spite of Portugese aid, feU. Souza (vol. U) gives an 
Account of Tabinshwehti's death and of Bayin Naung's 
reign. The latter succeeded in 1551, after re-taking Pegu 
from the Talaings, aod died in Kovember, 1581. Caesar 
Fredericke visited Pegu in 1567*9; and during the reign of 
Bayin Nauug's successor there were several visitors includ¬ 
ing Gasparo Balbi and Ralph Fitch, the first Englishman in 
Burma. Earlier comers were Nicolo di Cooti, at the begin* 
ning of the fifteenth century; Athanasius Kikitin in 1468-74; 
Hiercnimo dl Santo Stefano, 1496; Lewes Vertomanous, 
1503*4. Surely these, and the gallant Portugese who fought 
against and under Tabioshwehti and Bayin Kaung, are 
entitled to much greater credence than the Shwe Hintha, 
written by an unknown author at an unknown date. 

Yours etc., 

M. O. 


To TUB EDITOR, "Rangoon Gazettb." 

Sir,—4 have seen the original manuscript of the Shwe* 
blnlha legend. The document is very clear and speaks for 
itself. On the face of it, it seems to bear the stamp of truth, 
Karnes and dates are very definite. The religious era given 
in the legend makes it impossible for the dates to be mis¬ 
taken. The interval of nioeteea years allowed between the 
two dates of founding Pwarawaddy and Ketnmadi is also 
admitted in current history. The erosion of the river was 
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A T«r 7 seasible reason for the King's desire to remove his 
CApitftl from Dwarawaddy which was on the river bank. 
The legend refers to tweotj gates and twentf theins which 
are described in detail m the Tonagoo Thamaing. The 
omission of this legend in that Thamaing is strange. But it 
it is not altogether inexplicable. Either the compiler of the 
Thainaing did not see the legend or be had deliberatet^ 
discarded it as untrue, because the dates as given therein 
conflicted with those accepted in current biatory. But now 
that the legend is coafirmed the discovery of inscriptions, 
its accuracy can he no longer doubted. I have read the 
disputed reading over and over again. Those who dispute 
it find it difficult to turn 'ze’ (eo) into Mhi* (gS} and 
conaequeotly they are inclioed to read 'raja' ^cpoo) out of 
*zeya’ (eauo). The reading 'Miogyi Raja Tbibathn' ia 
most unlikely, as the name was Miuyethihatbu. Besides, it 
necessitates a forced resdiug of *thura tha’ (o^qoo) 

' thibatbu* (c8ush^)« doing so, the syllable ' Tha* (os) 
is dismembered from the next word ‘thaml’ (»8i). So. 
the forced reading is clearly untenable. 1 think, therefore, 
it is conclusively proved by the inscriptions coupled with 
the legend that Xetuinadi was founded in 903 B. E. And 
if Tabinshweti were bom six years after that event, his 
birth'daie could not have been earlier than 909. But this 
impossible date would conflict with later history, for he 
invaded Siam in 910 B. E. (1540 A. D.) Siamese history 
makes it 1543 A. D. (See Bowring's Siam, Vcl. I, p. 46). 
Though these two dates caunot be both true, neither of 
these two independently recorded dates would be very 
much further from the truth. Ve may therefore accept the 
Burmese date of invasion as approximately correct. It is 
probable that his father died shortly after tbe founding of 
Ketumadi in 903 B. E. (1541 A. D ) All that seems oeees* 
sary is to correct native chronology, not subsequent but 
prior to that year. But Burma ns who move along old 
grooves of thought would do nothing of the sort. They 
would lightly reject all evideuce of archieology, should it 
clash with history. They must adhere to their *yannheio- 
khu,’ a mnemonic word for 372 as the year in which Ketu¬ 
madi was founded. They must necessarily give another 
lease of 20 years' reign (872*892) to King Mingyi Nyo in his 
new capital. Further, they would let the story of Wan we* 
gOQ thugyi's daughter pass for history. The Lotus Lake 
which was included within the limits of the new city was 
more likely to overflow belore the new city was built with 
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the present cnassiTe which have acted as effective 

bands, Bormese anthcrities here say that the village of 
Wanwegoa referred to ia the story b situated id Lews 
township of Pyiaioaaa snbdivIsioQ' If so, it is iDcredible 
that a coaiparativety small lake should have affected such a 
dtstsat place, so that it is most aoUkely that the King could 
havem^ that village thugyi's fortunate daughter somewhere 
near the lake which overflowed. There is a village now 
known as Penwegon some six miles from Toungoo and it is 
probable that the King visited it from his old capital 
Dwarawaddy which was but a coaple of miles from the 
lake itself. Lastly, even poets must needs be cited as an 
infallible authority for history. But after all, the Tabin* 
shwetl Egyin is not a very serious document. The fact 
Ibac it purported to have been a contemporaneous document 
does not lend much authority. The poem is attributed to 
one Hlawga Tbondauog Hmu. In 1900 the Hanthswaddy 
Press published another poem entitled the Kew Tabiasbweti 
Egyin. Some ascribe this to one Taung Thin Hmu. It Is 
written in the same style as though it was composed during 
the very lifetime of our national hero. The anonymous 
author of this later work copies the date of the hero's birth, 
rightly or wrongly, from the earlier work. We have there* 
fore DO definite proofs as to the aclual dates of these works, 
except the style of poem which is tar from being conclusive. 
If the older poem as we have it quoted in the Toungoo 
Thamaing were really contemporaneous with the lifetime 
of its hero, it Is not improbable that an error has crept into 
it If the hero ascended the throne in 903 B. E, on his 
father's death to that year as already remarked above, when 
he bad just completed his age of IS, he must have been 
born in 888 B. E. And the poem in question wonld read 
aright if mgo be substituted for 09^< But the 

birth of the first invader of Siam was anterior to the found* 
ing of Ketumadi. It is. however, impossible to convince 
and convert Burmese folks until and unless their error is 
exposed by reductio ad abaardum. 

Your etc. 

M- K. 


To TH5 Editor, ''Rangoon Gazbtte.' 

Sift,—It seems that old grooves of thought" are some¬ 
times the best, and I am tempted to inflict myself once more 
on your patience and that of your readers by " M K's" re* 
markable ingenuity in suggesting 903 
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Mtngyi Kyo’s death and Tabioahwehti’s accesaion. Qaite 
apart irom the the evidence of contemporary Portuguese 
writers that Pegn fell to Tabioshwehti in 1540 after nearly 
six years’ fighting, there is a piece of archaeological evidence 
which will doubtless commend itself to " M.K.” 2 refer 

to page 94 of the Inscriptions of Pagan, Piny a and Ava," 
traosiated by U Tun Nyein. Inscription No. i^ioond with¬ 
in the front porch of the Shwekngyi pagoda !s a confirma¬ 
tion by Hsnthawaddy Sinbynshin (Bayin Kauog) of the 
dedication oi offerings to monasteries. Zt reads : ** In the 
year 913 Sakkaraj, which corresponds with the year of the 
PeligioB 2095, soon o/^sr hi9 nocessfon 1o ih9 fArons, the 
Xing issued the royal order etc/’ This year, 1551, corrobo¬ 
rates both the old Hman Nan and the Portuguese. If 
Tabinshwebti came to the throne in 903 at the age of 15, as 
'*M. K." puts it, he must have reigned only 10 years and 
died at the age of 25, which, as Euclid has It, is absurd in 
the light of proved facts. 

Yours etc., 

M. 0. 


To THB EDITOR, "RANGOON GA2BTTB." 

bad fondly hoped Ihst the war axe had been 
buried beneath the Shwehinlha Pagoda mound with an 
historical legend at its back. 1 regret very much that once 
more it has been dug up by my doughty adversary. I have, 
however, escaped unhurt, for his blows have for the most part 
cut the air. My conclusion from the evidence of trehmology 
was simply that history needs revision in the light of the 
inscriptions, and I desired to enforce that necessity by 
rtefucri'o <jd abeardam. But I frankly admit that my langu¬ 
age had not been happy. What I meant to aay was that 
Tabinshweti's accession would take place in 1562 A. D., an 
impossible date, (instead of in 1540 which is nearer the truth 
than 1530), if the story of Wanwegon thugyi'a daughter, the 
Tabiosbweli Egyin, the Toungoo Tbamaing and cntreot 
history were made to turn on the dale of founding Xetomadi 
as corrected by the inscriptions, coupled with the legeud. 1 
need not labour on the subject on which 2 have been so 
much anticipated by " M. K." 

"M. O." seems to have made a very serious error as re¬ 
gards the date of the ’Mind ay a Shweti Egyin Thit.' This 
poem is not among the 12 old Egyins supposed to have been 
written between 700 and 1.000, B. E.. nor even among the 
34 works given after them in the Pitakat Thonbon Sadan, 
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Therefore tb« work io qaestioo appeftrs to bare been 
compo&ed not U&s than a century, if aot more, after the 
hero's death. “ U. 0 ” cited oo authority for considehog 
it to be a "coatemporary work, a little later than the 
former.*' Since he reliea so much on this poem from which 
he quotes with apparent satisfaction, I may be permitted to 
show bow carelessly native chronology is generally dealt 
with under the guise of apparent eccoracy. The poem not 
only gives a very definite date and hour (vi 2.,6 p.m., on Wed* 
nesday, the 1 st of waning Kason, 87S B. £.), but also descri* 
bes in very minute defies the state of the sky at that 
auspicious hour, when a 'Mhiek shower of hail, about the 
sise of a moderate-sized pumelo *' fell amidst thunder and 
lightning. A well-known 5aya here had hitherto adopted 
877 as given on p. 45 of the Toungoo Thamaing. The other 
day 1 drew his attention to tlie phrase 
having expired*) after the words which stand for '877* in 
the poem quoted on the very uezt page. Only then be 
thought Ihst 878 as given in history might be correct. Ho 
has since looked up the Yasavin and found out bis mistake. 
But what are this Saya’s astronomical qualifications to auth¬ 
oritatively declare now that the Thingyan and the Kew Year 
fell before the let decrease of Kason 7 He holds a testi* 
monial from a higit official who desired me to interest 
myself in the Burmese calendar and recommended the Saya 
as one of the most reliable Burmese astronomers. >fow \{ it 
did aot occur to this astronomer that the 1 st of waning 
Kason, 877. might have been any day but Wednesday ({ e^, 
that the same date in two successive years would not fall 
on the same day), I doubt if *‘M. 0.*' has taken the trouble 
of verifying wliether the astronomical data given in the 
poem was fur 877 or 678, or for 668 as proposed with very 
cogent reasons by '* M. K.’* 

Au authoritative manuscript of the history ol Toungoo 
on which our local opponent here relies clearly says that 
the life of Ketumadi was 37 years in the year of the acces¬ 
sion of Thihalhn, of/ns Min Gauog, in 9(4 B. £. This fixes 
tbe dale of its founding in 877, a year before the accepted 
date of tbe birth of tbe national hero, but not in the usual 
672. On the face of such contradictions in native chrono¬ 
logy. 1 adhere to my condnsiou from the inscriptions, 
coupled with the legend that Ketumadi was founded io 90S 
and that Mingyt Nyo had not died before that year. 

S. 2, A. 

[Net*.—The list two letters appeared on the same date, as also did 
tbe fourth asd fifth.] 
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" M. 0/8 " nptes OQ * Gam * and ' Lslic/ wbicU appeared 
in the seco&d number oi this Journal, initiated an iutere&tin| 
discuuion in this hitherto neglected field. Hia expUnatioca 
are, however, inaccurate and misleading. ]t is my mis* 
fortune to be opposed to him in almost every particular and 
I regret that my criticisms will, for the most part, be de^ 
structivS' 

I. It is Dot true that Burmese prosody follows closely 
the Vttttodaya of Pali. Burmese poetry was composed long 
before the introduction of Pali into Burma. Our ancient 
bards of the lyric period drew inspiration direct from their 
own Muses but borrowed from India "ganas" or metres 
which “ M. O.'" had spoken of as "feet.'* He would have 
been more correct if he had said that the various feet 
(pidas) in Pali poetry are distinguished by the use of metres. 
He is also wrong when he says that this does not seem to 
be the case in Burmese. Metre was the first, though not 
the only, condition demanded by ancient poetry. Our ear* 
licst poets scanned their entire verees, each of which, as 

S enerally now, consisted of n great many quadrisyltabic 
set ended by a foot of seven eylUblcs. The number of 
(eel in a verse depeuded upon the length of the subject. 

The following rules of metrification were then adopted:— 

(i) if there was a "itriya" (verb) in a foot, that was 
invariably discarded. 

(ii) But if there was no verb at all, the initial ayllable 
was invariably rejected. 

(iii) Of the two verbs in the middle of a foot the latter 
was neglected. 

(tv) And li the Isst two syllables of a foot consisted of 
verba, it was also the Utter that was rejected. 

(v) In the final foot the first and the last two 

syllables were discarded. 

I may observe that these rules were not written in ver* 
nacolar, as might have been expected, nor in Pali, but in 
Sanscrit (See pp. 294-296 of the Kabyabandhathara by 
U Tin). 

It is not quite true that ** Burmese writers have apparently 
missed the true nature and value of prosody and have lost 
themselves in mythical and fanciful conceptions." These 
conceptions were not of Burmese creating. They were 
Indian. (See pp. 293, 294, Ibid, and also the San fiiihaya 
by Sadaw XJ Bok, pp. 74 and 75). 
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The reluctance to ''dally" with KalakaoDi, the Dark 
who i$ supposed to preside over the four undesirable 
metres, is therefore of Indian origin. 

The expreasion fjci9icg£xi>^q*r^i<.>oocd soggests that 
later poets were more careful with reference to the first nine 
feet called Oaingdwin. But modem inferior poets seem to 
trouble themselves only about tbe initial foot. 

Apart from the fact that the four undesirable metres were 
eom9tim4S regarded as "favourable" it is oot 

very improbable that oar standard authors of the 15th 
century rejected the iDittal syllable of the Initial foot for 
purposes of metre; for, the rejection of the final syllable 
seems to have begun with Mio Yasa of the 15th century 
If they did, the Pa>omi/on beginning wilb began 

with tbe bacchius instead of the creKous. i suggest that 
there is a danger of judging ancient works by a compara¬ 
tively modern standard. 

II. Rhyme is another condition of Burmese poetry. 

.Apart from the peculiar structure of our verses, we have a 
system of six rhymes f'^om Pali, ICaranto) quite 

unknown in Pall poetry. In tbe ancient lyric period when 
yadu's were "sung." the triple rhyme was adopted. 

It is a type of composition (Asat*t>&o3) in which the fourth 
syllable of tbe first foot rhymes wilb the third syllable of 
the second foot as well as with the first or second syllable 
of tbe third foot. The same procedure is repeated with the 
fourlh syllable of this third foot. This type of Asat is now 
called (1) Thongyetoyi. When all the three rhymes eod in 
similar final coasoDants (Athats^osoopS), then tbe Asat is 
known as Tbat*sai<Dhet' Tboogyetnyi is also either simple 
(^@€io5d) or complex (^o«cofi), 

At first yadu's were composed In single, short verses 
known to ws date as Ekateik. 14ext they began to be 
composed first in two, then in three, verses during tbe 
mediaeval lyric period when 2$ methods ot begining and 
ending a yadu verse came into 

vogue. The yadu in two verses is now called Aphyigan 
(i.e * one left to be completed by a later poet) and that In 
three, Paiksoo fi e., one complete in itself). The final foot 
now consisted of 7, 9, 11. 15, 19, 2S or 35 syllables. In 
coDsequeoce of this tendency from ** singing" to " making", 
the double rhyme crept into the composition as an exception 
to the rule. The first type of the double rhyme is (2) 
Bilnye, in which the fourth syllable of the previons foot 
rhynoes with the second of the uext. Rahtathara used as 
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many biluyes as possible id a "ruonio|" style. Heoce 
bilnyes m soccessiob are koowA as YahUbye or Rahthathara 
style. 

Vheo the fourth syllable of the precediQ| foot rhymes 
with the first of the succeeding' Asat becomes (9) 

Udaiksat. 

Faulty rhymes in final i and p (oS and d) as well as in 
n and m ({ and were then rejected as Sadou 
But when they began to be recogoieed by the be.it poets of 
the modern epic period, three more types of Asat with 
reference to these four finals were added. Wliea the first 
two rhymes of the triple are alike in any one of these fiasls, 
the Asat is termed (4) Teikchindat. Thus we have the 
following four varieties under this type 

(i) t*t*p ; (ii) p-p*t; (ili) n>n-m ; (iv) m-m>n. 

But when the first two are unlike, the Asat becomes 
(5) Teikchingywet. Under this head also we have four 
classea:— 

(i) t*p*p t (it) P't't; (lii) D*m*m ; (iv) m>a*n. 

In each of these four forms the first two rhymes may not 
be followed by the third when Teichingywet is cither a 
biluye or udailuat. 

When the first and the third are alike, the Asat is called 
(d) Cheingwinlya. This also comprises four forms r— 

(t) t*p‘t; (ii) P't'p; (iii) n«m*D ; (iv) n*a'm. 

ill. The terms 'garu' and Mahu* as applied to vowels 
in Pall prosody are syooDynous with ‘long’ and ’short* 
accents. But it is not true that these terms In the sense of 
'heavy* and 'light' as applied to sounds by Wicltthacara 
iu his VruttodayO'myanmQ^an'kyan (wriltea during the 
reign of Hanthawaddypa) refers to the sense, mesoiDg or 
slgnifieaace of a word, as Saya Lun and others would have 
us believe. Used wilh reference to the four finals •p,»t,*m, 
and ^n referred to above, the terms in question had no 
doubt somelhing to do tbe with the time and the manner in 
which these dentals and labials were given their full 
phonetic values. It was only when orthoepy degenerated, 
that is. when pronunciation no longer followed the spelling, 
spelling-books (That*pons) had to be written. 

Now, correct ortbography is the first essential in Burmese 
poetry. And it is necessary to study it from spelliog*books 
based on standard authors. But Vicilthacara devoted a 
chapter, 6y way <^/ brood hints only, oo the pnuling ortho¬ 
graphy of these four finals. 

First of all, he divided them into (1) paramat and (2) 
pyinoyat, for tbe highest class of students, because most of 
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dor philosophical terns appeared to ottr author to end in 
finals p and m and ordinary terms, in t and n. 

Next, he diatingnisbed them as (3) £aru and (4) lahu, for 
the next lower class of students, since the finals p and m 
were at one time sounded with lips closed, while t and n 
were sounded with Ups open as now. 

Finally he classed them under (5) desirable and (6) un* 
desirable, for the lowest cIms of students. Obviously, 
this distinction has reference to the sense of a word. AC' 
cordiog to oer author, words with desirable sense gene* 
rally end in t and a and those with the opposite sense, in 
p and Di. 

It is curious that these six classes, specifically spoken of 
as athau aie generlcally spoken of as six A (hats 

(ooooc6). This, the Burmese Sayss say, is by way of an 
upaza, i. e., a figure of speech. It will be noticed tlmt only 
four doubtful Athats are really involved. 

The first attempt at distinctions of these doubtful Athats 
was made by Xl/lcitthaoara because, as already observed, 
faulty rJiynes hid been recognized. It is for others to 
improve upon these rough and ready distinctions. But up 
(0 date DO better system has yet been devised by any of hia 
critics, past or present. Those wbo decry this pioneer have 
been sadly mistaken in regarding his "hints" as "rules" of 
universal validity. That he was misunderslood may be 
seen from the fact that Sbwedaung Yssagysw in 1731 
criticised him for havlug dealt with only six out of many 
Athats. And U Tin has of late very utsfairly used this 
criticism as applied to (he six Asats also. 

As regards these latter, Wldtthacsra did not define the 
terms and ffloJern scholars have tried, each in his own way, 
to supply this omission with their own deflDitions fram^ 
from examples eiied. Unhappily, examples iu existing 
editions seem to have got coufus^ by displacement from 
under one head to another. Besides, our author unfortu* 
nateiy selected the double rhyme, instead of tbe triple, In 
order to Illustrate Teikebisgy wet. But this was a pure 
accident. 

I trust that this note will help to clear up misconceptioos. 

K. M. 


Notes to the above. 

This discussioo bids fair to lead to some Interesting 
results. For instance, quite a lengthy article might be writ* 
tea oa (he so-called prosody of the Burmese. For tbe 
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present, however, I am content to accept the statement of 
several Sayas that San is primaril; based on the Vuttodaya, 
the more so because M.*’ has not revealed any other 
source. The declaraliou that Bormese poetry was composed 
long before the introduction of Pali into Burma” is one which 
requires much explaaalioa. When was Pali introduced into 
Burma 7 When was Burmese poetry first composed 7 Ido 
not think these are qoestioos to which definite answers can 
be given at present. One of the earliest poetical compositions 
extant is that attributed to the minister Anauta*thuriya, 
who was executed by order of the Kia|f of Pagan, Narapali' 
sithu, in B. £ 536 (A. D. 1174). The piece, consisting of 
four verses, is given in the Kman*Nan>yazawiQ, Volume I, 
pages 320 and 321, and fairly bristles with Pali words. 

The dissertation on Rhyme does not seem to arbe out of 
my answer to Mr. StewarTs query. 

The third part of "K, M.'s” contribution is the one with 
which ve are really concerned, i. e., in the explaoatioo of 
the terms and 00u^o5* The suggeatioo that Wiseitta* 
sara's classification of the a-tkai$ was made with reference 
to three grades of students is one which has been condemned 
over and over again by the foremost writers on Burmese 
style. Wiseittasara lumself did not explain his classificatios, 
and it is difficult to lay down definitely which explanalion 
is " true” and which not tree. The divisions (1) and (2). 
and (S) and (6), above, clearly refer to the sense, meaning 
or significance” of words, and I nm mclioed to give the 
worthy author credit for the possession of a logical mind, 
and to accept the divisions (3) and (4) as having the same 
basis. At any rate, 1 fail to see how the terms gar a and 
laha have any connection with the closing and opening of 
the lips. I have moreover examined scores of words in the 
light of the explanation that 95 in this connection means 
''sound,” and find that they do not answer the test. 

It may be of interest to readers that a comprehensive 
work on Burmese Orthography is being prepared by a well- 
known Say a, and 1 have no doubt thnt the A‘that Chaak-pa 
will be fully dealt with therein. 

M. O. 


It is a matter for much satisfaction to see the interest in 
literary and historical matters which the Joornal baa 
awakened among Burmese gentlemen, as evidenced by the 
above discussion brought about by a short query of Mr. J. 
A. Stewart and an answer thereto (1). 


1. See Vol. I. Part U S4 (f 
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I have i 0 y$d{ alwaya thought that the application by 
Burmese authors of SsQskril>PaH prosody to their poetry is 
absolutely arbitrary it the Vattodaya, the Vrittaratuukara 
and other similar works with their commeDtaries are rigor* 
oualy adhered to. This system of prosody ts as foreign to 
the Burmese as all the other things they hare borrowed 
from India (and what they have not borrowed is very little) ; 
but while most of these other things have been so thoroughly 
assimilated that, to the novfoe, they may be palmed off aa 
Burmese, prosody has successfully resisted all efforts to 
assimilate it: the reason lies in the difference between the 
two languages, Pali and Burmese; the first is a highly 
developed inflexional language; the other is still mostly 
isolating, with here and there a suspicion of agglutination. 
In Pali, in Sanskrit (from which Pali prosody has been taken 
bodily over) as well as in Latin, prosody ia based on long 
and short syllables arranged in groups called feet, of which 
there are many varieties, and verses are made up of these 
feet; the beauty of poetry in these languages resides in the 
cadence and music of these intermingled feet of short and 
long syllables; hence no rhymes are required, and when 
(rmrcly) they are used, they are considered as an additional, 
but not it all a necessary embellishment. Burmese, on the 
other hand, has no abort and long syllables in the proper 
acceptation of these terms ; it has only tones, abrupt, natural 
and heavy which must not he confounded with short and 
long syllables ; hence, the rules of Burmese prosody cannot 
possibly be the same as those of the Pali and Sansknt, and 
poetry in Burmese must fall back on rhymes ; this is why 
there is no blank verse in Burmese poetry ; but the rules 
concerning rhymes may be quite numerous, and in fact they 
are; abolish rhymes, and you abolish Burmese prosody. 

To this radical difference between these two languages, 
Pali and Burmese, which necessitates a radical difference 
also between their respective prosody, must probably be 
attributed the difficulty experienced by Mr. Stewart and 
others in understanding the terms of a prosody alien to the 
genius of the language and which cannot properly be made to 
fit in wUh its rich but, in character, totally different poetry. 

C. D. 


THE DERIVATION OF PROME.* 

(A note on iht above.) 

The long discussed, hot still uncertain etymology of the 
name of the old city of “Prome'* whi^ "has defied 
* See Vol. I, part n p. 2S, 
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scholars", has again been atarlcd ;■ it is to be hoped that, 
this lime, the results of the enquiries, in Burma and else- 
were, which may follow S A.'s "discovery," will be more 
productive than they have hitherto proved. Meanwhile, 
we have before os a delightful example of popnlar etymo* 
logy, very much on the lines of Burmese authors, who 
delight in deriving almost alt Burmese words from the Pali 
in an extraordinary manner ( 1 ) but, of course, quite rightly, 
since it is affirmed that P^U is the root from which off the 
the other languages have sprung. 

S. A, tells us that the word "Prome" is derived from 
"Suppafifti" In Sttppafifiti'Nagarachinoa, by which laller 
tong name the last king of Tharekhettara (Qriksetra), that 
is Promt, is known ia Burmese histories. Shortly, the 
derivation comes to thie : drop off Nagarachiana, there re¬ 
mains Supa1U&, the (supposed) ancient name of Promt, 
which means iiteraUy "Good WisdomGreat Wisdom; 
drop now the prefix “su," and ve have Pafifiil (wisdom), 
which is the PuU form of the word; restore, then, the 
Saoskrit form, end we shall have Prafifiu (a$kt, prajDA; in 
Burmese would be drop the final long "u", aod 

we obtain PrahAa (00)| and now, we are nearing the end; 
again elide the ehorc "a" iu PraflAe, there remains PraU, 
written In Burmese 0^, which is the name by which the 
Burmese know Promt (fif. Pyee, but generally pronounced 
Pri or Pyd). Now, how did the word come to 1 m pronounced 


*S«« Vol 1, Pert ll p. 24. 

1. 1 have met with many eueb attempts ie divers publieelieoa. 
Tbe tellowiog will give an idea of the arbitrary raetbod leocrally 
followed. Tbe Burmese word "Kyaung” literally, kycao) 

a mooaatery, U eiJd to be a corruptiOD oI tbe Pall armma; the proceas 
of corruption, tba ecurae of ceoturies”, was aa follows : drop Ibe 
isitlaJ a (iu’^maj, sad rama remilne; cbAfige tbe laltial r [io rama], 
to *^y ", to tbii y prefix a k {"») asd you have kyama (o;r3v)idrop (he 
final "a" la kyraa. there remains kyaa now, change final m 

(^) to tbe gutteral nasal a (^) to which add the heavy eicceot, n: (S>); 
thIe give* kyae: ’)'» *1^ remains to b« done Is to prefix to > 

tbe sound 't' (^eneb i}, and there comes forth kyean: vi^S: (e«iB> 
monly written kyauog, pronounced kva*diig)' The great majorMy of 
Bernaue are full of adniratioa for aucb a derivaiJoD, given according 
to tbe etrlcteat rules of (their] philology. Tbe derivation of lu 
(ej)i a man, i$ mote simple, but no leas admirable. Tha_$aDakrit and 
Pali root la aeaos “ to reap " and the verb itself la louatij bence (be 
derivation; yavani lunafiU I’a yo so ! He (eo] reaps barley tyavam), 
tberefore (ti| is he called lo («i), a mas; of. Myanma viggaba 
kyam Hantbawaddy Preaa, Rangoon. 
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S. A. ezplaios this io four Uoes : ‘'The word 
" Prefl *’ lir Burmese admits of two proouncialions—^the 
earlier “Pria '* as in (Asia), or the latter “ Pri", as io 
(Si'gS'tbi), The Arakaoese proaouace the 
word "Pra^*^ bnt Ibek earlier pronouncialion was ap' 
pareatly *'i^aiDg". An explanation which, thou|h very 
simple 00 the face ol it. Is full of pitfaUs. \FJial does Mr. 
S. A. uoderstand, is this case, by earlier aud later pro* 
nuDcintioQ " ? This assertion might lure us Into a discus* 
sioQ of Burmese phonetics, too lengthy not to be out of 
place here, bat wbieh, on the anthorlly of the old insorip* 
tioQS, would show that the reverse is probably the case, and 
the common, colloquial pronaooiation (left out by $. A.) 
Pyd (^), substanlialed easily by hundreds of similar ex* 
ampUs, would only strengthen the case. There is no 
evidence whatsoever that the old Bnrmese ever pronounced 
this word, '‘Prin", and the very pronunciation of it given 
in the note under discussion as being the Arakancse one, 
"Pray*' simply goes to strengthen still 

more Our pMot. To say that I heir (the Arakanese's) 
sarf/er proouaciation was probably "Prain" is a wild 
speculation, brought forward in an endeavour to explain the 
pronunciation *' Prone and which direclly goes against 
all the rules of Araksneeeand Burmese phouellos. 

Ve are gravely told that Prafifln, arbitrarily restored from 
the Sanskrit prajfift and shorlened from the epithet Su*pa&ftA 
was the (old) naoie of Prome. This statement Is in itself 
so aslooiahiog, that one is inclined to think S. A., in a 
gleeful mood, has sprung a joke upon us, Such, however, 
is not the cate, for be gives a reference which, if accepted as 
given, goes strongly in favor of his derivation, but which he 
has misunderstood in the most extraordinary manner. The 
reference is to page 349 of the Samanta-cakkhu'dlpanl (1); 
be says: " the Burmese do not separate the words “ Pafifla, 
and *' Kagara ", though they readily drop the prefix “ su " 
and the final word "chlnna" as on p. 349" otc. This as* 
sertion is altogether misfeadiag; the combloatioo Pafifiu* 
uagara Is practically found only In this passage and it does 
not refer to a town but to a king; it appears in the list of the 
kiugs of Promt, which comes after tlut of the kings of the 
Middle Country" (Majjhimadesa) in India ; the author of 
the Samauta-cakkhu has abbreviated, probably for moemo* 
nic purposes, as is so conunon in Burmese works, most of 
the names or titles of kings io these lists, and io this place 


J. Correct to t>. 350. 
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Pafifil'iugara is but the shorteaed form of SupafifiE-Hagara* 
chinoa ; to giTa ooly a few examples of such abbreviatlpos 
io these very lists ; p. 349: Susu s susunSga ; KilasoMK&la- 
soka : Biudua&KBindusara; p> 350: MundarlKSamuadarK 
aod so Pafifl&-uagara>&SupatiA2'Nag«racbioaa. Moreover^ 
the dale of accession to the throne i*i id 

each cassi given id the right hand margin ; to read a kjog's 
name as that of a dty and to make that city asceod (he 
throne is to stretch a pdnt too far io order to prove one's 
assertion. 

Blit this is not the only dilficalty in the way of this deriva* 
tion; how to explain the obstinate tenacity of all Burmese 
authors in always writing SnpaCfli instead of 

SuprafiftS Suprajhl)? If PrafiQii was the 

original form, why was it changed to pafifid and this latter 
form universaly adhered to ? This supposed change re* 
mains the more inexplicable from the fact that, from the 
earliest known times, the Burmese have adopted and have 
retained up to the present, a very Isige number of words 
clearly taken from the Sanskrit, not from the PHU (1); to give 
only a few sentences in which the **r" (Q) inherent in 
Sanskrit and not in PiU, appears in Burmese. 

Preli Sanskrit Burmese 

Sakka Sakra $akra (oo^i) (2) 

Kamma Karman ICranimiV i @^ 0 ) 

Pakati PrakrtI Prakati (3) and prakat4 

Sankantl Safikrunti Sankran 

Samudda Saaiudra SamuddarH (coi^Qcp) 
aila Citra Citra (9g) 

Such examples might easily fill several pages ; it is pro* 
bable, therefore that, if the Burmese had originally borrowed 
the word from the Sanskrit prajDu. they would have pre* 
served it with the Sanskrit graphy, as they have done the 
other words adopted from the same source, without leduc* 
Ing it to its PUi form for the supposed name of the town. 
But, it may be urged, the Burmese name for Prome (0^) 
contains an''r " (Q) which points to a Sanskrit origin. 
To this ve would object that the letter A, single Cg) or Aft, 

1 Cf. Mr. Taw Seia Ke, /n<fiaA Antigucrp/, i$92, pp. 91.9S. 

3. Vrooaly tpeJt ^04: by Borineae aulhors, probably from a 
desire to differeatiate it Iram o»^: MSakkhara, sogar, 

3 Prakatc ^0n»e») u another insUiDCe of the Bormese teadeaey to 
proaouuee e or b, the libal sound i or e e {u in pit, sec) of oiauy words. 
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donbU ( 0 ) never, in Burmese, becomes fiOAl A or Afi 
(§ or ^ the former of which is regolarly prosounced 
Aad tbe latter I or colloqually, d and i) and that Pali 
(or Sanskrit) words contaioing these letters are retained 
intacl io Burmese, without any change ; Ezample^^ 


P^i 

Sanskrit 

Burmese 

KaAAa 

Kanya 

KaAAft (^©5) 

PaAAi 

PrajAi 

Paftrta 

PuAAS 

Punya 

PuAAi ( 9 ©?) 

SuAAa 

(Junya 

SuAAa (^ 0 ) 


Such Burmese words, clearly borrowed from Pali or 
Sanskrit, which end in final AA (^) do not, in the languages 
from which they are borrowed, end in A or AA Ex. 

Pali Sanskrit Burmese 

ijintya ijUneya ijioanA 

but belter: CQooof) 
ViAAaga VijAtoa ViAAfiAA 

more commonly 
bat better 

Vinaya Vioaya VinaAA: (8^gi) 

Yioa YSoa YsAA (better oog) 

UyyAns UdyUna UyyRAA 

U]^ojaoa Udyojana UyyojaAA 

The list of such words could be easily lenglbeaed ; also 
there may perhaps be a few exceptions to the above role 
which have escaped me; in any case, Ihe Burmese 
(PrsA, pron. Pyd) is not one of Ibese exceptions, if there are 
any; why should the Burmese or Arakauese have, in this 
single instance in the whole range of their language, violated 
all the rules of their phonetics in order to pronounce 
^Praing (1)” the supposed Burmanised form (Pri k Pyee * 

Fji) of tbe word psAAa (wisdom), is inconceivable. The 
form Pii«PraABpaftA& exists neither in Burmese nor 
Arakaoese; but if by a somewhat violent effort of imagina¬ 
tion, it be granted that it did exist, why should it be applied 
only to the name of the city (Prome), and never (0 the concept 
wisdom ” which it is supposed to represent 7 
Burmese chronicles give five ancient names of Prome: 
PaUban&'pati, Puniiavati, Varapati, Vanavasi and lastly 


1 . Op. dt, p. 24 La doe. 
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Sarekhettara (2) (Qrika^ira); they are completely ignoraok oi 
SapaAni aa the name of the city, but know it well a$ the 
name of ita last king. 

The Mah&rajnvaA Taw Kri: (2), to give only one lostaDce, is 
quite clear aato the name being that of the king, ''when king 
Atityii died, his 70 anger brother and his sod fought for the 
throne, and his brother king SapaAAiv prevailed 

and ascended the throne in the Sth year ot the new era (:), 

The fact is that S. A. has not seen that the name $upaA> 
ftitnagarachinna is a nicknaiae. itself made up of two nick* 
names, 1st SapaAAil and 2nd Kagsrachmna. so that both are 
used separately and indifferently in Burmese history. Both 
are I'ather contemptuous, as most nicknames of kings, in 
Burmese, are; this is very clear from Mahlirajavaft Taw 
Krh.pp. 209*10 and Pagan Rrijitvah Tbit (end of 1 si chapter); 
he was called SupaflAu " He*of>good*wisdom ”, just because 
he was rather foolish or ” silly"; and Kagarac^inoa, ”He* 
wbO'lost hiS'CapiUl", because the capital was lost lo him in 
a most absurd manner. S. A. misunderstanding this, 
gravely tells ns Supahhanagarachinna means: “onc'Who* 
has* the* good 'Town* of* wisdom* cat-off ’' 1 which shows he 
has not at all understood the P&li expression and derives it 
wrongly, still much less the humour of it. Such oicknamss 
are not UDCommon in Burma, c/. Nagi*Ya-Mia 
He*vhO'had<a*siga (4); Nag&*Nsm'Mm ” He* 

who*conquered-tbe cobra; "Paurt*Shl*itbo, 

” He*of*the*loog*tbigli Kyoak*$ht*Mm, ” He>oMbe*IoDg* 
bust" (5). The above are not so well known as the fol¬ 
lowing; Tarup*Prd*Mia (o9^5o(§*«5i), ”He*who*raa*away 
from the Chinese^ ’ ; Min-Kh vi ;* Kbyi : (1 og 1 os|»), • • He*of 

the-dog's dung", and many others that will suggest them* 
selves at once to S. A. 

I think enough has been said in refutation of this popular 
etymology; and 1 still adhere to what 1 said some years ago 


1 . Pagan RaJaTaa Thlt P' 33 of the paper M*. in luy 

C > mew ftp; it is No. 9l8, of tb« coUectioa of Mss lA the Eeresrd Free 
ibrary, Rkngoon, end ei tbs lit cbapter, 

2, VoJ. 1, 3C9; cf. ft«" Fagaa Rijavaa Thlt, ead 

of lit cLipter. 

9, 1 .the Dodorast era. 

4. Nags, in Bunneso naga; (be cobra. 

S. ci. ^wa 7 *Hat-ToaBg*Pburt>-Tbainain ccu^St) 

p 45. 
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that tbe oatDe is probably TalaSng(l), aod that iis tme 
aigaificatioo must b« looked for in Talaliig documents. But 
the question is perhaps stiU open, for Mi*. Taw Seiu Ko bas 
lathered good evidence which would point to ao original 
** Brahma'*, but as pointed out by me(l). the Talaiog and 
Burmese foroas ot the name ol this city do not poirit to 
such an original (2). 

The Barmese and Arakanese form has nothing to do with 
the Talaiog one etymologically. I have always suspected 
that the Burmese Pyee (a Py^ ■ Pr< ■ ■ Pri, which 

means “city") may have been an emphatic appeUatioa 
to designatei " Tht City par excelleoce" than which there 
was none greater then, nor more beautiful* nor richer, in the 
Irrawaddy Pella. But this is only a mere opinion of what 
may have been. 

C. D. 


NOTE ON THE WORD “TAUAINO/'* 

The etymology of the word "Talsing" has given rise to 
much controversy (3). The derivation offered by ForcU* 
hammer (4), followed later on by J. Oray, is absolutely 
iDadmlssible, not only because it is fundamentally wrong, 
not to say absurd, but principally because it makes the 
word “Talaiog** originate with Alomprain the 16th century, 
Now, as M. 0. rightly points out, the name was known to * 
the Burmese Alompra, and this alone would be 

sufficient to refute Forcbhammer's view; but this word 
wss also known to the Chinese early in the 17th century (S). 
Kou Tsou'Yu, io his Toa che fang yu ki yao, speaks of 
the great Kou.la (6) called also Pai*kou, that is Pegu, to the 
north of which are the people of Tong*wou (Tanngu) and 

* Set page 73, of tb<a accnber. 

1. Nctea oo the Aocieot Geogriphy d Bamu. 1, pp. 3^ ; ef. 
Hob«an*Job*on, p. 732 '* Tba name !• Talalag, properly B'un. Tbe 
BuTTsesa esU it PyS or (in the AracaneM loro Ja which the r is pro* 
aouacedl Pre aad Pre^nyo”. 

2. CelooelOerlal, isbU “Ptel<Dy*i Geographyo( Eiet«ra Aala'*, 
leaves as p«riecUy ia the dark. 

3. «/. Uobeoa Jobion, W-9C. 

1 Hates oo tbe Eirly History and Geography at British Barma, 
Pari ii. pp. 11*12, Gaverameot Press, fUagooa. isS^ 

5. See BoUetin de l*feop!e Frau^aise d'EztrgBM'Otle&t, Vbl. IV, 1904, 
292 and eole $. 

4. Oo Koo-la also Parker's Barma, its relatlou with CbUia, 63/ 
Hs writes : Rulali and Kulat. 
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to the south<east the people kaowc as Td.Ieng ; these ]*tler» 
we are told, are a divisioo oi the Kou-las (that is Peguanss 
Talaings), and in 1610 A. D, they sided with the Siatnese in 
an attack on the Burmese, (t remains to see whether 
Tddeng was the indigenous tribal name, pronounced by the 
Burmese Talaing, or whether it was a Chinese pronuciation 
of “Talaing" itself ; I iocUne to the latter assumption, and 
in this case the word Talaing was known to the Burmese at 
least before the bcginn i ng of th e 17th ceo t g ry. The deriva lion 
ofPbayre(l), which makes it come from Telinga ^iTalinga, 
is no doubt the right one. 

C. D. 


THE BODHISATTVA MAITREYA IN BURMA. 

M. 0«. in his ioteresting and useful contribution, '*The 
Chronology of Burma," writes:(2) "In SI A. D , SupaAfta, 
last King of Prome, ascended. Invaded Arakan and tried 

to take away the Mab&munl Image, but tailed.The 

hman Nan says the Image was in the Kanyao country." 
The staleouQt of the Hntan Nan R&juvaA that the statue 
was the Mabdmnui (3) is interesting in so tar as other chroni* 
cles say it was probably tiie image of Ihe Bodhisattva 
Maitreya, the next Buddha to comej for instance, Mah4- 
rij&vaft Taw Krl:, Vol. I. 209 (4), says that the image, all in 
gold and of immense sUe, resembled that of Maitreya ; the 
Pagan R&j&vtfi Thit(5). near the end of the Ist chapter, says 
the same (6). The image was not brought to Prome. because, 
it is said, SupaftAa's mioisters destroyed it. The cult of the 
Bodhisattva Maitreya la practically unknown in Burma, 
which make the assertion of these two chronicles doubly 
interesliog, for it probably rests on an old trsditioo. 
Although Maitreya is known to the two schools of Buddhism, 
Southero and Northern, it is only in the latter that his cult 
was greatly developed and his representation therefore 
rather frequent; he la frequently represented standing on 
one side of t he Budd ha, while the Bod h isat t va A v a I oki tes vent 
is on the other. The mention of an image of his in the 

1. Hiatory oi Pegu in J. R. A. Society of Beogel, Vol. XLll, Part I. 

2. See mtbie oucobec "Chrooology of Burma.'’ p. H, f 2. 

3. Por ife wonderful history see Mahainyatmmii Tbeinaias 

4. He is called here Arimiteyra. 

&. No. 91$, of the Mss. ia the Beriurd Free Library. 

6. The same here Is spelt ArimateA: (p<*fln.Ayimalt>. 
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KanyAQ country wooJd go to prove that the Buddhism of 
Lower Burm^ was sot tbeSouthero form, but some variety 
of the Northern School. The assertion of these Burmese 
histories seems to be substantiated by a discovery made at 
Prome of a stone sculpture (1) representing the Buddha 
iUnhed by two personages, which Mr. Sten Konow has little 
hesitation in identifying with the Bodbisattvss Avalokitesvara 
aod Maitreya ; thus shewing that the Bodhisattva cult, which 
is peculiar to Northera Buddhism, once existed in Prome 
and the surrounding coontry. 

C. D. 


NOTE ON “HYPNOTISM IN BURMA.“* 

This very Interesting paper of Mr. Sbwe 2an Aung may 
be read wilb advantage in conjunctioo with that of Mr. Taw 
Sein Ko, which appeared in the Gazetteer of Upper Burma 
and the Shan States, Part 1, Vol. 21, 73 ff., for they, to some 
exieot, complete each other. 

A fact, important for the history of early Buddhism in 
Burma, seems to have been overlooked by both writers. 
Mr. Shwe Zan Aung writes (2), Certain manirfit (or gRtbue) 
play a very important part. These sire formulas written, 
half in P&li, hall in Burmese, and headed by the magic word 
•'Om'' (L.ord)(3|; for. wilhout it, a gSthS is ine^ective." 
And Mr. I'aw Sein Ko(4), “incantations play an important 
part in Burmese necromancy. They are composed in Sana* 
krit, PUi. Burmese. Talaing, and Shan, and sometiuiei in 
an unintelligible jargon cooaistiug of a mixture (5) of two or 
more of these languages. The mystic Sanskrit symbol (3m 
is invariably placed at the begicing of each incantation." 

Now, these incaolations or formulas or g&tb&s, thousands 
of which have beeu preserved in what tbe Burmese call 
leki kyami^), (hat is, treatises containing worldly lore, as 


1 Report of the Soperinteodeat, Archeological Snrvey, Burnia, 
1909, p. 10, 43).—ct. hlto A. Feuebtr’a IcoBOzraphic Boddhioue d« 
VJQde, Vol. L Bp. 92. al; d7. dA 102. Ill, l?5l and Vol.Q. pp. Id 18. 
4M9. 

* S«« pp 44dd of tbis SBinber. 

2. Op. oil. 56. 

3. ” Lard" la the translation of Om is wide off tbe mark; it would 
he. 1 tbink, better traaslstcd by Aiael eolt.lJ I So be it I 

4. Op- cit. ?3. 

5. TbU U meet oftcQ the case. 

6. vLoklya gaathe. 
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oppoMd to religious works, are absolutelf taalraic ia 
character aad purpose, and are again another proof, if aoy 
were still needed, that there was once in Burma a variety 
oi Northern Buddhism and tantraism which have now 
disappeared, but whose influence is still strongly felt. 
These loh kyoma seem to have been strangely neglected and 
ignored by writers on the bistorjr of Burma and Burmese 
Buddhism, altbongh a patient searcher would glean in them 
a ri^h harvest of dalaio a wide range of interesting subjects. 
The study of these Works (1). still very widely read by the 
people, in the light of Indian Tantraismand the Atharvaveda. 
is greatly desirable, ^ ^ 


OUR MUSEUM. 

One of the objects of the Burma Research Society ie, little 
by little, to create a small but useful archseological and 
ethnographic museum. Such an object can now be obtained 
only through the generosity of members and other persons 
in whose possession are objects of antiquarian or etboo* 
graphical interest, part or the whole of which, they might 
be re^y to make over to tbU society ; the value of s^h 
gifts will be readily understood, when it is borne in mind 
that their accumulation in one plsce, with capert claesifica- 
tioD and labelUng, and their accessibility to the many, will 
be a great help, and it is to be hoped in some cases an 
incentive, to serious ethnographic and antiquarian reseerch. 
By the time the Burma Research Society’s museum is large 
enough to be of any real utility, the Phayre Museum, which 
has suddenly disappesred from our midst, and whose very 
location practically nobody seems to be aware of, will 
probably have popped op from its hiding place and been 
located in some appropriate building; but this will not 
detract from our little museum's utility, for both will pro* 
bably complete each other. 

Meanwhile, we have now a really good small beginning, 
having received from two persons 38 objects, the list or 
which is given below. A fuller description, with photo¬ 
graphs, will iorm the subject of a paper In a future issue of 
this journal, 


1. Their nomber i» limited, bot each work i» a$ » role volamiaou* ; 
oew editioaa of them are issaed yeuly by OJitive preMee, 
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Mrs. Softdden. of P<gUi has seot through the Commisajoner 
of Pegu. 22 objects of do little interest; as follows 


Serial 

No. 

Articles' 

No, of 
Articles. 

1 

Ornamental tobacco pipes ,. ,, 

S 

2 

Pieces of broken Jars 

5 

3 

Rod .. 

> 

4 

Mortar 

1 

5 

Small Jars 

3 

6 

Weights of different values ,. 

6 

7 

A hollow coin 

1 



22 


All these were found bf Mrs. S&adden in her garden at 
Pegu. 


2 


From the Right Reverend Bishop Alexander Cardot have 
been received 16 of archseologlcal interest 

1— A statuette of Chioese workmanship, of clay and 
hollow. 9". It is a Bodhisaltva, flanked by two smaller 
figures, msa end woman in Chinese dress. 

2— A metal Bodbisatlva, 1!'"; on a lolus seat, ia the 
dhyAna<niBdri or attitude of meditation, with a bowl (pfttra) 
resting on his open left hand. 

3— Another metal Bodhisattva. ID", seated, la the vitarka* 
mudrA or attitude of argumeoUtioo ; flanked by two small 
personages sealed with hands raised up in adoration. 

4*»A group, of netali on a circular pedestal 4^' in dlS' 
meter; the Buddha is seated near the edge in the act of 
taking the earth to witness (bbrimispsrfa*iniidra) ; a branch 
of a tree is seen behind above his he^ ; be is flanked by 
two deer; a small figure is kneeling in front of the Buddha 
with clasped hands In the atlitade of listening ; four similar 
figures are missing, but there are the holes in which they 
were fitted. It is the Buddha in the Deer Park (Migadaya) 
near Benares "establishing the dominion of the Law" 
(Dbammseskkappavatlaoa), that is preaching bis first dis* 
course to his first five monkish disciples. 

3—Same subject as No. 4 ; but the Buddha only remains; 
the holes wherein the deer and the disciples were fitted 
alone remain. 
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6 — A. raeUJ imagfc of Mother Earih (Vasundhari) wring- 
iog her bair« 5"; seated Burmese fashion. Seated figures 
of Vasnadharl are scarce in Burma. 

7— A metal Buddha, i", iu the bUiimispar^a-mudril ; 
sittiog udder the Mucalinda tree ; he is prolecled from the 
raiu by the Serpent*Kiag Mncaliada, expanding his hood 
over him. In front, a small square tank in which are a 
tortoise and a fish. 

A—A small metal Buddha, 3", standing upright, the arms 
pressed closely against his sides and thighs; the figure 
stands at the extreme end of an oblong pedestal, 3^" long, 
which represents the carikamane, or covered walk. 

9— A metal figure, 3"; the body is nude down to the 
waist, aud from the waist clad iu a flowing garment covering 
the feel: left forearm is broken off: the right band holds 
what appears to be a sword with the end broken off, behind 
the head and horizontally to the shoulders, as ca the act of 
striking or decapitating ■. the headgear is a kind of high 
bonnet such as were worn by Burmese high dignitaries, 

10 — A figure, seated in the bUrimispar^a'inudra ; in front 
of the seat are three elephant heads ; at the back, on each 
side of the fignre, two makaras (sea monsters) and between 
them a yskkha ; the cast of countenance is unmistakeably 
Indian ; the elaborate headdress points to the figure being 
the Bodhisattva 

11_A white marble Burmese lady, 12"; standing erect, 
with both hands brought together on the top of her chignon, 
in the act of adoration, 

12~A amuU clay tablet, 4"X2", the Buddha, in the atH* 
tude of meditation, is on a seat supported by three elephants, 

13^A clay tablet, 5"X3", with a figure sitting with both 
legs hanging down, European fashion ; the left hand is rest* 
ing on the lap and the right brought up to the level of the 
shoulder; on each side, a standing figure, and on each of 
these again a smaller figure, seated, ]ndian*wise. The 
whole is very much eroded and defaced, as if under the 
action of dripping water. 

14—A clay tablet, with a small figure seated on 

a tl^rooe In perfect European fashion; the bands are held 
before the chest in the attitude of leaching (Cakra-mudra); 
on each side three stupas ; below the throne, on each side 
of the feet, three lines of inscnplion in very small aud faint 
letters, Right under the feet is what appears to be the 
wheel (Cakra). 

13—A fragment of a vollve brick, broken diagonally, 
the brick has a recess or niche ^ inch deep, in which 
is represented seated on a throne in the bhumisparpa-mudrg, 
9 
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the last Buddha, Sakyamuoi, vith, arouod him, the Buddhas 
that preceded him, of whom 15 are vieible ; there are letters 
between the beads of the smaller Buddhas, and a line of 
inscription at the bottom. On the rererse another inscrip¬ 
tion in archaic characters, in PsH, about half of which is 
missing. 

1 ^—A square panel of clay, r5''Xl'2‘'X2''; representing 
the principal scene of theCu]laset^i*jntaka{l) ; half the head 
of CuUaseffhi is broken off, and that of the poor man who 
became so rich entirely missing. On the top is the inacrip* 
tion: ‘^CO]aset(hi*j&taka.*' 

As haa been already said, these objects may form the 
subject of a paper in a subsequent number of the journal. 
Un/ortuoately, much of the interest of the objects in the 
second list is lost owing to Bishop Bigandet not having left 
any note as to the places in wbleb they were foond. 

C. D. 


Reinarkd made by Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, Offg. Director- 
General of Archaeology, In the Vlaltora' Book of 
the Shwe-Kugale Pagoda, Pegu, on the 6th Feb¬ 
ruary. 1912. 

1 am delighted to note bow much money is being spent 
by pious Buddhists on the upkeep and restoration of their 
religious buildings. 1 nay, perhaps, express the hope that, 
in works of this kind, the old examples should be followed 
and that they should be made to benefit the indigenous 
architectural and decorative aria. These arts, especially 
that of vood'CarviDg, have produced so much that is beauti¬ 
ful that it would be a thousand pities to abandon them and 
to follow European or semi-European examples. Art and 
religion are very closely connected. The one serves to give 
the other, aail were, a visible shape which makea it possible 
for the faithful to worship the invisible in the visible. Reli* 
gioo is still a great living force in Burma and 2 sincerely 
hope that it will remain so. It is only a living religion 
which can execute and mainlaio a great living art.* 

1. For the story see The Jelakat, FioebSI) Vol 1, 130 ff ; end its 
traaststioD to Rb^ Davids* Baddktit Sirih SforitA ISO U ; also the 
Cambridge trsoslatteo, VoL 1, by R. Chalmers, p, 19 if, 

* Commontoated by Hr, Taw gaia lt!o, Sapedateodeal, Arcbsotogical 
Survey, Borma. 
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“A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF SHAN.” 

Somt time ago there came to mj table a copy of a book 
with the above title, prepared by Major F. Bigg*Wither. I 
was gUd to aee it, for 1 had long known that each a book 
as tbie appeared to be waa needed. Turning to the Preface, 
1 learned that the book was designed for beginners aa “ a 
basis on which to start" and as an aid " in reading up for 
examinations/’ The purpose was to produce ^*a conipeTi' 
dium of Shan as she is spoke." In other words, the author 
limed to give real help from the first easy lessons in Shan 
to a reasopable mastery of this difficult language. 

A book of such large pretenaions naturally awakened high 
expectations. Whether these were, or were not, met will 
soon appear. Turning over a page, I fonnd that the vowel 
sounds had not been given with sufficient care in every case. 
The difference between the open mod the closed tones should 
have been clearly distinguished, and the last vowel should 
not have been mfsrepreMnted *‘as ug in dag." It is a pure 
vowel sound and is misrepresented by any oonsonant what* 
ever. This however is a alight defect that conld be easily 
corrected in a new edition. 

The following fifteen pages are covered with grammatical 
rules, largely re*written from Dr. Cashing's $han Grammar. 
That cut and dried grammatical rules, set off by themselves, 
are of any great value in a work of this kind is more than 
doubtful. No one but an idiot would sit down and commit 
them to memory like a parrot, and no one. not already 
acquainted with Shan usage, conld apply them without aid. 
In a book of this kind, the grammatical structure, the idioms, 
the helps over hard places, should be given in connectiou 
with the seutences, whenever sad wherever needed. To 
learn the grammar of a language first and then build up a 
knowledge of the language on that basis was ouce con^dered 
a good teaching method; but that day has gone by. No 
one can learn a uew language so quickly as a little child, 
and the nearer adults approach the child's method the 
quicker will they learn. Cut and dried grammatical rules 
may be formulated later, if any one has use for them. 1 
may therefore say again that such rules, set off by them¬ 
selves. are of little value in a book like Ibis. If we must 
have them, they should at least be accurate. 

These are not in every instance. 

Take, for a sample, what is said on " Syntax," page 17. 
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'*The constnictioii of sentences and the ariangement of 
the words there!a differs markedlf from English nsage, is 
that Shan sentences, like Burmese, are much longer than ia 
English ; and oot only is there in Shan this absence of short 
senlencea bot the use of the word nnd so much used in 
English to connect sentences rarely obtains fn Shan.*' 

This is not an accurate statement of the facts. If Shan 
sentences are longer than in English {which is doubtful) it 
ia because they make Urge use of compound sentences and 
connect them by this very word and. One does not tjeed to 
go far afield to show this. To do so it ia necessary only to 
(urn to the author's own translation of bis first petition, 
page 1D2, and connt the ands in the English and ia Ihe 
translation which he gives. 

The neat remark on syntax fa peculiar: "Shan differs 
froAi Burmese in that the verb ia not commonly put at the 
end of the sentence but comes in I'fa nofuraf pfooe " Ac* 
cording to this the position of the verb In burmese la un- 
naiural, even to a Burman. The author is quite correct in 
saying that the verb does oot come at Ihe end of the 
sentence, but precedes its object usually, thoi^gh not always. 

Xi|fhat is said of the Shan literature is in the main correct, 
but it is an exaggerated statement There la lit lie modern 
literature, and it Is not quite true Ihst the old literature *'ia 
crammed with mcioingless words." The words have mean* 
ing, except to men who do not understand (hem. 

In bis last statement on syntax, the author repeats the 
bid blunder '*lhat practically every latter In the Shan alpha¬ 
bet is but a sligblly modified form of Ihe Burmese character." 
They are not Burman characters modified, and never were : 
they are Shan characters modified by Burman influence in 
the regions next to Burma—this la quite a dilferent state* 
meot, and the proof of it ia conclusive. 

Here we have lour statements on syntax, and not one of 
them is strictly accurate. This gives me the suspicion that 
the author Is not speaking from full and accurate knowledge. 
Can it be possible that be ie like "Globe-trotters" who 
write of the character and customs of a people through 
whose country they quietly pass, with a kodak 7 What 1 
have seen (bus far has the look of snap-shots taken by 
moonOighl Let us keep up our spirits and see whether 
there is anything belter farther on. 

Unfortunately the next section of the book gives us but 
little encouragement. Standing with both feet on those 
grammatical rules, ve are inviled to strip and plunge into a 
sea of one tboosand six hundred and Hfty sentences, and 
practically told that we will come upon the other side with 
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a knowledge of Sbao betveeo oar teeth. Ve look to vain 
for aoy appltcatios of those roles whatever, Wt are oot 
first taagbt to swim, stroke by stroke., in shallow water. 
No easy graded lessons are given. The beginoer is asked 
to do the work of the High School Grade. He is asked to 
do theira^ssible. la a book of this kind, this is uopardoii' 
able, a SID v^thout forgiveness. This is a defect, hot it is 
oot the worst. Coe certainly has a right to expect the sea- 
tences to be accurately translated—and (hey are not. 1 have 
opened the book at random and read the translation of the 
sentences on page 2S. There are twenty eight sentences on 
this page, of which twcoty one arc defective—words put in 
that have no business there, words left out that are abso¬ 
lutely neceasary to free the seotence from ambiguity, na- 
idiomatic coQStractions. and the like-^ tolaJ of seventy five 
per cent wrong to twenty five per cent right. Having made 
this statement, 2 ought in all faimeas to lake the time and 
trouble to prove it. 1 must iberefore ran the risk of being 
tiresome and ran through these scoteDcea i— 

The first sentence on this page is a qaestioo io (he EogUsb, 
and an affirouition in the Shan, with one Superfluous word, 
The second sentence, in English, tells us that somebody 
hawks doth through a village, and in the Shan says that he 
did the hawking outside the village. The third senleoce is 
ambignoas in the English The railway will come throngh 
the Shan States"). It seems to mean that the railway will 
come throngh the Sbao States and pasa oot on the other 
side, but the Shan merely says (bat the railway train will 
enter the Shan Stales. **^*bta bpei"io Sbao does oot mean 
a railway, but a (railway) train. The fourth seolence will 
do as it stands. The fifth is Irightfal. The English says, 
"1 was distant a atooes-throw from the accus^". The 
Sbaa uys, ** The accused was far from me a stone$*throw." 
That is bad English and it la equally bad in the Shan. It is 
quite possible that the author took that seotence from a 
Shan petition just as it stands , but that by no means means 
that it is good Shan. The testimony of witnesses, rapidly 
takes down, is often abominable Sbaa The first words of 
the sentence should have read : '‘Tang tra-hkam tang kao 
bka kai kan."—The sane fault applies to the next sentence. 
The next sentence, in Eoglid). resda. " This boat won by a 
length." The Shan says, *'This boat passed beyond a boat." 
This is getting too tiresome. Vhat u said of these few sen¬ 
tences is true of them all. II is perfectly safe to say that 
oot far from one tbousacd of the more than sixteen huodred 
sentences are defective io one way or another. Bat the 
author may say that be took many of these seolences. here 
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called defective» from Shan petitions and Shan stories, and 
that therefore they must be ri^ht. 1 am aware that at least 
some of these senteocea, which 1 call vrosg, were taken 
from Shan writings. In their own eoDoeetroSi as part of 
the context, they were right; but that does not make them 
right here. In Shan, as in English, after the thing talked 
about is clearly understood, many words that axo be readsly 
supplied in thocght, are omitt^. But when these same 
sentences are takes out of their context and written, as here, 
in unrelated seuleceesit is necessary to supply the omitted 
vorda. This in some in stances apparently was not done, 
Or the author may say, "Z said something to a Shan ; then 
asked him what f said ; and he ga7e me the answer in 
execlly the words (bat are given in my book—therefore (he 
sentence, or sentences, so given must be right." On the 
contrary, the answer might be ''a short*cul" and enlirely 
unfit fora book of this kind. But this is not the only defect. 
These sentences violate practically every rule given in the 
preceding sixteen pages of ^'Orammar." This proves what 
I said about the worthlessness of grammatical rules set off 
by themselves ; even the author of the book himself has not 
applied them correctly in many instances. If be could 
and didn't, no criticism can be too severe. If he couldu*t, 
he oaght not to have attempted to write "a guide" to the 
blind. 

It is only fair to say that the seolences, in the English, 
were well chosen and well arranged^^nd this is all that 
can be said. 

Having cerae forth from that sea of sentences, naked and 
hungry so far as aoy real knowledge of th« Sbao language 
is concerned, we are asked to take a plunge into a dense 
wiideniess oi two and twenty Petitions, with no road de« 
marcated and with no tree biased. The reader^up for an 
examination must force his way through as best be can—lo « 
his nakedness and hunger. 

Here the author has gone far afield for some of bis mate* 
rial; an Aden correspondent is quoted. We are Informed 
in Ibe Preface that " (be first SO petitions are translations of 
pelilloas in Wedderspoon and Yeo M^un Sin's S volumes of 
Burmese Petitions. Fortunately this is a mistake—there are 
only twenty of them. It would have been much better to 
have used pure Sban petitions, containing words in common 
use. 

The work in translation, in so far as these petilions are 
translated at all, is better than in tbe sentences. It is quite 
possible that the author had a Sban assistant who was 
familiar with Burmese and who translated these petitions 
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directly from the Barmese EasjDa^e : aad that the same mao 
was weak in English and made a mess of bis translations 
from that laogoage in the seotencas. This is only a fancy 
of mine ; the author can tell ns whether my conjectnre is, or 
is not, tree. The most glaring fault in the translation of 
the petitions is the Urge element of Burmese words and 
idioms. While it is tme that the Sbans ba^e adopted many 
Barmese legal words and phrases and now nse them as 
Sban terms, so mneb Burmese as is found here ts anoeoes* 
sary and undesirable. To ahow this it is oeedfol only to 
compare these translatioos with court petitions written in 
Korth Hse&'Wi. for instance. 

It is unfortunate also that practically all of the 200 qQ' 
translated petitions were collected in the Southern Shan 
States. A few petitions from that locality is desirable ; bat 
the bulk of them should have come from the N. S. S,, where 
the Shan is purer. 

But why are these petitions here at all? Ihey are not 
translated, as Mr. Wedderspoon's were ; neither are they 
lithographed—which is a far more important matter. They 
should have been lithographed, gluing the hand •writing of 
various scribes, of various localities. As it is, ba&d*written 
petitions that may be had for the asking at political head¬ 
quarters or of slmost any dUlricI magistrate would be far 
more valuable. If the anthor bad translated these petitions 
and accompanied bis tranalsliooa with accurate aud ade¬ 
quate eaplanstiofis of Sban usage, we might forgive lum for 
failing to have them lithographed ; but these monotonous 
impressions from cold type are su offence. 

The general plan and the teaching method of Mr. Wedder- 
spoon's and ES*of. Bridges' Petitions are excellent. That 
there is a demand for a similar wnrk in Shan for studenls 
of the Shan language, there can be no doubt- We thank 
Major Bigg'Wilber for trying to fill the want: but we must 
confess £at be bas failed, aud failed badly. A (ruthfal 
review of his hook could be summed up in six words: 
" Wrong so method ; bad in execution.'* 

The aulhor may think that I have been too drastic m my 
review. If he does, it ts up to him to prove that he is right, 
and that I am wrong. I assume that the pages of this Jour¬ 
nal will be open to him for self defeace. 

After all. in preparing aids to the study of a language, 
such as dictionaries, and the book here under review, the 
chief coosideradoa is not the author's reputation, but the 
student's time and money. It is quite possible that a worth¬ 
less book may be flatteringly review^ in the local Press 
and mislead men desirous of takug op the study of a certain 
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Ud|oage. Tlie loss is great, for they learn, not how the 
language is written or spoken, but the author's mistakes 
which Umay take them years to correct. There ought to 
be, if there ia not, a competent committee, appointed by 
Government, through whose bands the manuscript of booka 
of this natare sbouM pass before they are printed and pub¬ 
lished for public use. The Govemoient give financial aid 
to assuring authors getting out books of this nahsre—and 
this is well: but they sometimes give aid for the publishing 
of worthless books^^d that is bad. It would be less 
harnful to spend surplus funds in making a road to the 
mooD. 

The author in forms us that he hopes to bring out a& 
English Shan Dictionary. I hope he is qualified to do it; 
but he has given no evidence of that in Ihe book here 
reviewed. A dictionary calls for wide knowledge and 
scientific accuracy. A few years ago, a Burman brought 
ont an Engliab'Burmese Dictionary that is quite passable-^a 
translation of it by some trained Shan might be better than 
nothing, a little better. Something more than that is wanted. 
There can be no possible barm if I say that the best qualified 
man in Burma to bring out an Eng)ish>Shan Dictionary is 
not a man but a woman. 1 can give her name with pleasure 
to any one who may want to know. 

W. W. COCHRANE. 


MAHAYANA SUTRALAMKARA. 

The study of Sanskrit Buddhism, that is to say, of Bud* 
dhtsm preserved in the texts written in the Sanskrit 
language is still under a cloud. The majority oi orieutal 
scholars are still of opinion that Ibe oldest form of Buddhism 
40 far Q» it i» now acc444ibl4 io uais preserved only in the 
books. This is the position formulated by the late Dr. 
Wintemilz. In other words, it is possible that the primi¬ 
tive form of BuddhiasJ may yet have survived the ravages 
of time uokuowa to us and may one day come to light. 
But so far as our present knowledge extends all the books 
written ia Sanskrit are at the very highest, contemporary 
with the Pali texts. That, however, a very large portion of 
wbat is preserved in the Pali Pi takas is identical with the 
fragmentary portions only recently discovered ia equally 
undoubted. It is so to say a question of time for us to 
prove the complete identity of Sanskrit and Pali texts. The 
recent discoveries at TuHan in Chinese Turkfstan show 
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fragments of Saoskrit Kika^as whkb bare been proved 
closely correspoDdiog to the Pali; and it is not too maeh to 
hope that one day an entire book may be brought to light 
in the Sanskrit langnaie presenting a sister version to I^U. 
Meanwhile it will take some time to remove that certain 
amount of suspicion with which the Sanskrit books are 
looker.! upon. Wt cannot therefore welcome too warmly 
any impartial stody ol a Sanskrit teat contributing to a 
wider knowledge of the despised books. 

Prolessor Sylven Leri of tbe C^lege of Fraoce edited in 
the year 1907 a work of great unportaoce from a manu* 
script proenred personally by himself from Nepal and now 
the learned world is presented with a scholarly Iranslatfon 
of this Mahayana Satralamkara. It is strictly within the 
bounds of facts that Ihe task could scarcely have been 
undertaken with greater prospect of soccess by any other 
of oar iiviog scholars. For while our professors of Pali as 
a rule rely upon a combined knowledge of Pali and San* 
skriti some only of the Earopeaa Kbolartaod a few Indians 
have recently taken to accepting Ihe help afforded by a 
Tibetan version, and fewer still combene a thorough mastery 
of these languages with a working knowledge of those un* 
known languages of Central Asia abont the very names of 
vhicb there lias been so much divergence of view. France 
has from the very first avoided attaching exaggerated 
importance to Pall. From the note of warming sonoded by 
Foucaox in his translalioo of Ibe Lalita Vistara the French 
school of Boddhist inveatigatora has refused to be drawn 
too far away by the researches however brilliant of English 
and German scholars. They have neither despised Sanskrit 
nor Tibetan and have ascribed proper importance to Chinese, 
the vast store boose of Boddbistic lore translated from the 
Sanskrit, the originals of which have been irrecoverably 
lost as a body, IlMogh beautiful fragments of if have been 
recently unearthed. It is evident that only a master of all 
the foor extant sources of Buddbism, Pali. Sanskrit. Tibetao 
and Chinese can be adjudged lobe in opposition to pronounce 
that final verdict which cannot command conFdence when 
delivered by merely Pali or Chinese scholars however high 
tbrir aothority in their respective spheres. Professor 
Sylven Levi gives uj a Sanskrit Index, a Qunese'Sanskrit 
vocabulary, and a Tibetan* Sanskrit vocabnlary, with their 
French equivalents of the words of greatest interest to us 
occoring in the new books. 

The Mahayana Sntralamkara was translated into Chinese 
between 630 and 633 by an Indian called Prabbakara 
Mitra. 
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The text has been edited in the Dev«oa|'ari character and 
a whole hearted vdcome must be accorded to this simple 
and nataral method of editing Sanskrit books. There is 
some difference of opinion, and perhaps each opinion can 
be jualiriably maintained, as to the superiority oi Che rival 
claims oi the number of scripts in which Pali was and is 
vntten,—Singslese, Buimese, Siamese, Kambodiau, Nagari, 
—but there is no dispute that for a Sanskrit (ext the best 
chsraclers are the Nagart alphabet in order to make room for 
the uocoatb Roman letters. Tbe valuable series of stories 
depicting Buddhist India as it lived and died, though edited 
by scholars whose names art venerated by all Indians, baa 
remained to a great extent a dead letter to the majority of 
our pcndffs on account of the Latin alphabet in which the 
Divyavadana Is transcribed. 

I have preferred to give tbe text, says the learned editor, 
in the Oevanagarl character in spite of the practical advan* 
(ages of (Roman) transcription from the stand point of the 
westcraer, and that is because our editions of the Buddhist 
works may get a chance of reaching a class of readers whom 

S erbaps wa do not take sufllcieDtly into consideration. In 
epal itself and even beyond Nepal in tbe territory, so diffi- 
cnlt of access, of the Lamas, we shall thereby be able to 
provide to the pious an aliment which will become an 
inducement to scientific investigatioTi or call back to day* 
light the threatened texts and vivify the progress of know- 
l^ge. And very truly the French ^vanl concludes: 
The study of Indian languages it no empty exercise of 
dilettantism, for at the back of our problems of language 
and philosophy, political history, and religious and social 
science we must look upon the hundreds of millions of 
living creatures who unlmown to themselves are governed 
by the principles involved in these problems and whose lot 
is bound with the solution of these qnestioas. 

The text is provided with a kind of ranning commentary 
in which the metre, various readings, and philological value 
of the important words are discussed with terseness and 
lucidity. These notes must form a valuable asset to the 
future compiler of a dictionary of Sanskrit Buddhism. 
Every word in tbe text which is met with for the first time 
m Sanskrit has been carefully noted. I have elsewhere 
given an alphabetical list of these highly interesting 
vocables. 

But if there is one point of view more interesting than 
another is the domain of the Buddhistic philology it is the 
parallels, sometimes complete, between a Sanskrit text, and 
what some schoiais insist on calling their Pali prototypes. 
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Professor Sylveo Levi vho hss, so to say, the Pali pitnkas at 
his Hugers' ends at ooce points to the phrase, seatence or 
para in a givea Sauknt Tibetan or Chioese vork of 
which the Pali daplicate has long siace impressed itself oo 
his reteative memory. For iosUnce the first poda of a 
Saoskrit Shloka at page has bees ideotificd bf him with 
a correspondiDg phrase io the Dhammapada. Here also 
occurs the celebrated Bfaarahara Satra regarding the ex* 
isteuce of Sool the irrecoacilable prcseoee of which in tbe 
texts has often been commeuted upon. We have lo&g been 
accastoaed to meet with Sadiibiviharis ia Pali : Here for 
the first time in the entire body of Sanskrit literature 
known to as we come across tbe corresponding Sard bam* 
vihah. In Pati the word Sammosa is familiar to us but 
Sammosba occurs for the first time at page 186. 

The translation is preceded by a sch^rly introductloo. 
and is followed by seven indexes, la tbe Mabayaoa* 
Sutralamkara there are undeniable traces of an idiom whicli 
most have been coUoquial and of a living speech ia that 
species of Sanskrit which is represented by this work of 
Korlhern Buddhism. These Buddhist books testify to the 
scant ccnrtesy with which the iron rules of Paaini were 
regarded by non>Brahmanic wrilers. We have been so 
much accustomed almost from oar early childhood to t^ike 
Panini as the oaly model of the Sanskrit grammarians that 
any deviatioa from his stringent algebraical formulae jar 
00 oar ears. But tbe Buddhist Saoskrit books are aa 
evidence that there were grammariios other than Painoi 
who were followed, and followed by a Urge number of 
readers, who did not identify literary elegance with Panioi's 
aphorisms It was not before 2 or 3 ceuluries subsequent to 
Asanga that the Sanskrit grammar of the Buddhist plnlo* 
legist Candragorai began to betray traces of tbe capitulation 
of Buddhism to tbe rigorous exactitude of the Brahmanic 
style. 

it is the Samynkla Agama in Saoskrit. corresponding to 
the Pali Samyatia Nikaya, which seeoss to have furoished 
the author of the Mahayana Satrelaiukara with the Urgest 
number of texts oo which to base the expositioo of his faith. 
The next ancient collection in bis estimation was. to judge 
from our book, the Sanskrit ekottaru, the replica of the 
southern Anguttara. Three of the Sotras adduced in our 
book have their perfect parallels in the Pali. 

The influences to which the doctrine expounded by 
A&anga was sobjected have been traced by Professer Sylvea 
l^vi to Zoroastriaoism as well as to Maoicheism. Perhaps 
in a fotoie edition or m a separate dissertation tbe learned 
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Professor will enlsgbteo vs iq detail on this question affect* 
log nearly all Asia and some parts of Europe. How much 
of Asaiiga colacides with the teachings of Descartes to 
whom a passing allusioa is made is also worth a wider 
iuTestigatioc. The notes to the translation are arresting in 
their interest and none too long. The few lines by way of 
notes on the celebrated Anagatsbbaya contain the nucleus 
of a fascinating treatise on the beginnings of Buddhism. 
At page 10 we have a clear canonical definition of the vexed 
term Buddbavacana, the Vord of the Buddha. Perhaps the 
most important note contributing to the solution of the al* 
leged priority of Pali over Sanskrit lies in the valuable dis* 
eovery made by Professor Sylven Levi that the word goira 
in its technical sense has been retained in Pali whereat in 
its original significance it is represented by the proper 
philological equivalent go/ia. Oor text embodies a treat* 
ment of the pi’oblcm of the existence of the Buddha after 
his Nirvana. It is delightful to compare the Sanskrit 
passage with its Pali analogue. The original Sanskrit 
representative has been happily unearthed by the Grim wedel 
Mission in Central Asia.^one additional proof that the Bud' 
dhavacaoa did exist in its entirety In the Sanskrit language 
and at a very early period. The whole of the 11th Chapter 
has parallelain Pali books and is worthy of a special separate 
exposition on the lines so liberally indicated by the learned 
translator out of the fullness of his knowledge. One whole 
Shloka at page 141 has beeu brought back to life again from 
its present mutilated manuscript position with the help of 
the extant faithful Tibetan version,—an evideoce of the tho* 
rough trustworthiness and the high importance of Tibetan 
trtuslations. So far from the study of Sanskrit Buddhistic 
work being barren of result, the text and trauslation of the 
Mahayana Siitralamkara with the valuable running com' 
meotary with which theyare elucidated are a brilliant triumph 
of the Sanskrit school in as much as in dozens of places 
they supply a key which alone unlocks the meaning hidden 
in obscure Pali phraseology which generations of Pah com* 
mentators and glossators and exegetes bad failed rightly to 
rightly to expound. 

G, K. K. 


SIX BUDDHIST NYAYA TRACTS.* 

Early Buddhism rested on reason. Nothing whs t»keii 
for granted and the flaws i n the theological s yllogisms of 

* Si X 5uCd b i6l Nyeya Tracts I n Sanskrit edited by MahorealiapadUyaTa 
Hanprasad Sliiitri, M A . V>ce Presideut, Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
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the Brsihmaaj and Jams were merci1<^y exposed, The 
gods and the goddesses, the tilolar deities and the heavenly 
powers, dear to the heart of an iotdligeDt bat not over- 
sciupuloas priesthood, were the pecolUr bait for the shafts 
of Buddhist heretics. The most lOterestiog portion indeed 
of the scriptures of the varioos Ctfiteoding creeds of India 
conteraporaneoas with the rise and the //oruit of Baddhism 
would seem to he the conlrosersies, the iotellectaal wrestlesi 
between their respective protagonists. The value and im> 
portance of the one so/m in the Ma/jhima Nikayaio which 
the Buddha enters into an argument with and finally con* 
▼erts a favourite diactple of Natapalta hiinseU was early re* 
cognised by the great Feer. It would be surprising if the 
followers of such a ay stem of philosophy reared mainly on 
pure reason did not have schoeb of logic of their own. 
Mahaoiabopadhyaya Harapraiad Shsslri has recently edited 
six tracts which are in Sanskrit, the medium of all learning 
and the uni venal instrument of intellectual warfare iu pre* 
Moslem India. One of the tracts undertakes to refute in 
succession the Brahmankal treatises by SCumariis, TTilocant, 
Kyayabhushsua, Vacaspali Misra and Dharmottara. In 
another treatise Pandits Asoka combats the theory of the 
eternal relation between the part and the whole.'* The 
whole." be argues, is uotbiog but a collection of parts and 
has no separate existence whatever ; and if it has no iode* 
peodent existence the eternsl relatiOD is only a myth." 
Another work, the Saaianya'dushana-dik*prasarita, opposes 
the Brahmsnieal Maiymyika principle of Samanyo or 
** generality as a singular and albprevadiog eternal calegmy 
of knowledge." Every one has five fingers and they are 
distinctly perceived. The sixth finger as an unknown 
entity is common to all He who sees a sixth sees a horn 
on his own bead." 

The texts printed in beautiful clear type are introduced t^ 
an all too brief preface. Perhaps the learned Shsatri will 
give a more elaborate and popular account of bis laborious 
vet none the less interesting studies in a future edition. 

G K. N. 


"THE STORY OF WUNZIN MIN YAZA," 

The above is the title of a new book in Burmese written 
by U Maung Maung, lately editor of the Myanma Magazine 
and now Principal of the Buddhist Commercial School, and 
printed at the Tom ton Zambu Press, 26lh Street: price 

Rs. 1-8. 
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Th« book is sot quite what its title Implies, that is, it is oot 
exaotiy a work of ima^iination, a aovel; it is rather a bio* 
£raphy, a branch ol Hleratare almost uokaowa is Burma, if 
we except, perhaps, the Buddha’s life, and this barely comes 
under the bead of biography. For Min Yaza is one of the 
best knowa, oae of the noblest and purest figures in Burmese 
history. What was kaown of him up to the present was 
rather scanty ; it was known as a certainty that he had been 
the much prized and respected adviser of three Kings of 
Ava: Min Oyizwa Sawke, Trahpya Kyi and Patbama Min 
Khauag ; and all the short notices on hie life, the principal 
of which is to be found in the preface to the very popular 
work known as Maoiratana Pon Kyam 
begin only at the meeting of Min Gyiawa Sawke and of the 
then poor and unknown hero of the present book at the 
Mithila Lake, which made the fortune of Min Yaza and ad* 
ded to the glory and lustre of three reigns ,* before that, 
practically nothing was known of his life, beyond the fact 
that he was the son of a poor, but rather well read man ; 
that he was endcwed with uncommon intelligence, common 
sense and learning and that he did much to soften the un* 
ruly, arrogant dispositions of those three sovereigns, of the 
two Iasi of whom he was the tutor. If we are to believe the 
notices referred to above, and there is no reason why we 
should not, he did much for the prosperity of (he country, 
and saved several precious lives by aoolhmg the fierce anger 
of his royal masters. His instructions or advices to Min 
Gyi&wa Sawke and the two princes who succeeded him 
have been collected, arranged and published in 1781 A. D., 
by a monk known as Candalanka, under the title of Mani* 
rataua Poo Kyam, a little over four centuries after his death. 
All that is known, from bis elevation to his death being 
public property and well known, the author of the work be* 
fore ns treats only of that part of Min Yaza'a life that was 
less, or rather, not at all known to tbe great majority of the 
Burmese. It is this fact which makes the book Interesting, 
and doubly so, when it is considered that this biography, if 
this work may be so called, is the result of several years of 
patient and careful research, which necessitated visiting many 
towns aod villages, and collating with care the different 
traditions still living in the memory of tbe people io all those 
places. The author, then, had praclicaliy no manuscripts 
to rely upon all that he tells as of bis hero's earlier life is 
merely a collection, arraoged and divided into appropriate 
chapters, of popular traditions. This alone ought to make 
the book valuable, for these traditions are over five hundred 
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yeairs old, sod sack oavritten bbtoryi or may be historical 
fables have, everywhere, a slamoor aod pathos that appeal 
always to the ima^i&atioD and to the child that always 
survives is ds ; moreover these traditions, whatever their 
source and their 'vraiscmbUnce* or their lack of it are real 
eoough aod true to the simple folk who have perpetuated 
and developed them, and lo them at least, it is n&densable 
history, la the circomstaaces uoder which the book has 
beeo written, it is naturally very difficult, if not impossible 
to know how much of real history these traditions contain, 
although, probably, they contaio a certain amount of it. but 
which cannot be judged by auy canons of historical criticism ; 
for ail these stories have no doubt iacreased in deUils 
through the five centuries ol their existence. 

C. D. 


“THE REUGION OF THE IRANIAN PEOPLES.*’ 

The little volume bearing the above tills consists of the 
Iranalation from the French and Qermso of three works of 
very unequal Ien|tb. the prtsdpalof which, the one which 
has given its name lo the whole book, covering 147 pages 
out of a total of 210; it is the wdhknovn work of C P. 
Tide, one of the foremost scholars on Ibe religion of Iran 
and the enliqoities ot the Iranian peoples, whose death was 
a flrcat loss to this sphere of comparative rdigion aod philo¬ 
logy. The translator is Mr. G. IC. Nariman, who has added 
to bis traoslabona two appendices; printed at the British 
India press, aod published by the Parai Poblisfaiog Co., 
Bombay. 

The translator, in bis preface, tdls us that the great ex- 
pounder of the Avesta, J. Darmesteter, ** to whom our com- 
monity is indebted for more than a complete rendering of 
our scriptures in a Europeau language, erred in holding that 
the whole of our Avesta writings are not older than the 
Sasanian period in the f^m in which they have been trans¬ 
mitted to us and that they betray foreign influences, Brab* 
maoieal, Boddbist, Greek and Jewish,'* and proceeds in 
quollng the name of some eminent scholars who have refuted 
this view ; bat it would appear that, as far at least as the 
age of the Avesta in its present form is concerned. some 
other eminent scholars, founding their faith upon internal 
evidence, are sHll of the same opinran as J. Darmesteter, as 
appears from the recent work written in coUaboration by 
Messrs^ F. 0. Andreas and J. Vackemagel, **Die Vierle 
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Gatba des Zoralhudlbro” (Josno 3f)i and th« latest number 
oi the Journal Asiatic to hand (KoTember*December 1911), 
p. 638 If., whi^ both seem to have appeared after Mr, 
Nariman wrote bis preface; 1 shall not enter here upon a 
discussion on llie subject, suffice it to say that the quesiloo 
whether the whole of the A vesta texts are or are not anterior 
to the Sasaniau period is still an open question amongst 
European scholars, and that it requires more philological 
researches to be settled for or against, although, as is usual 
Id all such cases, there are two disCioct camps of earnest 
workers, one for and the other against such anteriority, both 
putting forward good and strong reasons. 

V'e do not know exactly who it Is that, to use the tranS' 
lalor's words '^Indulge m cheap sarcasm at the expense of 
the mucb*motoring, much*bcclabblng, tbeatie*going, racing, 
sporting section ^ (lie lalter^Parsls to whom a book on 
philological and religious antiquities is bound to prove a 
Violent sopori/ie/' and with whomsoever indulges in such 
energetic sarcascns, which the translator indignantly con¬ 
demns, we do certainly not agree, for some Parais have made 
unto themselves a very honorable name iu this field of 
Oriental scUcUrslup, as not a few Oriental periodicals in 
Europe and the earnest work of the Bombay Oalha Society 
amply testify ; such sarcasmsi surely, are applicable only to 
the majority of a community, and not to the whole of it; 
would not, for jnitauco, such a work as one of the kind 
referred to in the above quotation, prove a "violent sopori* 
fic " to the great majority of Buddhists in Burma ? \l/ould 
it not prove so as to a vast number of Christians ? 

The work of Tiele, the first psrt only of whlcli Is trans* 
lated in this book, ia one of the very best expositions up to 
now written on the Iranian religion and, though simple and 
brief, yet very complete and scholarly ; it was Tiele’s inles* 
tion that it should 1^ read by the Parsis themselves and act 
only by Europeans, hence the reason of this translation into 
English of Mr. Nariman, from the German translation of the 
original Dutch. To alt Parsi gentlemen this work should 
be welcome Indeed, as well as to all others interested in 
this, oue of the oldest religions of the world, closely allied 
(not derived from) that of the Veda and a few (races of 
whose very influence have been discovered In some parts of 
northern Europe. 

The sketch of Goldriher on "The Influence of Parsism 
on Islam," also translated in this volume (pp. 163-182) and 
the translator's Note thereon, will prove most interesting 
reading to ah earnest Musulmaus and open to those among 
them with a turn of miod for serious research work a field 
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almost TirglQ yet aod which, to theo. caonot fail to be o( 
sarpassiog ioter«st. Of general iaierest. though short and 
scholarly, is the masterful Persia, a Historical and Literary 
Sketch” by J. Oarmesteler (pp. 187*210). divided ioto two 
great periods, the first from the begiooiog to the end 
oi the Arab conquest aad the second iroin the Arab coa- 
qnest dowa to oor owo days. 

This little vo)omt will tiao be of interest to Boddhists. if 
only for the translator’s ‘'Appendix to Chapter XVII., Some 
Baddhistic Parallels.” Most fioddbiats, excepting perhaps 
a few endowed with larger and advanced views, will dis* 
agree with Mr. Nariman's words In his preface when re* 
ferring to the above mentloaed appendix: "To make 
Gautama the Boddha a strict vegetarian when be put little 
restraint on animal food, when be ate freely of it, and when 
as a matter of religious (radihoo, handed down from hoary 
antiquity, and believed by miUioos to-day, his last meal in 
this life consisted ol tender pork: to make him the ex¬ 
pounder of an esoteric philosophy when be frankly repu¬ 
diated all that was occult and sospldous and seoct; to 
misrepresent him as the master and practitioaer of super- 
natural potencies when he uoeqni vocally denounced them as 
unworthy of saintly pnrsnil; to establish him a leader of 
psychological subtleties when with anparallelled candonr he 
categorically declined to answer the fixed foarteen qaestJoas 
relating to existence after death,—these are bat a few of the 
ways in respect of a single religion adopted by laymen mas¬ 
querading aa expounders of aocient wisdom and secret 
doctrines.” The appendix itself is net, ss the foregoing quot¬ 
ation might perhaps lead one to think, at all controvcrtial: it 
consists, aa its title indicates, merely of parallels between 
passages and thooghtsin the Avesla found also in Buddist 
works 1 they are really interesting, the more so as, so far as 
1 am aware, such peraJlels are here drawn and presented for 
the first time, and 1 voatd recommend Buddhist gentlemen 
reading them with attention. At the very beginolDg of this 
appendix (p. 148). is found a singular error ; the author says 
referring to the Dharamapada. "1 have not at band the Pali 
Text S^iety’s edition and quote from the Hsntbawaddy 
Press edition, Burmese cbstracter.*' As a matter of fact, the 
Dbammapsda has never been edited by Ibe Pali Text 
Society, but only by V. Fausboll, first in 18S5 and the 
second edition in 1900. The book contains s certain nmn* 
ber of mistakes in spelling which we hope to see corrected 
in the second volume, now in the press. 


10 
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“ A HAND*BOOK OF tNDlAN COMPANIES ACTS.” 

The abo^e little volume is ooe which, it is to be hoped 
may, slowly aod udosteotationsly, do much good to the 
Burmese commaaity, tor whom it is lateuded. Lovers of 
tbe people of this province have in booics and above all 
through the medium of the local press often deplored the 
apathy, real or apparent, of the Burmese in oaattera com¬ 
mercial, and their utter lack of cobesiou and concerted effort. 
Tbe result is that, except for one or two small coDceros, the 
Burmese have allowed not only the Europeans, who are 
comparatively few, but Indiaus, who are legion, (o steal a 
march on them and to annex practically all the trading 
business that is to be done in Burma. They seem to be 
content, in this respect, to be in a subordinate position, and 
to allow passively tbe riches of thu soil of which they are 
the sons to pass into the pockets of foreigners. Such a state 
of affairs may have been brought about by the eondltioas 
obtaining ia Burma before the advent of the British, and the 
almost total ignorance of her people of the scleace and of 
the laws, written or tacit of trading on a large scale. There 
are very few Urge individual fortunes among the Burmese, 
so at least Manng Pu, the author of the bock, seems to 
insinuate in his preface; bat these ought not to prevent them 
from awakening to a sense of the dangerous condition their 
inertia has placed them in, and to a sense of their duty, 
which is slowly assuming the proportions of the nalionsl 
duty of self* preserve I ion. They may fight against the, at 
first slow, hut now ra[Md and steady Indian monopoly of 
almost every form of trade and commerce, by constituliug 
themselves into limited companies formed on a sound legal 
basis. What one jndividaal cannot often possibly do a 
number o! individuals, bound by the links of national pride 
and common interest, may very well achieve. But to launch 
such companies and keep them working successfully, an 
intluate knowledge of the exact relations between promoters 
and directors on tbe one hand, and shareholders on tbe 
other, as well as of the laws governing such associatiooa is 
required. To impart such kuowledge to his countrymea 
has been the object kept in view by Maung Pu in the useful 
work before u$. The first few pages of his very sensible 
preface should appeal to all patriotic and intelligent Burmese. 
Let ns hope this heartfelt though homely appeal will not 
fall on deaf ears. As the title indicates, tbe book is the 
collection of the Indian Companies Acts reodeied into 
Burmese. The translator tells us it is no easy thing to put 
into Burmese legal documents correctly and at the same 
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time make oneaeU easily tiDderatood by all, even by those 
who have bad no legal Irainiog; ior scch documents necess^ 
arily contain many terms which, have no equivalent in the 
language, and sometimes would nece&siate long drcum- 
locntioDS to make them understood. As the volume is 
intended to be read by the msny, the translator has employ* 
ed as few legal terms as possible, unless they be commooly 
known and ^miliar, and has made it a point to render each 
Act in so simple and clear language tlut it can be readily 
understood by anyone; and be has singularly well succeeded. 
Manag Pu is to be congratulated on the excellence of his 
performance and tbe patriotic motives which have inspired 
it. The book is published at the Sun PresSi Rangoon; price 
Rs. 3. 

C. D. 


JOURNAL of the ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND.* 

Vol. XLI. 1911, of the above Journal is, like all its prede¬ 
cessors, very interesting (1) and full of solid information on 
various tribes and peoples. This number contains a paper 
by Mr. R. Grant Brown (with 4 plates) on The Tamans of 
the Upper Chindwin, Burma", which will make it doubly 
isteresling to residents in this Province ; it is, we think, the 
most comprehensive paper as yet written on this interesting 
people. A deeper comparative study of their language, 
with a short grammar, a Vocabulary and, if possible, a few 
tales and legends in Taman would make a very desirable and 
valuable volnme ; it is to be hoped Mr. Grant Brown may 
find leisure and opportunity to write it. 


PERIODICALS. 

Indian Thought. Vol, IV,, No. 2, contains: Kavyalan- 
kara.Sutra of Vamana.—Translation of Kbandankhanda- 
khadya.'—Translation of the Kyaya-Sutras of CaulaD<a.— 
Notices of Books.—etc. (See p. 114). 

Toung Pao, December, 1911, Vol. XII., No, 5, cootains: 
Le Roysume de Cbampa, by G. Maspero.—Notions de 
Grammaire Lo-lo, Dialecte A-bi, by A. Liitard.—Deux 

* Published by tbe RoyiJ Aj 2 thropelo{ical Insttlate el Orest Brifeic 
asd Ireland, $0, Great Rastell $tracl, kesdoe, V. C., price 15/> net. 

(1). For centeots see lower down, voder : PeriodiaU. 
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Titr«a Bouddhiques Port6« par des Reli|ieu( Nestorfeos. by 
P. PelUot.—Les Kouo*cUe oa Maitres du Royaarae daas le 
Bouddbisioe CbuioU. by P. P«Uiot.—Mdmoire sar lea Aoti* 
quit^ MosulDianea de Ts'ioaQ'tclieou, by O, Arnaiz and M. 
van Berchem.—Ein alter Plan der beideu Ksuptstadte dee 
ebemah^ea K&m|[c«icbes Chusan. by £. Slcioa.—Mdiaoges.^ 
Bnlletin Critique.^Bibliographle *•Correspondence.••etc., etc. 

Vienna Oriental Journal. Voi, xxv. No. 4, conuioa: 

Znm Aufbau von Esechiel Xap. 20, by D. H. MOller.— 
BeiDerkun|eQ liber die vr&tya's’, by J. Cbarpenlier.—Mltte. 
liraoische Itudien (11), by C Bertholotnae.—Eine Alabaster^ 
lampe mil einer Oe'eai&achrift, by Grohmann.'^-Zum 
Meiunev'schen Vokabular la OL.L. 1911, S. 3d5, by V. 
Cbristiin —Reviews.—Miscellaneous.—Ko>es.*^tc.. etc. 

Epigraphia Indica. January, 1911, Vol. X2., Part t, 
contaias: An InscnpUoo at Devageri, by J. F. Fleet—Pali- 
taoa Plates of Sirohadityai tbe Year 255, by E. HulCzsch.— 
Sahelh-Mabeth Plate of Goviadachandra (Vikrama): Samvat 
1186, by D. R. SiUni.—The Chahamaaas of Mar war, Nos. 
1-14, by D, R. Bbaodarkar.—etc, etc. 

Geological Survey of India, Records of the, Vol. 
XLL, Part IV., coatains: The Pegu^Eocene Succession in 
the Miobu District near Ngape, by G. de P. Cotter.—Tbe 
Geology of the Henzada District, Burma, by M. Stuart.— 
The Geology of Lonar Lake, by T. H. D. La Touche.—Mis¬ 
cellaneous Kotea.—etc., etc. 

Indian Antiquary, February 1912, Vol. XLI, Part 516, 
coutaioa: Some Unpublished InKriptions, by D. R. Bband- 
arkar.—Travenecre Archeological Series, by K. V. S. Alysir. 
—Tbe Vedic Calendar, by P. Shavasastry —" Lankikanya- 
yanjeli,'* Two Handfuls of Popular Maaims Current in Sans* 
kril Literature, collected by O. A. Jacob, by V. Chaknvarlb. 
—Asoka’s Bhabra Edict and its References to Tlpltaka 
Passages, by D. Xosambi —Contributions to Punjabi Lexio 
grapby (Series lit.), by H. A. Rose.—Miscellarjeous.—Notes 
and Queries.^<tc., etc. 

Indian Antiquary, March 1912, Vol. XLI, Parr 517, 
contaias: The Vedic ^endar, by R. Shamasastry.-MisceU 
laseons—Notes and Queries.—etc., etc, 

Volkerkundliche Notlzen aus Oberbirma. t Die 
Maring von L. Seberman Mit 3 Tafeln. Vorgelegt am 6 Mai 
1911 Sitaungsberichte der Kdnigllch Bayertseben Akademie 
der 'ff^isseusehaften. 

The Fifth Precept by Bbikkhu Silacara and Social 
Service hy Dr. G. R. T. Ross (l^angoon CoUege Buddhist 
Association's Publication)- 
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Th^ Man« V^. XII., Na S—May 1912, CQDUms: Aulhro* 
polopical Research io Sooth Africa, by J. G. Fraxer.'^Hote 
oo Stoae*walled Kraals by J. P. Johnson.—Kabnl Notes 
(Diagrams), by Lienb-CoL J. Shakespeare—Stooe Adze 
Blades from Solopa, by C. G- Seligmasii.—Reriews,— 
Aatbropolopical Notes.—Meetings ol the Aothropolopical 
iDsUtute. 


F^UBUCATIONS OFFERED TO THE SOCIETY. 

East and Vest, by Damd Alec. Vilson, 2 co^es. 

Old Historical Ballads, by Maoog May Oda{. 

Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Beagal, Vol. IV., No. I, 
Part 1. 

Census of India, Vol. IX Parts I-*^I, by C. M. V^ebb. 

Indian Aoli^uaty, (or 19tl. 

The British Bnrma Gasetleer, 2 Vols. by H. R. Spearman. 

Oatelteer of Upper Barma and the Sban States, 5 Vols. 
by J. G. Scott. 

The Chin Kills: (A History of the People, our dealings 
with them, their Customs and Manners, and a Gazetteer of 
their Coontry.l 2 Vols by B. S. Csrey, and H. N. Tuck. 

The Silken East {A Records of Life and Tra>el in Burma) 
2 Vols. by V. C. Scott O'Connor. 

Burma by Ferrara, Max and Bertha. 

The linage of War, or Serriee on the Chin Hills, 2 copies, 
by Surgeon Captaiu A. G. £. Newland. 

The Court of Ava in ld55 by Capt. H. Yule. 

Journal of aa Emcaasy to the Court of Ava, by J. Craw- 
furd. 

Across Chryse the Narrative of A Journey of 

Exploration), 2 VdS. by A. R. Colquhooa. 

Our Burmese Wars and Relatioos with Burns. (Bein^ 
an Abstract of Military and Political Operations, 1S24-15*28. 
and 1852-55.) by Col. W. F. B. Laurie. 

The Karens of the Golden Cberooese by XJeat.-Col. A. R. 
McMahon. 

With the Jua|Je Folk (A Sketch of Burmese Village Life) 
by E. D. Curaiag. 

Mandalay to Motndn: {A Narrative of the Two Expedi¬ 
tions to Western China of 1888 and 1875) by J. Anderson. 

The Orchids of Bnrms by Capt B. Grant 

The Journey of Aognstus Raymond Margary by Sir R. 
Alocock. 

Journal of A Reddence is tbe Barman Eoj^e by Capt. 
H. Cox. 
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Ralph Fitch bj J. H. Syley. 

Two years in Ava. from May 1&24 to May 1826. 
life aad Travel Sc Lover Burma by F. G. Ailalo. 

The Borman (Hia Life and XohoDs) 2 Vols. by Sbway Yoe. 
Personal Narratire of Two Years' Imprisonmeut in Bur- 
Biah, by K. Gocger. 

The Second Burmese War (A Narrative of the Operations 
at Rangoon, in 18S2), by W. F. B. Lavrie. 

A Hand-book of Cottage Industries in Banna, Part I, by 
Lanka.’ 



MINUTES. 


MinaUB of //le /ittting of the Council of Burma 
Reeoarah Society, held at Rangoon College on the 10th 
November, 1911- 


Frssbnt. 


Mr. >L Hooter, V<ee-Pr««(dcn^ the Chair). 


Tlie Right Re^d. BUbip 

Cerdot. 

Mr. Guy Rotledge. 

Maong Nc Don. 

Mr. A. D. Reitb. 


Manog May Ouog. 

( Vioe-Preeidenl.) 
Mr. J. Stoart. 

Prof. J. F. Smith. 

^on. Secretory.) 


1. The miaates of the previooa meetiog held or Friday, 
the 4th of August, were read aad coofirm^. 

2. The resignation of the R«t. D. Oilmore was accepted 
with regret. The Coaacit are glad to know that be wiU 
contiooe to assist the Society with cootribotioos. 

3. The following geatlemca were proposed, seconded 
and elected 


Major Bigg*Wither. IA , 

E. F. Baum. Esqr.. LCS.. 

Maufig Be Kyaw. K.S.M * 

C Otto BlagdcD. Esqr. 

J, C. Kabgw, Esqr., Imperial Police. 
The Revd. Or. Kelly. BaptUt College. 
Mrs. E. M. Powell-Brown. 


BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY. 

In the absence of Mr. Justice HartQoli on tour, Mr. M. 
Hunter, vice president of tbe Sooety. took the chair at the 
ordioary meetmg of the Burma Research Society held at 
Rangoon College at S-30 p.tn. on Noy. 10. Twenty-six 

members were present- u T^ 

Tbe proceedings commenced with the reading by Dr. 
O. R. T. Ross of Mr. J. S. FomiTairs paper on the Found¬ 
ation of Pagan. After pointing out the oeceasily of acquaint¬ 
ance with the actual physical conditions of a place it we 
want to anatomise its past, Mr. Fomivall proceeded to give 
tbe account of the destruction of old Promc, Thayekcttaya, 
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And (he eabsequent migrAtions as it Lsgivec Id the Hmanoaa 
YaaawiD. The acconot describes the qaarrels in the year 
Id of the Bodorasa ers belveea the two factions, the Pyus 
and the ECanvans in which at first the Pyus gaitied the 
advantage. After, however, the Pycs were left in undis- 
turbed possession of the pagoda they bad built to the west 
of Thayehettaya they quarrelled among themselves and split 
into three parties. After various foundations from which the 
Pyus ware driven by Ibe Talaings and fCanyans, in the 
year 29 King Thsmodarit commenced to found a city at 
Yonhlutkyna with nineteen villages each under a headman 
and King Thamodarit over all. Regarding the third suc¬ 
cessor of King Thamodsht there is a legend that one Pyn 
Saw’ti, a descendant of Ibe Tsgaung kings, came to Pagan 
and assisted King Thamodarit against his enemies in reward 
for which he was given the band of the kill's daughter 
and In due course succeeded to the throne. The physical 
aspect of Yoohlulkyun supports the story of its foundation, 
its situation being exactly that which a party of aetllers 
fearing attack from the river would be likely to choose. 
Before the capltsl was finally established at Pagan there 
were four removals, the first removal taking place under 
Pyu Saw'U. The exialauce of Pyu Saw'tl, however, is com¬ 
bated by Phayre who elates that the legend is merely in¬ 
vented to connect the Burmao line of kings and the Kshatt* 
riya kings of TagouQg, Mr. PurDivall, however, fiom the 
architecture at Pagan which indicates no them Influence and 
from the fact that there seems to have been connection with 
Korth India otherwise than by sea is inclined to think that 
a substratum of truth may underlie the Story of Pyu 
Saw'ti. 

Maung May Oung, in the course of a very interesUng 
speech, said that several points of great imporlance were 
connected with the founding of Yonhlutkyun One such 
point was the date of King Tbstucdarit live can defi* 
nllely fix the date of King Thamodarit as the year 29 of the 
Dodorasa era. which is the same es the Sake era and begins 
in 78 A. D., then we have authority for the antiquity of 
Prone, an antiquity which has been into question. The 
Burmese chronicles say that TAomorufnrf was the last but 
two of the Prcme dynasty in the year 624 of the religion, 
reckoning from the death of Buddha in 544 B. C, The fact 
of Tbumondari's having started a new era beginning with 
the year 2 was mentioned by me. This year 78 A. D. was 
the year 2 of the new Dodorasa or Saka era. The point is 
imporlant with reference to recent discussioas in the journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society as to the commencement of the 
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Baddbidl era. When, too, did Suddbiso], o j tu e ioto Barma? 
Was the iorm soalbern or ocrthens? II Prooie Is ess'lier 
than 107 A. then DOrtbera Baddhism is onl of question 
because prev>oos to that date there was no cleavage. 

With reference to the legend of P 70 Saw'ti there is some 
ground for the soppocition that the legend has some truth 
in it. An early Iaw>booh, called the Pyn Dhammatbat, 
afgreeing in dates with the Burmese chronicles, contains 
provisions that are Indian in nature rather than Bunnao, 
as, for example, the distributing of family property to the 
younger brothers instead of to the widow. Socb provisions 
are only found iu other Burmese law*books which are con¬ 
fessedly based on the Pyu Law-book. It is noticeable, too, 
that the Pyn law-book makes provisimx for only such cases 
as arise from a very simple and primitive state of life. 
From the internal evidence of Indian influence contained in 
this law-book it would seem that a subelratum of truth did 
underlie the legend of the Kshattriys Pyn Saw'ti. 

Mr. Rutledge pleaded with the writers of papers not to 
assume complete knowledge on Ibe part of their audience 
but to have compassion ou the weaker vessels and condes¬ 
cend to explanations which experts might scorn but which 
would be very welcome to those like himself, whose interest 
in the sub|eet was greater than their knowledge 

A quotation by Mr, C> R. Buo of a remark that be bad 
recently copte across in the Abbe Dobets* works to the effect 
that io Ceylon it was supposed that Buddhism came from 
Burma to Ceylon and uol vice vena, as generally thought, 
elicited the explanation from Mr. Marimau that as the Bur¬ 
mese are the best scholars of Abhidhtmma or metaphysics 
and as the study of metaphysics is considered the highest, 
the Burmese scholars are more respected. This respect for 
Burmese scholarship may have given rise to the legend in 
Ceylon that Buddhism came from Burma. There wss no 
historical troth io Mr. Duo’s tentative snggestion that an 
early form of Boddhism may have gone from Burma to 
Ceyloa end returned to Surma in s more developed iorm. 

Dr. Kos$ said that Mr. Furuivall's paper was ioteresting 
as an attempt to base a definite theory os geographical 
grouods. There was a great deal in ^e legend which 
required explanation. Vhai wee tht ooauec^iori her ween 
the Pyae and the Burmant? He believed that certain in¬ 
scriptions bad been found written in wbat vas supposed to 
be the Pyu language. These, however, referred to a much 
later dale than 107 A. D.—somewhere about 800 or 900 
A. D. Might not theiaddents refened to in Mr. Fursivall's 
paper hare occurred at a mscA Infer dote and been wrongly 
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attributed to the earlier date? The back dating oi eyeats 
wae a favourite vice of historians of all countries. English 
history, for example if we were to believe Geoffrey of 
Moamouth would begin in 1100 fi. C. It wonld seem from 
the legends that (he Burmese kings were leaders of small 
people. It looked as though the country were divided into 
a number of small tribes and that by some historical acci¬ 
dent that of the Myaminas has given its name to the whole 
country. 

The second paper of the evening, tbat by the Rev. C. B. 
Antisdel on Traditions" was read by Professor 

Storrs. Mr. Hunter expressed the sense of the meeting 
when he said that the Society should be very grateful to 
Mr. Antisdel for his very thorough studies of Lahoo langu¬ 
age and legend. He also drew the attention of the audience 
to the parallel between the Lahoo and ICaren traditions as 
presented to the Society in a receut paper by the Rev. Mr. 
Gilmore. Dr. Ross pointed out the danger of believing too 
readily to the sepaiate origin of similar traditions. One 
tribe often borrowed the legends of another. What was 
true of one tribe passes current as a story in another, and 
soma day what was merely a ilory is perverted into 
history. 

Refreshments were served in an adjoining room at the 
end of the meeting. 


BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY. 

Mlnaits c/ th« Mt$Hng 0 / Iht Sub-Commilt9$ Aefd at 
8 a.m. on iht 2Uh January, 2922, at Rangoon CoIUga. 

PftESEMT. 

M. Hunter, Esquire, Vioa-Praiidant, (fn tha cAofr). 

Mg. May Ouog. (Pjce-Presfdenf,) 

A. D. Keith, Esqr., {Hon. Saorotary). 

1 The Minutes of the Meeting held on the 38th Septem¬ 
ber were read aod confirmed. 

2. A letter was read from Mr. Morgan Webb who slated 
that be would be unable to finish bis paper before February. 
In consequence of this communicatioo it was resolved to 
jtostpone the Ann ual General Meeting of the Society to the 
9th of February, by which date tbe second number of the 
Journal wUl, it is hoped, be issued. The Honorary Secre¬ 
tary was directed to find out whether this date would.be 
oonvenient to the President and to 2dr. Webb. 
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3. A Utter vas read from Mr. J. W. Darwood who stated 
that he had no objection to the Society's selecting cectam 
books iroco the list ot those be offered, and that be was 
seeding to Eoglaod for the selected books. 

4. A Statement of the Accounts of the Society compiled 
by the Honorary Treasurer was considered It was resol¬ 
ved to ask the Honorary Treasurer to be good enough to 
compile a more detailed statement showing the headings of 
expenditure and receipt for (be purposes of the General 
Meeting. 

5. The draft forms prepared by Mr. Furnivall were 
considered. The**Notice asking for contributions" was 
approved ; the **Notice of overdue subscriptions" was held 
back for emendation. 

6 . The Honorary Secretary was requested to draw up a 
report for the calendar year 1911. 

?. It was decided to cyclostyle a circular contalnlag the 
names of those of the Committee evailable for re*election 
and send it to members of the Society with a request for 
further proposals of names. Such list when returned to be 
cyclostyled and handed to those attending the Anntul 
General Meeting for the purpose of voting thereon, if any 
voting be found necessary. 

ALAS D. KSITH, 

Th9 iSih January, 1912. Honorary Stertiaryi 


Mln\itv9 of iha Moiitng of iha Commiitaa <if tha Burma 
Roioarah Society hold on iho 8th Fohruary, 1912, at 
J^angoon ColUgo. 

Present. 


The Hon*bU Mr, Justice Karlnoll, (fn tha ohair), 


The Kon'ble R. E. V. Arbulh- 
not. 

Mr M, Hunter, 

Lt.'Col. W. G. Prldmore. 

Dr. G. R. T. Ross. 

Naung Kin. 

Mr. A. D. Keith, 


Meung May Ouag. 
Mr. J. G. Rutledge. 
Rev. J. Smith. 

Mr. J. T. Best. 

Mr. C. Duroiselle. 

Hon. Secretary). 


1 . The Minutes of the meeting of the committee held on 
the 10th November 1911 were read and confirmed. 

2. The Report for the year 1911 was read previous to 
submital to the Society. 
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3. *rh« accounts for 1911 ware read. It wae resolved to 
a$k Maung Set if be would be so kind as to audit the 
accoaats* It was resolved to publish the accouats ia the 
next auaber ol (he Journal. 

4. Mr. J. T. Best was appointed a metnber of the Sub* 
Committee in place of Mr. Hunter departing on leave. 

5. It was resolved to propose to the Societf the names of 
Sir Richard Temple and Mr. C. 0. Blagden aa Correspond* 
ieg Members. 

6- The following were elected ordinary members of the 
Society beiog duly proposed and seconded. 

Mr. A. C I. Baldwin. 

Maung San Pe. 


7. 

chair. 


The meeting dispersed with a vote of thanks to the 

ALAtt. L. KsiTH, 


Honorary Sacraiary, 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

The annual general neetuig postponed from January, of 
the Burma Research Society, was held at the Rangoon 
College on Thursdey evening at 5-30 p.m. The following 
were present: Mr. Justice Hartnoll, President, io the chair, 
Mrs. Hartooll, Mrs. (x. R. T. Ross, the Bishop of Rangoon, 
the Hon. Mr. R. E. V. Arbulhnot, Mr. M. Hunter, U. May 
Ouag, Dr. Vogel of the Indian Arehteological Department at 
present on tour in Burma, Father Luce, Ueut-Col. W. G. 
Pridmore, 1. M. $., the Revs. J. F. Smith and W. C. D. 
Purser, Messrs Rutledge, Best, Bellars, Tav Sein Ko, Rosa, 
Meung Set. Slorrs, Manng Kpay, KhaUk, Ton Sneln, Maung 
Kin, wung Theio Kin, Msung Kuo, Thein Hen, Durolselle 
and Keith. 

The first item on the agenda was the reading of the report 
of tbs working of the society for 1911. The report was as 
follows.—Membership : On the 31st December, 1911, the 
close of the period under report, there was 230 names on 
the membership roll of the Burma Research Society. The 
resigoalioBs which amounted daring the year to ten were 
compensated for by the elections of 17 new membera. We 
regret to record one death among the Society's members. 
The loss of the Rev. £. O. Stevens has deprived the Society 
of a scholar well known for bis intimale acquaintance with 
the country and sympathetic understanding of its inhabitants. 
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Officcts. —The Hoo. Mr. Snles haviiig resigned the presi- 
deocy oo his transfer to Mandaky. the Hoq. Mr. Justice 
Hartnoll was elected president. At the meetiag held on 
August Sth, the functions of secretary and editor were 
divided, Mr. A. D. Keith being appointed to the former, and 
Mr. C. Doroisellci who had foroserly held both offices, retain¬ 
ing the latter. Meetings and Papers.—Three ordinary 
meetings of the Society were held during the year. The 
following papers were read:—Karen Folk I^re (two papers) 
by the Rtv. D. Gilmore; Human Sacrjfices in the Upper 
Cbindwis, by Mr. R. Grant Brown ; Chinese Antiquities at 
Pagan, by Mr. Taw Seio Ko; Lahoo Traditions, by the 
Rev. C. B. Aatisdeh There was a fair attendance at each 
meeting. Comcniltee.—The committee and sub-committee 
have held meelings at regular intervals throughout the year. 
It has been decided to hold a meeting of the aub-commiltee 
every two months> Journali Periodicals, books.—The first 
number of'the Society's Journal appeared in tbe first week 
of July. It was hopM that the second number would have 
been out before the end of the year, but this hope was not 
realised. A certain number of Societies have been ap¬ 
proached with a view to the exchange of their poblications 
with the Journal of the Society. It is hoped that in time a 
library may be formed. Mr J W. Darwood has kindly 
promised to present to the Society a collection of books on 
Burma wbU^ will form the nucleus of the library. At 
present the iioaoces of the Society do not permit of the Kir- 
iug of a home for a library or the establishment of a reading- 
room. These along with a number of publlcatioss kindly 
presented by the Government of Burma and private doners 
will be kept for the present in the Bernard Free Library. 
A list of these books appeared in tbe second number of the 
Society’s jourual which has just been issued. The thanks 
of the Society are due to those gentlemen who either as 
officers, members of the coiumittces, donors of books or 
authors of articles, helped to promote the objects of the 
Society. 

In the absence of tbe Hon. Treaurer, U Tun Nyeio, the 
Hod. Secretary read a statement of accounts which showed 
that since the last statement Rs. 1,960 had been gathered in 
the shape of subscriptions from 129 members. The balance 
inhand amounted to Rs. 3990-6-6,, out of which sum, however, 
the present issue of the Society's Journal had to be paid for. 
Mr. Keith explaioed that a full stalement of accounts, which 
Mr, Maung Set of the Accountant*Gentrars Office would be 
asked to audit, would be published in the next number of 
the Journal. The accounts were passed unanimously. 
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Mr. Justice Harlaoll was re*elecled president of the 
Society, the Hon. Mr. Arbuthoot, Mr. M. Hunter and U May 
OuQg, Tice*p>«sideQts ; U Tun Nyein, bon. treasarer. Mr. 
Daroiselle, hon editor and Mr. A D. Keith, bon. secretary. 
Tbe iollowin| were elected meoibers of the committee : the 
Rt. Her, Bishop Cardot, Lient.'Colouel Pr id more, Major E. 
R. Rost. Captain Ba Ket, the Reva. J, F. Smith and V. C. 
D, Purser, Messrs. U. Bab Too, Bar wood, Rutledge, Sbwe 
Zan Aung, WedderspooD, Greer. Ne Duo, Maung Kin, 
Maung Set. The officers of the Society are ex>officio mem* 
bers of the Society, 

The president on behalf of the committee moved that Sir 
Richard Temple and Mr. C O. Blagden be appointed cor* 
responding members of the Society. The motion was car- 
rled, on tbe proposal of Mr. Rutledge who aaid that he 
could imagine do two scholars more fit to be the first cor¬ 
responding members of the Society thau the Author of 
" The Tbirty*Seveo Nats," and the welhkiiowu TaUiug 
authority. Mr. Taw Sein Ko seconded. 

The Hon. Secretary tbea read Mr. C. 0. Blagden's “Notes 
00 Tslaiog epigraphy." After pointing out the difficulty for 
studying Talalng Mr. Blagden went on to show the value of 
J alaidg as the oldest literary vernacular of Burma and per¬ 
haps alMnio*Chma. From further researches in Talaing it 
is confidently expected tliet many discoveries of historical 
importance will result Old Talaing is entirely different 
from modern Talaing. and to a modern speaker of the ton¬ 
gue it seems absolutely unintelligible and phonetically 
absurd. Titlaiag can be studied through ioscriptioas which 
go as far back as Anawrata. When the Burmese conquered 
the Talaing country it seems that tbe Tala mgs were more 
civilised that their conquerors Talaiog scribes were used 
to celebrate the glories of Burmese kings in parts of the 
country where no TaUing was spoken. At the Ananda 
Pagoda in Pagan there are glased tiles with Talaing ins¬ 
criptions. The key to Talaing inscriptions Is funlshed by 
tbe inscription at the MyasedI Pagoda in Pagan. This 
inscription U written In Pali, Burmese, Talaing and a langu¬ 
age which the writer provistonally conjectures to be Pye. 
The Talaing forms can be checked by a comparison with 
the Pali and Burmese, so we have some idea o£ Talaiog as 
written circa A. D. 1100 aod cao use our knowledge to read 
other inscriptions. In Talaiog inscriptions deciphermeot is 
easy, interpretation only possible by the comparison of un¬ 
explained words as they occur in different contexts. Up to 
the present there was little material to work with. The 
great Kalyaui inscription at Pegu was Important as giviug 
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TaUiai of the l$tb ctatury A. D. when the Uo^oage vm 
approacbmg the mo4«nk form. No great oew bistoricat 
facte bare come to light as jet bill the iascriptioas iHaslrate 
the civilisatioa oi ibetr times. It b canons that the people 
are spohen of as "the foot castes." The phrase may be 
coQreBtioaal hot Brahmins and the Vedas are referred to. 
LingutsticaUy we are shown an alphabet, folUr than Pali, 
less complete than Sanskrit. Owing to the presence of 
iafixes {tic) the old language appears monosyllabic than 
the modern. Words in old Talaing seem capable of ex> 
tension by prefixes. Soffixes are not used. A noticeable 
feitnre is the large dumber of the words derived from 
Sanskrit through Pali' The innoence of Sanskrit on Tala> 
ing most have been great some time prerioos to A. D. 1100. 
Old Talaiog seems moch nearer to modem Talaing Ihan it it 
to the old ^mbojaa and a very long time must have passed 
since the original separalion of these two Usgnages. This 
would indicate that these F^optes had occupied their res* 
pective coantries from remote prehbtoric times, and that the 
Sbmese and BiirDeie are of yesterday compered with them. 
Id conclusion Mr. Blagden hoped lo supplement these by so 
means complete soles with foller snd more definite infor* 
mation. 

An ioterestiog discussion followed tbs resding of the 
paper. To Mr. Roticdge’s inquiry whether there was moch 
written or printed Talaiog in Burma Mr. Dur^ille said 
that there were a few bo^s prialed id TsJaingi as. for 
example, the Gospels, a Thioboogyi. a life of Eh. Judson. 
In Siam the three Pitakas had been printed in Talaing, as 
well as s bistory of Burma called a history of Tenasserlm 
add Gavampati, a Pali distionary, the Abbidaoapadipika. 
In the Bernard Free Library there were something like 340 
Talaing manuscripts Seme were translitcratioas of Pali, 
others were purely Talaing, poems, stories from the Bud- 
dhbt scriptures and commeslaries. There were also 127 
bandies of palm*leaves costaiding Talaing equivalents for 
Pali words. It was only by puWisbiBg these that we could 
obtain sufficieot materials for a Talaing dictionary. The 
Talaidg id these was the language of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. The Burma Research Society might 
make it one of its ohjeeb to publish ooe or two volumes of 
these Pali-Talaiog eqnivaleots. Much bad been overlooked 
in Has well's book aod there was much grauimsUcal material 
availing investigatiOQ in the Bernard Free Library, If 
something were done by the Sodety, a great reproach 
would be removed from the English in Burma, as op to now 
all research io Talaing bad done by foreigners. The 
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treasures contained in the Bernard Free library were objects 
of envy to all the learned world. 

Mr. Taw Seia Ko rose (o support Mr. Duroiselle'a 
suggestion. Tala log had not flourished ever since Che time 
that Alompra in the eighteenth century had endeavoured 
with might and main to destroy the language completely by 
forbidding Talaing to be spoken aud by burning all Talaing 
manoscripts. Round Thatoci and Amherst there were 
bundles of manuscripts rot I lug in out of the way caves aud 
occaiioeally being used by the Karens as firewood. Dr. 
Forchhammer bad saved a great many from dest rue lion. 
The Ooverameut were sow encouraging the study of Talaing 
by offering a reward for those who passed an examination 
in it. Up to now, however no officer had done so. Libraries, 
too, were maintained in some villages, for examples, Kado 
and Kawknat. Talaing was more important than Karen. 
Talaing bad a literature whereas Karen had none. Even 
the Karen alphabet had been invented by an American, Dr. 
Maioa. Talaing was about the oldest language. The 
Myasedi inscriptioo dated from 10$4 and was written in 
Burmese, TalHing Pali and Pyu. Ei lam pages ol another 
io scrip lion in the Pyu character, found at Hmawza, had 
been sent to Mr. Blagden who, it was interesting to recall, 
had been led to assist the Burma Archieological Departmeut 
in this way as tbe result of meeting Mr. Shearme at Laus- 
aooe, The KsIyani iascription was dated 1476. It was set 
up by king Dbammacheti. Tbe apostolic strocession of the 
Buddhist priesthood had been disturbed. Anxious to per¬ 
petuate the correct succession from Buddha Dhamma^eti 
bad Sent over to Ceylou. Tbe ioecription gives a resume 
of Buddhism in Ceylon, Southern India and Burma. There 
are a number of archaic words in the inscription which 
stand midway between modern. Talaing and Talaiug of 
the eleventh century. There was no inscription anterior to 
Anawrafa. He lioped I hat Mr. Blagden would continue his 
researches, as it Is from Talaing that we may some day hope 
to arrive at a fuller history of tbe Indo-China peoiosnla. 

V May OuQg asked whether any comparison liad been 
made between Tailing and some of the scripts of Southern 
India, an invesligstlou which might well be made. Mr. 
Justice Hartnoll asked whether Talaing did not come rather 
from the East than (he Vest In reply to this Mr. Taw 
Seia Ko said there was a difference of opinion. Some said 
Talaing came from India, some from Cambodia-—the Ta- 
laings being ethnically related to tbe Combodians. Coe 
idea was that the Talaings came from round Chota Nagpore, 
where (here were several distinct tribes like the Bbils, and 
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the SftQtftls. The Ka$uis in Assam and (be Palaimgs were 
lingoisticalty coanected with the TaUiags and it was thought 
that they were straggling tribes ktt behind when the Ta* 
lainga came over from India. They seem to have settled at 
Myananng in Anawrata’s time. The Pyns were at Promt 
and the Barmans in the north with a capital at Pagan. Zt 
may provisionally be said that (hey from India. 

The Rev. Mr. Pnrser said that he understood that at Pegu 
inscriptions bad been discovered which were of a later date 
than the tCalyani inscripbon. Hr. Taw Sein Ko said that 
the inscriptions were in a poor condition. Rabbtogs. how¬ 
ever. would be sent to Mr. Blagden. 

Dr. Ross suggested that following up Mr. DoroiselJe’s 
proposal, someone shoald be set at work to make a voca¬ 
bulary of Tailing from the material in the Bernard Free 
Library. The S^ety existed for Ibis sort of thing, and to 
urge the Government to take care of every thing antique. 
Vas anything being done to preserve the inscriptions half 
way up the pagoda ? Mr. Tav Sein Ko replied that he 
would write , to the Pagoda Trnslees abonl these iaseri^ 
tions which were of Dhammachcti's time. He suggested 
tliat Mr. DaroiseUe shoald find out from Pak Lat near 
Biagkdk where they bad a fount of Talaiag print the cost 
of printing a proportion of the Bernard Free library palm- 
leaves aad then Government shoatd be approacb<^ for a 
suitable subaldy. 

Mr. Justice Harlnoll thought that the meeting might in¬ 
struct the sub-committee to look into the matter. Oa Mr. 
Rutledge's suggestion it was agreed that the instruelion 
should be inforowU no resolution being considered necessary. 

With a vote of thanks to Mr. Blagden for hts paper, the 
meeting dispersed. Refreshments were provided in an ad¬ 
joining room. 


BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY. 

MinuU4 of Iht Mt0l(ng of the SalhCommiftov of th6 
Barma i?eaeorcA Soefefy h^ld ct the Rangoon College on 
Jfondo^ the let April S9t2 al S a.m. 

PKfiSENT. 

U May Gang, Ftc^Presuferi/ (fn the Chair.) 

J. G. Rutledge. Esqr. ( C. DaroiseUe, £sqr. 

A. D. Keith, Esqr. {Honorary Seerefary.) 
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1 . MiQutes of the Meeting held oq the 11th Janaary, 
1912 were read and contirmed. 

2. reference to the proposed printing of the Talaiog 
MSS in the Bernard Free Library Mr. Suroiadle kindly 
undertook to investigate the possibility of having the sur* 
plus remaining from the Government grant for the copying 
of the MSS transferred to their printing. It was arranged 
that Mr. Durciselle should lay the facts as to this surplus 
before a Meeting of the Committee to be called towards the 
end of May. 

3. It was arranged to have an Ordinary Meeting of the 
Society on the Second Friday in June. 

4. It vaa agreed to have some copies of the original 
letter describing the object of the Society (which was cireu* 
lated before lU formation) reprinted. 

5. If waa resolved Co recommend to the Committee (hat 
members be allowed to apeak dther in Burmese or Engliah 
at the Ordinary Meetings of the Society. 

6 . U May Oung suggested the possibility of the Society's 
bolding a cooversaaione sometime in August and adumbrated 
a scheme which was postponed for further consideration. 

7. The Sub'Committee decided to ask the Committee to 
delegate to them their powers of electing members. A list 
of possible members suggested by U Bah Too was ordered 
to be circulated to the i^mmitlee in order that these mem* 
bers, if approved, might be elected as soon as possible. 

8 . It was decided to print a form of proposal for mem* 
bership. 
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STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS. 

Co the l&t February 1911| the dale on which the last 
statement of accounts was submitted, there was a balance 
in hand of Rs. 3,269/0/6. Since then a snm of Rs. 120/* 
has been collected in iht shape of annual subscriptions from 
ei^bi members. A sun of Rs. 92S/10/0 was expended is 
printing and other charges daring the period from the 1st. 
February 1911 to tbe 31st. Jnly 1911. So there is a balance 
in hand of Rs. 2463/6/6. 

Tun Nykk, 

Datgd Rangoon, Hony~ Trsasorer, 

tht iMt, Aagu»t I91i- Barma Research SocUfy^ 
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SOME NOTES ON THE BURMA CENSUS. 

WheD Mr. Mor|ao V«bb vas aelected aa Ceuua Ssper* 
iatesdcat^ (hoae of as wbo knew his keen ioterest not oajy 
ia the Barmeae people bol ia the stodf of the various 
economic forces at work in (he Province, his driving energy 
and dear understaadinj, coaid ool help reco^isinf bow 
admirable was the X^ocal Govern meal's choice. And now 
tha( the frait of bis two yean' toil lies before ns in three 
bulky voUmes we feel that oar sansaine aobcipatioos have 
been fuUy realized, that a poUic docnmcal has been pro* 
duced which must be consulted and studied by every man 
concerned with the public life of >hi« Proriace. Of the 
three volumes, the third is in the natnie of a last will and 
testament to his successor in 1920, and the second consists 
of tables of statistics. Vilh the first alone are we con* 
cerned here. It would be impoasihle within the compass of 
this paper to loocb on the varwus matters of interest which 
Mr. Webb discusses or su^ests in the twelve chapters of 
the first volume. All that 1 propose to do ia to touch 
upon s few of the ontstandinf features and to see what 
bearin| they have upon the life and prospects of the 
Burmese people. 

At pa£e 245 of the first volume we come across the 
foUovnagr—“ It ia a inodameotal article of belief with the 
majority oi Europeans in Burma that the Burmese race is 
doomed and is bound to be sabmer^ed io a comparatively 
abort time by the hordes of immigrants who arrive by 
every steamer from India. There are many facta which 
appear to provide good grounds for this belief, but it ia 
entirely unsupported by the Census returns.’' If you ask 
me what Is the outstanding feature of the Census I would 
answer that it is the decisive negative which it gives to this 
widely spread belief. 

The increase of the ladian popolatioo during the decade 
under review ia given at 205.000. The increase of the 
Burmese race in tfie same period amounts to 970,000 : and 
if the other iodigenoos races of the Province-^Sbani, 
Karens, Chios and Kacbina—are added, the increase be* 
comes 1,500,000. 

No dcubt (he percentage of increase at first sight 
suggests some groanda for the prevailing belief as the per* 
centage of increase of the Indian population is 32*42, the 
Burmese 14*91, and the Banaese with the other indigeDOua 
ricea 15*73. This tale of increase would no doubt be 
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serioQS if the aggregate total populatiooe of fbe compeHtors 
were nearly equal. But an increase of 205,000 saakiDg the 
total Indian popolation 838iOOO does not point to a rapid 
submergence of the indigene us races with a total population 
of 11,125,000. 

But the Indian increase as compared with the previous 
decade is slackening, aa shown by a consideration of its 
two main constitaents, the Hindu aud the Mobamedan. 
During ]891‘]901 the Hindu increase was 112,000 or 65 per 
cent. During 1901*11 it was 104,000 or 36 per cent 
During 1891*1901 the Mahomedao increase was 86,000 or 
34 per cent. During 1901-11 it was 81,000 or 24 per cent. 
But in neilber case do these numbers represent a permanent 
settlement o£ that number of people in the coun^, as can 
be tested by the disparity between the sexes. Of the 
Hindus in Burma in 1911 306,000 were males and only 
75,000 females. The excess 231,000 are either temporary 
immigrants, (for the most part coolies) who will return to 
their country after a period of sojourn. The few who 
remain, if they marry, must marry Burmese wives, and in 
tbst event will become cat off from their caste, if they have 
any, and in a generation or two they or their offspring will 
be absorbed in the Burmese race. Taroing to the Maho* 
medaas we find that in 1911 they consisted of 271,000 
males and 149,000 females or a disparity of 122,000. But 
the Mabomedaa total includes 149,000 from the Arracan 
Division, where there has been for geoeratioDS a more or 
less indigenous Mussalman settlement and where the sexes 
are nearly equal. If this element is subtracted from the 
Mshomedau total the disparity between the sexes would 
approximate to that of the Hindus. 

Of the total Mahomed «n increase of 81,000 nearly one 
half, viz: 39,000, is due to the increase of the Zerbaddis, the 
offspring of a Mussalman father and a Burmese mother. 
But for this contribution the Mahomedan increase wotdd be 
raiiher less than the total increase for the Province. The 
stronger organisation of the faith of Islam keeps the off* 
spring in most instances within the Mahomedan fold, while 
the majority of the progeny of Hindu and Burmese 
marrUges become Buddhist and in a generation or two 
cannot be differentiated except in feature from the rest of 
the Burmese community. But the Zerbaddis while they 
remain Mussulmans cannot be classed as Indians from 
whom they differ in mode of life considerably more than 
from the Borman. 

Another test perhaps even more conclusive than the 
counting of beads has been applied by Mr, Webb from a 
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coiuideration of the people. Under the he^d of Production 
of Raw Materkle we fiod that 71*76 per cent, of the 
popnlatioo are employed. Of course the vast bulk of the 
people ranj'ed under this bead are cultivators, the other 
two elemenU^ishermeo and extractors of minerals—being 
quite small. Of this class 8S'7 per cent are Buddhist, 11 
per cent Hindu, 2 3 per cent Mahomedas, or 3 4 per cent 
Indian. But if tbe indigenous Akyab Mussalmans are 
deducted and only ordinary cultivation without fishing or 
extraction of laiuerals is considered, the percentage of 
Indian cultivators to the total cultivators of the Province 
falls to 1*2 per cent, When we recollect the remarkable 
rate of agricultural expansion iu Burma during tbe past 30 
years, to find that only 12 out of every 1000 persons 
engaged in Agriculture are Indian does not afford much 
Rupport for the current belief. 

From experience we know that the Burman is primarily 
an agriculturalist. The problem of Western nations is how 
to keep the sgrlcuituralist on the land and prevent him 
crowding into towns and so upsetting the economic 
balance between urban and rural occupations. Tbe Census 
poinis to an opposite movement In Burma. The urban 
population of the Province in 1901 wae comprised in 52 
towns with a population of 990,000, and in 1911 in 63 towns 
with a population of 1,128,000 Of this the Buddhist 
element in 1901 amounted to 67 6 per cent, but in 1911 to 
61*5 percent, tbe Hindo in 1901 to IS 7 per cent, and in 
1911 to 16'4 per cent; the Mahomedan in 1901 to 11*7 
per cent aud in 1911 to 13*1 percent. In other words in 
1911 of every hundred persons living is towns there were 
6 less Buddhists or persons of indigenous origin, 4 more 
Hindu and Mahomedan, 1 more Chinese and 1 more 
Christian (Including European, Anglodudlan and Tamil 
Christian,) than in 1901. From this it will be seen that 
there must have been a large exodus from the towns to the 
land on the part of tbe Burma os during the past decade, 
and their place to a large extent has been taken by Indians, 
Tbe migration of the Burman from the towns to the fields 
has never been fully appreciated by those who hold the 
current belief that the Burman Is not bolding his own. 
Their acqaaintaace with the country is to a large extent 
limited to the towns. They see his numbers relatively 
decline and the Indians relatively increase and so they hold 
their belief confirmed. They do not closely enquire 
whither the Burman has gone. Mr. Webb discusses the 
matter at some length in the third Chapter under Intra* 
Provincial Migration. At page 73 he quotes some very 
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interestiog ^gores from the Land Records Returns vhich 
hare a bearing more or less direct upon this question. The 
acreage of occupied land in Burma is given as follows 

1900 01 .. 6,453,000 acres. 

1903-4 .. 12,920,000 „ 

1906-7 .. 15,051,000 „ 

190940 .. .. 15,623,000 .. 

From this we see that the increase in the occupation of 
land during the first three years of the decade is roughly 
4^ million acres, in the second period 2,130,000 acres and 
in the third culy 770,000 acres 

The first thing to be noted is that occupied land in 
Burma nearly doubled itself in 10 years. And this is very 
relevant to the question into which we are enquiring. 
Another noteworthy fact is that the rate of increase of land 
in occupaKon has diminished enormously in the years 
following 1906. Some people have attributed ^hi» decrease 
to the agrarian legislation proposed by the Burma Govern- 
meat as a primary cause. But while the Land Alienation 
question and the Tenancy Bill were being discussed in 1908 
and 1909, the great decline In rate of increase as regards 
occupied land took place in 1906-7. Now this period 
coincides with the strict enforcement of the rule that a 
squatter on Government land who has not yet acquired the 
sUtas of a landholder cannot mortgage his interest. This 
took place in 1906. And there seems to be little doubt 
that the strict enforcement of this rule prevented the 
Bunnan cultivator from borrowing so easily money to take 
up and clear land and purcha^ seed and animals of 
husbandry. The enforcement of this rule had another 
effect in that the extent of land in Burma mortgaged fell 
from 1,361,000 acres in 1906-7 to 1,007,000 acres in 1909-10, 
though the amount of land in occupation had gone up in 
the same period by more tbau 770,000 acres. From this it 
would seem that another wide spread belief has been 
disposed of, vis ; that the cultivator is becoming more and 
more encumbered, for these figures show that while the 
cultivated area is slowly advancing the mortgaged area is 
more rapidly contracting. But tbe slackening of the pace 
of increase io occupied land is no doubt lu part due to the 
more accessible and richer lands having already been 
taken up, leaving the less desirable to the squatter when 
the growth oi population and the stress of competition 
may force him on to it. 

Some light is thrown upon Ibis belief In the alleged 
decadence cf the Burmese race in tbe chapter upon Language. 
At page 184 Mr. Q^ebb says, “The province of Burma is in 
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a stage of rapiJ Lnnsitioa ia moat oi the pkasea of nattonal 
life. lo its liDgoisIk aad etbDical phases, the process 
of cbaage takes the form of abaorpti^ of the smaller and 
lesa virile races by those of a larger aod more stroogly 
developed stage of existeo c e. The Barmese, the $haa aod the 
Kachiaare strongly absorptive with respect to the remain- 
iog races.'* The Bormese Uoguage i« the taaguage of a 
large number of persocu who do not betoog to the Burmese 
race, the figarea befog ia 1911,—Burmaos^479,000. people 
tpeakiog Burmese aa their priocipal liogoage 7,S83,000 or 
400,000 DOa-Burmaos who speak Burmese. *'Tbis diver* 
geoce,” as the Ceosoa Superiateodeat remarks, " between 
the number of speakers of the Burmese group of languages 
and the number of Burmese tribes is a sore indication of the 
process of assimilation continuously proceeding. The race 
expands and absorbs the members of other races principally 
through the medium of language The oon-Burman users 
of forms of speech belonging lo the Borma group are poten¬ 
tial additions lo the Burmese race." This fact is illostrated 
by reference to the Arakanese, who are classed as a separate 
race under the Barmese group, and who speak a different 
though very closely allied language to Burmese. There is 
no shrinkage of population in Arakan but a normal increase, 
yet the Arakanese race according to the Census decline from 
40S.OOO to 344.000, or 15*06 per cent while the number of 
persons speaking Arakanese declines from 383,000 to 
324,000 or 15.50 per cent The number speaking the lan¬ 
guage is 20,000 less than the strength of the race. It 
seems to be only a question of time when Arakanese will be 
assimilated with the Burmese as completely as theTavoyan. 

It may be worth wbUe to diverge from the main line of 
these remarks to glance at the Talaings as shown by the 
present Census. This race we know dispated for centuries 
with the fiurman for the lordship of Burma, and the struggle 
was only decided against them in Alaungpaya's time by the 
capture of Pega in 17S7. Their language was at the first 
discouraged and afterwards proscribe altogether in 1826. 
Large nambers have been eomplelely absorbed by the 
Barmese race. But the absorption now is not very rapid. 
Their numbers in 1901 were 322,000 in round figures, while 
in 1911 they were below 321,000 Taking the Talaing in¬ 
crease to be the same as the rest of Burma these figeres 
would point to the abeorptioo of about 45,000 Talaings in 
the past 10 years. As in the case of the Arakanese the 
frontier of race is coaslderably in advance of the frontier oi 
language, as only 179,000 are returned as speaking Talaing. 
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Bat here again there U a surprise in store for us. Accord' 
ing to what we must expect from other cases there 
would be a decrease in those speaking Talaiog. On the 
contrary we find 35,000 more people returned as speaking 
it in 1911 than iu 1901. Vbat may be the cause of this 
would, form the subject of sii ioleresting enquiiy. Of course 
it may be due to more accurate eoameration in the Districts 
oi Tbatoo aod Araherst wheie the bulk of the TaJaings now 
reside. But may it oot also be a sign that the proud spirit 
of a race which had been levelled to the dust was re^assert' 
ing itself and freely declaring that they preferred to give 
their aoeient speech to the enumerator as their mother 
tongue rather than the language of their conquerors ? Be 
that as it may. the iignres seem to justify Mr. Webb in con* 
eluding “that the absorption of the Tailing race and the 
disappdkrance of the Talaipg language are neither so im¬ 
mediate nor so Inevitable as has been generally assumed.” 

The Census figures show a remarkable increase of 
Chinese in the period, the numbers advancing from ever 
62,000 to nearly 133,COO. But these fignrea do not mean 
that this great increase is due to extensive immigration, 
though no doubt this is an important factor. Certain loca* 
lities io the North and North Eastern parts of the Province 
have been included in the Census for the first tine. In two 
of these localities, Kokang and West Manglun, nearly 
19,000 Chinese are accounted for. A large number come 
from the Kachin districts of North Hsenwi aod the parts of 
Myitkyina District which were previously only esticuated. 
In many of these parts the Chinese are as indigenous as the 
Mussalmans in Arracan. But when allowance is made lor 
these districts, a great deal of the 60,000 increase must be 
due to immigration, partly from the coast ports, but to a 
much greater extent by entering overland from Yunnan 
aod Szeebuen. Even if the Chinaman comes in greater 
numbers it need not alarm ua He usually comes alone, 
is sought after as a desirable husband by the Burmese 
woman and enters easily into the social economy of the 
Burmese village. II will be interesting to watch, when 
next the Census Is recorded, what will be the extent of the 
present movement of Chinese across (he border. Will the 
stream augment in volume ? Or will it be diverted as a 
result of the great changes in the Government of China and 
io the internal policy of the new Repabllc 7 

As already quoted, Mr. Webb coosiders the iCaebin race 
is highly absorptive of other races, a trait which they share 
with the Burman and the Shan. In the present Census 
they are returned as 162,000 as against 64,000 in 1901. 
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This is largely doe to th« extension of Census operalioos in 
Korth Hseowi aod Myttkyioa thus making racial classifi¬ 
cation possible io these parts for the first time, so that this 
great increase does oot represent merely immigration from 
the uoadminlstered territory pins the national fecundity of 
the race. But a Tery important element in the increase is 
the steady movement of the fCacliins southward and south 
eastward. The smaller tribes of Marus, Lasbis, and Tsis are 
being absorbed, and the Chins. Palaungs, the Was, and the 
Sbans have all been made to feel the pressure of the ad¬ 
vancing Kachia. Mr. Lowis bad much to say ou this 
subject in bis Census of 1901. And his view is confirmed 
by Mr. Thornton, the Superintendent, Korthern Shan Stales, 
in Ilia report for the present Census. The steady pressure 
of ICachi&s southwards referred to in the last Census 
Report has continued. ECachin settlers ere discouraged by 
the Sawbwa of South Hsenwi, who is more particularly 
affected by the movement, and it is hoped that the tide of 
ismigralioB has been turned eeslwarda through the Wa 
country and into Moug X,eoi in China." We can uoderstaod 
the feelings of the Superintendent that the peaceful Shan 
would be much disturbed by the coming of large bodies of 
these active and truculent little hit! men. But I thiuk that 
their increase and advance may be viewed with satisfaction, 
when one considers how well they have behaved in the 
administered territories which we have taken over from 
time to tine. They are a manly, straightforward people, 
easily governed, once their confidence and respect are von. 
In the Bhamo District blood feuds are becoming a thing of 
the past, the parties loyally subisltliog to the orders of the 
Political Officer 

The difficulty of conducting a Census over a District 
where previously the population was only guessed at and 
where there are no literate enumerators cao be easily im¬ 
agined. Through the kindness of Mrs. Cuffe 1 have been 
able to get some tally sticks upon which the illiterate enu¬ 
merators took the numbers. The tally consists of a piece 
of bamboo with a V cut at one end to denote the top. 
Then holding it with the convex side out, the nicks on the 
Bpper part on the left are married males and on the right 
married females. Next come the unmarried adult males on 
the left and unmarried adult females on the right. Last 
come the children respectively on left aod right as the other 
classes. 

There are many other subjects suggested by the Census 
which will well repay those who are interested in ecoaomte 
and social questions, but they fall outside the scope of this 
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p»per. But I tbiok I hare said eoou^ to show that the out* 
sUodtog results must be a matter oT satisfactioa to all well 
wishers of the Burmese people. 


Guy RUTLEDGE. 



A FORGOTTEN CHRONICLE. 


Prdbikblj there ere lev members of tbls Societf who have 
heard of the " Pav*ha*fi Yaaawia/' the Bormese history of 
Porta|el. Had not U Tin, the learned Magistrate of PafaOi 
casualty menliooed that he |>oeacssed a copy anong his 
well stocked library of naanascripts 1 should probably 
never have learned of its existence. 1 had not sutpecled 
that Earopeao history bad ever excited much iolerest in 
Burma, and it was with no Utile curiosity (hat 1 obtained 
the loan of it (1). 

1 did not however expect very much. The magoQo' 
quesce of the Portuguese writers of the period does not 
lend itself lo the Burtnan idiom, and bad the Bur&uo author 
em elated their tropical pbraseologv 1 should have been 
compelled to piece out hts meaning with the diclloaary and 
supplement the fragments by ioagination. Besides, these 
tales of high acbievement anrf desperate adveatore, of battle, 
murder and sudden death, of lives lost and fortunes gained, 
were probably coloured for the consumption of Henry the 
Navigator and other Portuguese imperialists who stayed at 
home and looked for ceot per cent abroad. The Burmans 
knew the tmlh. Even the plain uocolooxed narrative mast 
have been read differently by Portugal and Barman. It 
was out of curiosity therefore rather than in hope of edifi¬ 
cation that I borrowed the manuscript. 

But it proved more edifying than 1 anticipated, and my 
cariosity is stiU unsatisfied. It is a Bunnaa history of 
Portugal from the time that the Saracens, the Taraki Path: 
Lumyo, were evicted uottl tMl when the Portuguese bad 
come out of the Sixty Years’ Captivity,” and a Portuguese 
dynasty once more headed a nation no longer incorporate 
with Spain. It makes strange reading. Pyinsaoia Zun 
resolves itself without mueb difficulty into John the Fifth, 
and PO'ra*to Tbaa*ta iute Porto Santo, while lUa Kanarein 
and Ilia Madera are straightforward reading. But Wa*sa- 
kat*ka*ffla does not without emisideralMo become Vasco de 
Gama, and without the context Ka-pu*pu*ni*i*tbs<pa-rao 
would hardly be recognised as the C^pe of Good Hope. 
The names of lesser note are only suited to the puxzle 
corner of our Jounial; to me at least the proper style of 


(J) I Bodentaod that a e py y esiats anoog «be MSS of tbe Bemant 
Llbian • It do«fl aot appear Is tXe ataloga^ 
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Admiral Pa*ni'di*oan<kal*3liA're remaias a poule. Ferdi* 
oando emergea dimly as bis Chnstian name, the rest is 
datkaeas. 

Thera is matter ia the book. It touches an interestiog 
period of Borman history. For over three hundred years 
since the appearauce of Wariru la Martaban there had been 
a balance of power between the powers of Pegu, Arakan 
and Ava. ThJa bad been disturbed by the victories of the 
recent established Touogoo dyoasty. Buyinnaong, the 
third of the line^ bad reduced the whole of Burma under 
the Empire of Pegu, and a saccessor had transferred the 
the Court to Ava. The consolidation of the Empire was 
the carreat theme of Burman history, aad the jealousies 
and aspirations of the subordinate provinces gave an open* 
ing to the intervention of the Portuguese. In the history of 
Portugal too affairs were critical, The long continoed 
struggle against the orerwbtlmiug power of Spain forms 
the bsckgroond of the story. To recruit their strength aad 
protect their interests in the Empire of Pegu the Vicercy of 
Goa sends a mission. In the story of the rise and fall of 
Philip de Brito y Kicote, the Kga Zioga of the Burmau 
chronicles, both histories are relating the same events from 
these different aspects and it is of iuterest to compare their 
differeot accounts. 

Tha account gives in the Chronicle of Syriam is sue* 
cinct; omitting such portions as do not immediately concern 
Kga ^aga it may be translated in full. 

">X^hen Anauk Pet Lun arrived at Promt there was a 
Feringhi KaU, Kga Zioga. This man intending to convert it 
into cannon had removed the large bell placed on the 
Theingottara Hill by Dhammazeti, who bad presented it to 
the Shwe Dagon. By the power of the Buddha be and bis 
vessel sank in the Psualwe Creek before his intention could 
be fulfilled. After Anauk Pet Lun had dealt with Promt 
according to his will, Kga Zinga made him many presents 
asking that he might be allowed to found in our Town of 
Syriam a village such as might be included lo a hide. 
When his request had been granted he drew out the hide 
like wire sod measured out land on the North, South, East, 
and ’O^est.” 

Here the oarrtive b interrupted by the necessity which 
had arisen for the Supreme King to deal with other cities 
according to his wilL The process was presumably facili¬ 
tated by the ammuDilion obtained from Kga Zinga. He 
"made a road" on various places in the Shan States, but 
was called to Touogoo to quell dissensions which bad arisen 
there. 
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" Wheo be was come to Yiodaw oi Yametbia his nephew 
(the king of Touogoo) declined to be longer subject to him, 
saying: '^1 will obey the orders of Kga Zings." Ke had 
sent the Lord of Kyetyonbiu with a letter to Nga Zinga at 
Syriam, and on their arrival at Tooagoo the army the 
Supreme King, Aoauk Pet Lnn. advanced to meet them. 
The General, while sealed on his elephant directing the 
battle, was stricken and he died, so that the soldiers and 
men at arms were unable to make any further stand. The 
Supreme King fled to Ava and the Kala obtained possession 
of Toungoo." 

Vengeance on the Kala had to be postponed until the 
Supreme King had made another expedilioo into the Shan 
Country, but having safeguarded his rear he inarched on 
Syham. 

"After he had dealt with the Shaus according to his will 
he came back to his own country and thence to Syriam. 
In the year 901 (2) having put his nephew to the question and 
finding that he had companied with dissolute and evil living 
corrupters of religion, decided that he was fit to live no 
longer. And it was ordered that hia breast should be laid 
open. And as for the Kala, Kga Zings, be said that he was 
a Qian who had destroyed rdiglon and decided lhat he 
should be impaled on an Iron stake before the public court 
at Syriam." Tha account concludes with a relation of the 
atepa taken to guard Syriam against further attack and the 
disposal of Nga Zinga’s followers. It Is very brief, bald in 
fact, and hurdly amplifies the local memories of Nga Zings, 
the Kala who overturned religion. But throughout it prC' 
sents the facts as incidents in the consolidation of the 
Empire. The aceotmt in the Portuguese history U fuller, 
and written from an entirely different point of view. It 
runs however to a dozen or more closely written sheets of 
foolscap and within the lioits of this pap^ no more than a 
summary can be attempted. 

According to this account de Brito arrived in Arakan on 
a mission ^ra the Portuguese Viceroy of Ooa. As the 
story in general acceptance describes his arrival as a ship's 
boy this may be a fiction. But once in Arakan he speedily 
gained the favour of the King, and was sent to Ireat with 
the Emperor of Ava, whom be found involved in an 
unceasing endeavour to auppress rebellion. His assistance 
was welcomed and bis petition for a hide of land allowed. 
Despite the petitions of the Peguaos whom be evicted he 
demaicated an estate at Syriam. Ouce securely established 

(3) This date is cletfly wrong. Ansuk Pet Lnn ascended <be throne 
ui967,^Ed. 
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there he claimed to exercise domiaioa over the Porlnguese 
ia Arakan. The King oi Arakaa refused to ackaowledge 
such a claim sod seal an expedition against him beaded by 
bis son' The attempt failed and the prince was captured. 
Arakan therefore eongbl help from Ava, bat met with a 
rebaff. The Portugaese however heariog of the come and 
go of embassies deemed it prudent to send for help to 
Goa, and strengtheoed themselves until assistance would 
arrive by an alliance with Toungco which had thrown off 
the yoke of the Supreme £Cing. Neither from Goa, however, 
nor Touogoo, was help available. The Viceroy returned 
word that owiug to internal strife in Portugal and the 
threats of Spain against Molucca, their most valuable 
possession in the ^SC, no reinforcements could be pro¬ 
vided. The unwelcome news was followed by an applica¬ 
tion for assistance from Toungoo where the King had been 
driven from his throne. The Portuguese force consisted of 
no more than SSO Portuguese, 550 Kappali and 500 Kale 
soldiers. For Kappali, covalr^ suggests Itself, but for Kala 
1 can make no suggestion, unless the two terms mean half 
castes and Indiaos resptclively (5). Despite however the 
poverty of bis resources de Brito held to his engagement, 
and the King of Toungoo presented him with a valuable 
rubv. But he refused to take it until it had been earned : 
" wait," he said uetil 1 have set you once more securely 
on your throne/’ He marched to Toungoo and relieved 
Ihe city, but was himself in turn invested. The siege was 
carried on with vigour and repelled with equal determiaa* 
tion. Mines were digged beaealh the dty, but the assault 
along this hue was beaten back with hand grenades. The 
incessant labour of defence allowed Kga Zinga—It is worth 
noting that throughout this chronicle he is spoken of as 
Nga Zinga—no leisure for rest or food, and by the end of 
twelve days he was tboronghly exhausted. He determined 
therefore to raise the siege by an expediKon la force. After 
a fnrious conflict Ihe Burmans were driven off. But both 
the King of Toungoo and Nga Zinga were wounded and the 
latter returned to the city with Uood streaming over bis 
legs and bools. The Supreme King atlempted to* detach 
Kga Zinga from bis aJliance, and sent a message to the 
effect that bis quarrel was solely with his rebellious 
subject. When the messenger arrived without the dty 
walls the King of Toungoo was seated in Kga Zinga's 
quarters. The messenger was led blindfold throngh the 


(3| Kappali U tb« Barmese aane for Netrees, and Kalt that tor 
Tamib.—] m. 
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city into thetr presence. Ziaga bad apparently never 
learned to read Burmese; he handed the letter to bis ally 
and after bearing the contents retnrned answer: 
Portuguese are men of good faith, 1 have passed my word 
to the King of Tonogoo and I can sot break it.'" From 
that day onwards the Supreme King maintained a body of 
informers in Syriam, and in other waya showed that if Nga 
Zinga bad to be reckoned with as an enemy be would press 
matters with hia usual energy. The two i^ortuguese ships 
were set on fire, and a Portuguese galley sent to trade with 
AraksQ was attacked and captared. He cut off the ears of 
bis captives and sent the captain of the galley back to 
Syriam in a amall boat with a letter to Kga Zinga : " Look 
at this, Nga Zmge, and determine whether it behoves you 
to make over my enemy at my request." But Kga Zmga 
continued to shelter the King of Touagoo and the ouly 
immediate effect of the warning was to bind their tUlanee 
closer. The King of Toungoo determined to embrace 
Christianity. 

I," he said, “ am of Burman race, but I have never seen 
a mao so pitiless. 1 wish no longer to remain his country* 
man, number me 1 pray you among the community of the 
Portuguese." 

He was accordingly baptised, with Kga Zinga as one of 
his sponsors, by the French priest who acted as chaplain to 
the Portuguese, and oo (be same occasion Kga Zinga wss 
married to his sister according 1c Christian rites. By this 
time the forces of the Supreme King were closely inveeting 
Syriam, attacks were being delivered day and night. At 
length a force of 1500 Burmans broke into the town while 
the inhabitanta were at church. But the alarm was given, 
the defendants gathered their resources and every one of 
the 15Q0 was killed. Daily however the scanty forces of 
the besieged were losing ten or twenty men, and shortly 
afterwards a genera] assault directed by the Supreme 
King in person captured the town. Both Kga Zinga and 
the King of Toungoo were taken prisoners. Kga Zinga 
was offered life if he would ask for pardon. 

" What," he made auswer, **iB my offence that 1 should 
ask for pardon ? You say that ! bsve given harbour to 
your enemy. If a man be at enmity with you shall all 
men treat him as an enemy ? My friend is my friend and 
1 dare not refuse to discharge the duties of a friend. Before 
I had sought help from Goa the King of Toungoo bound 
himself as ray ally, we have long sworn to live and die 
together; now that we are in your hands the promise holds. 
Let there be life for both, or death for both." 
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The Kmg oi Toungoo was eqsaUy stoot-btarted. 

*< My doings are already knowa to yon. I have joined 
my self to the men of Portogal by ties of race and bloo4. 
For that which I have done I am not now to be put in fear. 
Nov that I am in your bands shew me such favour as you 
show these Portuguese. Kill me and I know bow to die. 
Over the term of my life I have no power, but whatever is 
your pleasure I have courage to endure it.’* 

So the Prince of Touogoo and Nga Zioga were both 
executed on the same day. 

All this is evideeCly the work of a Portuguese. Nga 
Zinga no longer figures as the corrupter of rehgion, the 
conversion oi the King of Toungoo >s insisted on. the 
fragments of dialogue, the details of the attack betray a 
Portuguese invenlion. But the whole relation is singularly 
impartial. The Burmans are not pagans, nor are there 
pious reflections on the guiding power of Providence over 
the fortunes of the Portugnese. It is difficult to suggest 
who can have written the work or at what date. A note at 
the end sets forth that the work is a full description of the 
events of 1641. It mentions the coronation of the Duke of 
Braganra as John the Fourth and the end of the Sixty 
Years, Captivity. Bnt it also mentioned the betrothal of a 
Portuguese Princess to the Mintha Ka*ro*lo of England, 
and this does not seem even to have been mooted in 
Portugal until 1650. Despite this however it seems fairly 
certain that the original manuscript must have been nearly 
contemporaneous with the events related. After the defeat 
of Nga Zinga no one in Burma have felt much interest 
in the affairs oi Portugal. The use of the term “ga ra-nat," 
hand grenade, shows that il can be no recent compilation 
or "bomb’•bon:—the marginal comment of slater student— 
would probably have been preferred. There seems to have 
been a succession oi (Joanese priests in Burma from tbe 
time of de Brito until the arrival of tbe Baraabites in 1720, 
But unless belied by quasi sectarian jealousy these were a 
dissolute set, seeking their converts ia sCevs, and 
defending their pleasures with their daggers. From such 
as these do historical treatise may be expected. Although 
there are difficolties in the way of accepting such a theory 
the most probable explanation seeags that the account was 
written by some Portuguese captive to the order of a 
Burman miiuster. 

But whoever may have written it and at whatever date 
the work is of interest. It gives far the fullest account 
with which I am acquainted of the rise and fall of Nga 
Zinga. It enables as to fill out the Burman histories and 
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corroborates the Bnrmao picture o£ one of the ^eateat of 
their kings. And it is indirectly of even greater interest as 
an enconragemeat to study more of the numerous manes* 
cripls scattered over the country. At present they have 
not even been collected. 

J. S. FURNIVALL. 



A CONTRIBUTION TO BURMESE PHILOLOGY. 

The volume ol Burmese philological literature is al> 
ready considerable. The following are fair specimens of 
its quality. vulturei Is so called because it becomes 

very hungry in the early hours of (he morning and longt 
/or iho dawn, Is a contraction ol to arrive at 

disoppoaranao. These derivaboos are ingenions if not eon* 
viacing. Others are neither plausible nor probable. A late 
reverend bishop had a passion for deriving all Burmese 
words from Pali. <3$ for instance is a corruption of the Pali 
0 » 8 ^g 6 i''Strike off turn into and cg$ is the result *’ 
On this and similar ima^native efforta a learned pong^f 
remarked ^’Suchahabit 

of etymological speculation may lead to misinterpretation of 
the Tripilaka”—probably because, for his own purposes 
the etymologist is apt to pervert the traditional meaning of 
words. 

The most satisfactory method of philological research is 
the bistorieal. But as we are Still without a historical 
grammar of the Burmese langusge, ve cannot yet afford to 
dispense with reasoned speculation. If, for instance, we 
found a considerable number of words parallel in formation 
to a^Ai^if meant * to become beautiful ’ and 

^ to succeed In gaping/ we should be justified In 
concluding, even without historical evidence, that (to 
arrive) was a component part of all. 

The present article proceeds on such an inductive method. 
In the tables below are collected groups of words whose 
raaio differentia is (one and whose meaning is either similar 
or identical: and Ibe inference is drawn that the members 
of each group are cognate in origin. 

Columns 1 to 4 stand for the four tones of Buimese, a.g. 

I c^S e^r£i i ^ «a&* d^c. In the last column is entered 
the common idea underlying the members of the group. 
(It is usually said that there are only three tones in Burmese. 
This is not tbe place for a discussion of the question and 
readers who prefer the three-tone theory need only note 
that words ending in ^ S or equivalent letters appear 
in the fourth column of the tables). The transliteration has 
been added at the request of tbe Editor. Some members of 
the Society, though unable to read Burmese in the native 
character, are doubtless familiar with other ]ndo*Chinese 
languages and may be able to say whether in these languages 
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Similar |roiips of apparsoUy cognAte words caa be formed. 
S is liere represeol^ by p. % and th^-ih^’iin by m. though 
the ordioary pronuodadon is Dearer t and n. The object 
of this departure from customary methods of transliteration 
is to emphasize the etymological Talne of the tradidooal 
spelling. Aspirated letters are represented by capitsls. 
The insertion of h is clumsy and ambiguous and the use of 
the rough breathing or inverted comma is apt to lead to 
misprints. 


na: 

f> na 

I 


hearing. 

«»{tba: 


w tba. 

veS that 

definition. 



1 sba. 1 

gS shap 

graze. 

•SI raa: 

«• ma 

• ma> 

1 

large. 



• ma. 1 

mat 

upright. 

•1> Pa: 



, Pat 

hang loosely. 


Notes: 

f9)wear. e««hear. 

aa^ («»marki define. tt«distme(» as lo Mo$«d«- 

msrcate, as in e»^ycSas^» 

IM wound sliahtly, ss as in Stevenson’s exampUi 

«e»f «6• 

•«< as la «»Mairoag. v««large, as in eeai«:Q»Si 

wraise. wA^npright as m 

•1)Mas in aSuSVliMf:^^* as iu voSmeSi said of a flag ; also 
perhaps In ^eS»cSJ ocelothes worn loosely and carelessly. 


■ 

& nyi ■ 

^ hnyl. 

1 level. 


Si 

1 

1 collection. 

1 


Notes: 

gi. le vet and make level. For the ch ange of tone compare 

(T|.i«broad and bsmake broad, 
cv^t * collect and To connect these words may 

perhaps be fanciful but compare oj* a collection of water, 
which also means an aggregation of precedents or custom. 

i 
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nwe 



heat. 

«£: Kve : 

«| Kwe 

1 

«SS kwe. 

1 

cnrTature. 

Notes: 

warm. «|«>8ummer. 
•giMferrule. •g^coil. as a snake. 

«^abeQdi 

as of a river. 


M 1 

^ twfe. 


hang. 

■1 

1 

og£ thw^ 

1 

^nS thwet 

thin. 


(y|i& kyi 

|| chi. 


broad. 


c 2«£ twi 


cgflB twel 

measure. 

■ 


i mi. 

•cS met 

lack. 


Notes : 

e 2 <£woieasure, aa in calculate. 

$ w be without. « ^ »long for. 



«*S maw 

««» mav. 

manic 

aloft. 

«el Dgaw : 

i«cT ngaw 

sc”! ngaw. 

ngauk 

project. 

«>» hnaw: 


hnaung. 

e^9<£hnaulr 

mix. 

«9n kaw : 


«n»3 kav. 

gn»^rS kauk 

bulge. 

0 ^ chaw: 

chaw 

6^ chaw. 


smooth. 

e|9$: hnaung: 

naung > 

hnaung. 

efgeS nauk 

behind. 


«wS Taungl 

i 


Tank 

1 

npright. 


Notes: 

in ia obTioDsIy a metaphorical use. )|rStt>iater* 

laced. a$ the branches of trees. «^SMtDix or $tir. So 
stir, has the metaphorical meaning harass. 

«^s—smooth. slip, slide. flatter, coax, 

ej^Stt*to be late, efo&nfuture. or elder brother. «^9S in 
to be alow. «f»rS»behjnd, future. 
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■1 

hj 

cq to. 


like. 



^ Pti. 


protuberant. 


fipy« 



protuberant. 

pn 

9»| amn 

»t abmn. 


feet. 


Notes: 

cf^like. o^Hmakelike, 


gft Ppaa: 

bman: 

bmsQ 

Pyan, 


scatter. 

aim, hit. 

fSi nam: 
c^> hlfsra: 

f nam 

blysm 

0>^ aaam. 

baap 

SDdl. 

overflow. 


Notes: 

Tbe fin end in sounds eppesr to be iaterrelsted; c/. sod 
0a€t mS) sud which sr« ideotiesS In mesain^. 


e»coSi aSiU: 

A»S aSin 



appearance. 


gS chin j 

g§ ebiu. 


measure. 


Notes: 

gS in gS^ig$ In 



1 

' e»^ aKnm 

1 Kam. 

1 

shell. 

) shun: 



shut 

voluble, excitable. 

thua ! 


1 

1 

1 

afS Ihut 

pour io, east. 

than: 

thun 



poor out. 

tham : 



thup 

unprincipled. 

hnyiin: 

hoyua 

1 

1 


show. 

lun: 


Jua. 


revolve. 

pua: 



put 

rub. 


Notes: 

I es io «cS|i 

as gimlet. 
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' shaing. 

^<iS shaik 

concave. 

paiog 5 


i 

paik 

divide. 

JS: hmaing; 

gS hmaing 


^4^ maik 

dark. 

taing : 



' <i^<^ taik 

measure. 

waing: 



1 walk 

1 

1 cirde. 


Notes: 

With perhaps ^Sa*oWQ, should be classed, as the es* 

sential element oi property is appropriation to a person, 
to the exclusion o£ others, 


hmein : 

hmein 


^cS hmeit 

dim. 


e3S leim 

r9| leim. 

cd$ leip 

revolve. 

gS) ngyeim: 

gS ngyeim 

g? ngyeim. j 


stiU. 

sheia: 

HI sheis 

1 



i hot. 


The reader may think (hat the similarity of meaning bet¬ 
ween different members of the same group is in some cases 
merely fancffol. For any group which he rejects he can 
easily, by turning over a few pages of the dictionary, find a 
substitute which may please him better. Bearing in mind 
the fallibility of coitjeclnre, 1 have tried to be cantions, It 
is tempting, for instance to connect & and (difficnit). Bat 
^ clearly means originally hard, while may be a met¬ 
aphorical use oi a word meaning ikorny, la this and 
sioiilar Cases, where the resemblance of sound may be 
merely accidental, I have excluded the group from the tables, 
Agaio, there is a strong probability that the sounds u, and 
on; i and efm; fn and on are pbiJologicaJly connected. Kot 
being in a position to trace these connections historically 1 
have ignored them. 

The following conclusions are perhaps justifiable. 
(1) Groups of words whose main differentia is tone are seen 
to have a dose similarity of meaning. (2) The members of 
such a gronp are probaHy derivatives or variations of one 
original root. (3) Such roots were probably noo*tooal, that 
(S, they might be pronounced indifferenily in any tone. 
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These conclusions are of course tentative. They iodicate, 
however, that a historical eumiBatioa of the growth of the 
Burmese language is likely to be of assistance in explaining 
the origin of tone^^ vexed question os which there bas 
been abundance of irrespoosible speculation bat no certainty. 

I. A, Stewart. 


ABHISAMBODHI ALANKARA.* 

**The Embellishments ot Perfect Knowledge.'* 

A Pali Poeps, edited aod translated 
BY Maung Tin, M.A., 

Professor of Pall, Rangoon College. 

PREFACE. 

The PlH text of Abhisambpdhi Alankdra is based on a 
little book, which Prof. C. Daroiselle was kiod enough to 
give me. It is printed in Sinhalese characters and edited 
by Saiigbananda, MFe learn from the inIrodnctioD that the 
author is Mahathera Saravkaiikarasasgbaraja. a Sinhalese 
aatbor, who wrote this poem of 104 verses in about 1767 
A.D. This thera has won his reputation as a Pali scholar 
by nnmerous other works, among which may be mentioned 
Muntgunalankara, "The Embellishments of the Virtues of 
the Saint" and Saddhammaehratihasangaho, ''Compendium 
of the Essence of the Tree Doctrine." 

Abhisambodhi Alankdra throws no new light on the life 
of the Buddha. Indeed, even some familiarity, on the part 
of the reader, with the life sad teachings of the Biiddha is 
required for the study of the text For the poet’s purpose 
is less biographical than eulogistic, less to teach us any new 
thing in the Buddha's life than losing of the Embellishments 
of Perfect Knowledge, as he has chosen to name his work. 
Accordingly, he is ocenpied with bis narrative as far as that 
point so momentous in the history of Buddhism as the at¬ 
tainment of Perfect Knowledge under the Wisdom Tree. 
The leading events are told at such great length and eo- 
comiums on the Beddha's mother and his wife sung with so 
much vehemence that the poet has hardly any breath left to 
relate the minor events, the connecting links, so to speak, of 
the chain of narration. Thus, to give a single instance, from 
the highly poetical description of the drcumslances l^diog 
to the Bnddha’s birth, he passes on to paint the elaborate 
picture of the Buddha’s marriage, a few lines doing justice 
to the events in the intervening period. This is not to be 
unexpected, considering that the poem ia too short to admit 
of an elaborate treatment of each and every incident in the 
Buddha's life. 

*This Pali poem bae sot hitherto been pafaUahed in this form nor 
bas it yet bees translated iato English. It possesses great value for 
students of modern Pali.—Ed. 
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The e£e ol the poet lodicates the atjle of the poem. A 
modern poet makes use of long strings of compounds and 
curious jnxla*positioQ of words, which as a rule are absent 
in the canonical books. And he often displays his know* 
ledge of Sanskrit hj employing words and phrases and even 
similes and metaphors which legitimately Iwlong to Sanskrit 
literature. One good instance of such figures of speech, 
borrowed from the Sanskrit, is the simile of the churning 
of th6 ocean (verses 63, 100). And many a word and many 
a phrase will convince the reader of the poet'a leaning 
towards Sanskrit literature. AU these characteristic features 
embellish or blemish AbhUamhodhi Alankara. However 
that may be, the poem has great literary merits. In its 
beauty of description, its wealth of imagery, its richness of 
vocabulary and its flowing ease of diction, it challenges 
comparison with other m^ero poems, such for Instance 
as Jinoearlia (edited by Rouse and by Duroiselle) and 
Jiniiankara (edited by Gray). 

Safighananda’s Sinhalese edition of this poem is accom- 

E smed by a Sinhalese commentary by an unknown author. 

ty present text differs metri caoea in a few places from 
its original. Where such variations occur, 1 have given the 
readings of the original in foot*notes to the present text. 

In translating tbe poem. I have takes care 1&|>ve a ran* 
dering which is neither too close nor too free. Too close a 
translation often makes tbe English ridiculous; too free a 
translation often fails to give the exact sense of the original. 
A judicious Steering between the two is what 1 have aimed at. 

1 must not conclude without expressing my deep obli¬ 
gations to my teacher and friend, Mr. Chas. Duroiselle, for 
bis kind help in tbe inlcrpretation of some difficult passages. 


ABHISAMBODHI ALANKARA. 


Namo tasaa BhagaTato Arahato Sammasambuddhassa. 


1, Boddhajb suddbagu^akaraib dasabalaib devatidevarii 
jioaiti, 

Dbamoxaib teoa sudesitan) bbavaandaih dukkhipaham 
ajmcaalaib, 

Sai^ghaii cipl niraAganaih mimisutam vaadam ’ahaih 
ffinddhaaft ; 

Buddho Dhammaga^o tatbagatavara p^eotv te coaTh 
sada. 


2 . Natva vattbcttayath evam 
snJaddho abhayam pi ca 
yatha vajirSlayam patto 
rataoatlayapalito 
karlasam Abbiaambodhi 
Alaiikurath manoiamad). 


3. Saba$sakapp&Da 'satafi ca uttare 

asailkhasafikhyina ’catunoa ’mattbake 
Diruttare ultamajambudipake 
porafb abo yaib Amar&bhidbooakaih ; 


4. Tabirii dayUilalaoiaDaso ca yo 
gupaltaioo pafljSavarBi'igaoaUyo 
asesa vcdaii ijavaporatirago 
Tia^do sippaTiseaafiatako 


5. Aoai\gajupo varaTippa-anTayo 
aba SuTDcdho iti pa^^ito sodhl 
nabaddhaoo mitapituoDamaccajc 

gbara so sak^eva bvddhiya ; 


d. Bbave ca bboga ca sakaii ca jiviU 
rUokayitTana aslrabbavakaib 
pad^ato Tattbugabetva sirakam 
rudaib mokbaih fiitJgaiiam pabiya tarn 



THE EMBELLISHMENTS OF PERFECT 
KNOWLEDGE. 

HONOaR BE TO HiM, THE BLESSED, THE SfttNT, 

THE Perfectly Enlightened, 

1. Tbe Buddha, that minecf pure virtues, possessed of 

the Ten Powers (1). the god of gods, the conqueror,_the 

L&w hy him welt preached, that Lhw immaculate, which 
spurns repeated birth and shakes off miaerf,—~the Order, 

in whom is no sin and begotten (2) bxthe Sage,_1 adore 

with my whole heart. The Buddha, the Law, tbe Order 
... — may these venerable Objects for ever protect me. 

2. The Three Objects duly adored, security from danger 
was given unto me, and I feit as if 1 was sealed on the 
adamantine throne (S). Safe in the refuge of the three 
Jewels, 1 will sing of the EmbelUsbiuents of Perfect Know* 
ledge in a strain pleasing to the mind. 

3. More than one hundred thousand cycles and four 
«oos ago, a city there was by the name of Amara in tbe 
glorious incomparable Jacnbudipa (India), 

4<-5. \i/herein lived a wise man, Snmedha, immensely 
rich, descended from a noble brahmin family and beautiful 
even as the God of Love (4); who was witlial welUversed In 
the different arts, and bold in his own attainments; one who 
had successfully traversed the ocean of the entire Vedas; 
in whom supreme wisdom was pleased to dwell; and 
whose heart ^^^sucU excellent virtues were in him ' ■was 
tempered with compassion. Both father and mother having 
passed out of existence, he administo’cd the family estate, 
with none other guide than bis own intelligence. 

6. Renewed existence, wealth, his own lif e 'these 
three he subjected to careful examination; having scrutinixed, 
no essence whatever could he find in them. Alms—giving 
alone was found to be of real benefit. So be left bis kith 
and kin bathed in tears, 

(1) . The Tea Poveit belooging to • Baddba are the ten niodee ot 
kDOwledge. 

(2) . The menkraod ooos comprising the Order or the Clergy axe 
ofteo spoken of as tbe ehlldren of the Beddba. 

Id). An Epithet applied to tbe seat where tbe Buddha sat wLea he 
obtained oicoisdeoee under the Wisdom Tree. It is so called becaose 
Kva, tbe Evil One. despite all his efforts, was usable to expel the 
Buddha from it. It is also called the “Unconquerehle Beat” c/. 
'vajiraatinam' versa 95. 

{i). AiMagO'^tbe Indian Cupid. 
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in 

7. ADADtASAficaranligmdakfidiQaih 
Dikujitarti pakkbtmayurakadioArti 
&amandi(a*h caDdaoakaoanadmaih 
□i&etiCai^ tnpaaapungavddiDatti 


8. KimacaUn Uiti samupecca vttanarb 
pabaya T«$aH) akhilam gbarirahaih 
isina 'pabbajjaTasa tada hi ta 
gavesamino amatai^ $u pabbaji. 


9. Evaii ca ao pabbajito samaoo 
kattabbakicc 'e? ’abhiTayaxauDO 
sab '«v ’abhifiBu 7arafi9.n.ilSbbi 
vasaih 7aai teoa sukbeda taaini>b 


10. Lobaltaye mohatamappabandharii 

haatva dbaraolaiti vatadhamasadipaih 
Dlpaihkaraib Jokagaraib mabantaib 
samupagantraoa jinaiti mabeaim 


11. Disva taiH lokaaathaib sarasaramabifatb buddharaib. 
aijjalaQtam 

pOjetvi altabh&Tafh dasabalamunino jivitaiti c&pi teoa 
"Siddhattbo ’yadi jiaindo bhavati” iti tada Tyakato 
dhais&arafilUi 

tarn sutvi Bodhisatto parahUaoirato pitiyapuiHiakayo 


12. Ve bodhiplcanakari idha buddhadhamma 
k^attaye mnoi^arebi pi seTamina 
dte&didi dasayidha saiDatimsaka ca 
te buddbadhammanikhile aamadbittbahitra 
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7~8. And set la towards that glorioas Hioialaya moun* 
taio. bedecked with forests of saodal and other (rets, where 
ascetics of eminence and other ref/^/eux were wont to dwell, 
amidst the cries of birds such as the peacock and so forth, 
the while the king of beasts and other inhabitants of the 
forest used to roam at large. So eager was his search for 
NirvAna that he entirely gave up the habit of a householder 
and renounced the world after the oiaaner of ascetics. 

9. The world being thus renounced, he applied himself 
to his ascetic duties. XO'bile he lived in conteotment a perfect 
saint, his senses under control, be became possessed of 
higher knowledge and likewise Ihe Ultramundane Facul¬ 
ties (I)- 

JO. Dlpankara, that mighty preceptor of the world, the 
conqueror, the great sage, who was bearing the lamp of the 
Law sublime, dispelling the accumalated gloom of delusion 
ia the three worlds (2) was next approached. 

11-12. On beholding him, who was likewise the protector 
of the world, being revered of both godsend meiL e lambent 
flame playing about him in leslimouy to his Buddbabood, 
he forthwith worshipped the personality and vitality of the 
Sage, who was possessed of the Ten Powers, "This one 
will become Siddbattba. king of conquerors" this being 
predicted of him by Ibe king of Truth, the Bcdhisat, whose 
delight was io the welfare ^ others, his whole frame being 
filled with joy, practised unto satisfaction those eotire con¬ 
ditions of a Buddha, ■the Ten Perfections(3), beginning 
with alms-giving, thirty in ali^—those agents for Ihe matu¬ 
rity of knowledge iu this world, being practised by Ihe 
holiest sages during the three divisions of lime, past, present 
and future. 


(1). These arc ;.-l. The various nagleeJ powers. 2. The divlae ear. 
3 ^Knowledge of (be (bougbts of otbecs. 4. KuowJedge of one's former 
eiisleoeee. S. The divlae eye. i. The koowledge which causes Ibe 
deelraclioo of huoan pasaioos. 

(3) Viz. Ihe worlds of sense, of fcria and of absence of lorm. 

ITi The Tea Paramis or Perfections, practised by a BodUsal as a 
prcliinlaart to bis atlaialng Bnddbabood. Each of thue being practi¬ 
sed In three degrees—the ordinary, Ibe inferior and the pra eoinent,— 
there are In all thirty Paramis. The Ten Paramis are: 1. Aims 
aivint 2. Morality. 3, Self-abocgation. 4. ViSdoto. 5. Exertloo. 
6 PaUeuce. Tralb, 8. Resolution. 9, Kiadsess. 10. Eqnanimjty. 


1^0 
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13. KoDdliaSaAm pi ca nayakaris dasabalaih kulafLfiakam 
MaugaUfh 

lokaggarii SumaDavbayarit tbiiaganaih mokkiiRkaram 
‘Ravatara 

r'lpaggau) pi ca SobbilaT^ 7ara*Anon:idassjdigbangii. 
liib 

dbammaggaib Padumarh jinaib amatadaib pujarabaih 
Nfiradarii, 


14, Sattbaraib Padumuttaram pi ca Sumedbannama Me- 
dhaibkaraib 

jatiddhaitisi SojuUniai^gacialadatH biahcsajjugattam 
pt ca 

sambuddhadi Piyadassi numa sivadadi taih Attbadas* 
siib varaih 

Tiraggaoi pi ca Dhammadassi scgataA Siddbattalokat- 
tamath 


15. Tisaaih cipi ulrultaraih naravaram Pbussarii vUud* 

dUakarani 

lokrioasdakarajb Vipasaimalulam viraiti Sikbiib cdira* 
jitb 

oatbaih VcsaabbudbamuanjaKakusandhaC ckpi (1) 
Afigii*a&arh 

taib iConSgamaiiaib muDidi gonaoidbiA buddhaQca 
Um Kassapaib 

16 . pujctva ete pi ca mnoisakale v^kato teU c&pi 
piireoto Bodhiaatto asitbiiavirtyo bodhisambburadbam* 

me 

rSju hutvaca Vesaantai'a^aTanipatidanatejeoabbuiDirh 
k .mpet7S saltavare Tuaitapuravare so abu devai'Sja 

17. MaMbrabma Sakkidayo derarujii 
samaganWa bnddhamkoiaih tai^ aamitvu 
“ Mahivira kalo ayaib buddbabbAvaib 
tDvafi c& 2 » gactTa manussuna' lokaih 

13. Jaoit^Da tasmith vararh malukuccbini 
janaiii tirayanto sadevaih tUoke 
sakbaih bQjjba dhammai^ '* ti vatvuna evadi 
samaridbito deraloka ca^ritva 


1/ 
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13-16. ' H« Uien In tom beheld Kondhsfifla, the leader, 
possessed of the Ten Powers ; MangaU, who kaew the right 
division of time, aod was the greatest in the world; Siunasa 
of steadfast virtues; Revata the Saviour(t); Sobhila the 
beauteous; and the peerless Aoomadassi, distinguished by 
his long fingers ; Paduma the conqueror, chief of the Law; 
Narada the worshiplul. dispeoser of ambrosia ( 2 ); and 
Padumattara the teacher; Sumedha and Medhankars; 
SujMa, destroyer of rebirth, the chieftain, the dispenser of 
Ambrosia ; Piyadassi, the perfectly enlightened one. uiajeslic 
in belling(3) aod bestowing happiness; the noble AtthS' 
dassi; Dhammsdassi the blest chief of heroes; and Sid* 
dbalta the best in the world; likewise the ineomparahle 
Tissa, best of men: Phussa, a mine of pure virtues; the 
peerless Vipsssi, giver of happiness to the world; Siklii the 
hero, vanquisher of the Evil One ; Vessabhu the lord, king 
of Truth; Anglrasa and Kakusandha ; the saga Kopriga* 
maos, the depositary of virlties; sod lastly Kassapa (4) 
that enlightened out. All of them he worshipped ; each of 
them foretold his destiny. The Bodbisat whose energy 
was unfaltering fulfilled the requisites of Perfect Knowledge 
and became king Vessaatara, lord of the earth. By sheer 
force of his a]njs*giving he caused the earth to shake even 
seven times and In the glorious city of the Tusita gods he 
re< appeared as the king of gods. 

17-16. Mab&brahma, Sakka and other kings of the gods 
having assembled gave honour to I he nascent Buddha; 
'^Time it were, 0 thou mighty one, that thou shouldst the 
Btuidba become. Deign, Lord, to visit the world of men 
and take birth in the womb of an auspicious mother. Be 
thou saviour to the men in the three worlds with the world 
of gods. Mayest thou with ease understand the Law." He 
acqulesed in Iheir request and from the world of gods he 
passed away, 

( 1 ) . MoJtAAa&xra—Lit "deer el emtodpatioo." 

(2) . The aectu of immorlatily &ad the drink of Ihe {ods. 

(3) . Bitihmo/iu^eUam—iiU *hATiag large and eprlght limbs.' It is 
possible to reader the eonpeuud by ' having ILnbs aa upright as those 
of Mababrahma.’ But sueb a eetaparisoa would be the reverse of pay* 
iag a compliment to a Buddha, who is superior to Mahabrahma, 

(4) . It wiU be sees that the list of the Boddhas giveo here includes 
the osual twenty'four names given io the Pali books. But our author 
gosa further and gives the aames of two more. vis. Hedhankara and 
Augicass, thus making the number of the Buddhas imuediately prece* 
ding Gotansa to be twenty-six. The names of three other Buddhas, 
however, in addlUos to the nsnal iweaty.four axe preserved, of which 
hfedbaokara is one. See further ChiJdem* Dtebonary, 5. V. Sa^dha 
and Kappa. 
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19. Upacllaioi(ap\ifiiUtb kappaiakkhaiti mahaolarti 
dhUimativiri^idiTkaabbutaTi) 

jaaapaoiaka Ubhi njocam bi{a I'rght ’raviodaris 
pavaxasarapatiih nissuya Suddbodaaaib taib, 

20. ViTidbaviptUapufifiaih kappalakkbam katnya 
satataTUDalasiUlaThkatay’ accbanya 
apabasaTara'Miy&deviyfi uttamaya 
avigalasatCyft uppajji so tuya knccbim ; 

2 1. Ma ijisamu^ao^ajjbambi 
soyi^iarupaih va mittoyA 
pafifiayanto vasatti tattha 
dasamasaccaya paoa 

22. Va&akbe putiuacuyan to 

nakkhatte ca TisUbake 
paficada»|haii c’era 
piDjoa Kujadioe tada, 

23. Bevissarassa vaDanaDdaDasasaibbambi 
uyyanake rcciralomblniya pasiddbe 
sampbullitambi (2j varamsi'i^alaSiilamQle 
sakbam gabetva tbitaiuutuyskaccbito la. 

2 . $ampbaUil«mhi 


(To be continued). 
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19-20. Aod took coDC«ptioa in tbe wombol that coble 
peerlees Queen M2ya; in whom miodfuloees was not a 
zsomeDl absent: a celestial nymph charming( 1 ) and ever 
pure ; and wearing virtue as her ornamest; one who bad 
performed immense good for a coootJess nomber of years 
in various manner: being conceived in her through the 
agency of that noble King Snddhodana; whose lotus^like 
feet were kissed by kings with bee*lik« diadems;(2) in 
whom fortitude, intelligence, energy aod other qualities 
found their true home ; and who bad accumulated immense 
boundless merit for a countless number of years. 

21 >22. Like unto a golden image encased in a be*jewelled 
casket, in the womb of his mother was be confined ; and 
after ten months, on Tuesday, ihe fifteenth day of the sign, 
Aquarius of the Zodiac (3) being the fuU<moon day of 
Vesfikha (ApriUMay), what time the festival of VisukhH was 
celebrated, 

43. He emerged from the womb of bis mother, who 
stood holding a branch at the foot of that noble auspicious 
Sal tree in full blossom, situated in the celebrated Lumbini 
Garden, delightful even as the Kandana grove of Sskka. 

(1). Apoha^a. Ut: " not to be laughed at" 

(3). J9nnpa‘makuta'bh<nia‘cumbita'ei\gh dem. 

(S). OAe/T—the elevealb algn et (he Zodiac, Aqaariat. Also called 
AamfrAo. 


(To be ^ontlnuad.J 




LACQUERWARE MANUFACTURE AT PAGAN. 

It is cot koowo wbec snd wkcace tb< att was icIrodocAd 
iato Pa^sn. The probabilities are that it came from North¬ 
ers Siam, tbrou|b the TaUmgs, In the 11th century A, D,, 
when sc many other arts and crafts were domiciled at 
Pagan through the Burmese conquest of Thaton. 

The processes of manafacture are extremely simple. 
Bamboo spHt into thin slips is used, acd about 12 stages 
have to ^ passed through before a fiolsbed article is 
obtained, the maximum period of time ranging from four to 
six mouths. The article in its crude cocdilion is besmeared 
with black vood^oil. which is procured from the Shan 
States, and then rubbed down by means of a pumice stone 
so as to make the surface smooth. The process is repeated 
after each coating of wood-oil has become dry by being kept 
ia a subterraoean chamber built of masonry. The patterns 
are incised with an iron style, and the artist is not guided, 
as a rule, by drawings or models placed before him. The 
scenes often depicted and most affected by the artists are 
those relating to the Vessantara, Mahejanaka, and the other 
Jitakas called the *'Ten great ^itakas." Scenes from the 
life of Buddha also occur, such as his leaving home {*^the 
Great Renunciation”) and subjects from Burmese history.' 

The implements used are equally simple, and consist 
mainly of a lathe and a sharp koife for scratching off the 
surface. Orpiment or sulphide of arsenic is used to produce 
the yellow colour. Indigo mixed with orpiment gives a 
beautifnl green colour. Red vermilUon is also used. By a 
judicious mixture of yellow, blue, and red, other colours are 
obtained. 

The lacquer ware industry is in a dying condition for want 
of patronage. The articles manufactured are not exported, 
and the borne market is becoming more and more restricted, 
owing to the growingly exleusive use of European glassware 
and crockery. It was formerly found in Prome also, but is 
sow restricted to Pagan and Mandalay. Pagan is the real 
centre. 
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•PL1CIN4 BAMBOP* AND MOULOlNA dF LACQuIMWABt 


no. i. 

^LIOHINO THE AIDES 0^ THS AatlCLCS OH A LATHE WITH 
A PUMtCe StON6 AND RUBOINO THEM WITH BLACK WOOD OIL. 
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RANGOON IN 1S52. 

[The IoUowio| article in Burmese is contributed by Saya 
Tbem, of Hmawbi, who has taken great pains to trace the 
history of Rangoon during the first bait of the last century. 
The first mention in Burmese history of a town in this 
locality is that referring to the Talaiog queen, Shin Saw Bu, 
(see Vol. 1, Part 21, of the Journal), who reigned from 1452 
to 1471, and is slated to have dwelt near the Shwe Dagon 
hill for ten years The next noteworthy record is the con- 
qiiest ill 1757 by Alompra. who named the place Yan~£6n— 
“end of the war." Apparently however, apart from stock* 
ides and such like defences, there was no walled cUy till a 
much later date. English works written soon after the first 
Burmese War, ]824*2d, do not mention the existence of such 
a city. 

Saya Them uow calls attention to the mentioD at pp. 
1202*4 of the K6u*baung*set Mahil*yfi:awingyi (a Burmese 
history of the Alompra dynasty) of the foundation of a royal 
city in 1203 B. E. (1841) by King Tharawadi, (the successor 
of Bjtgyidaw), who was also known as Kdn*baung Min. 
The site chosen was the vlllege of Ukkalilba, under the 
shadow of the Dagon hill. '1 be name of Aung*niye*yan*nhin 
was given to the city, and that of Myatman'aung-gya to the 
palace. The writer then gives stntemcnis made by U Ariya, 
a monk 78 years old, who was born at Rangoon, and now 
lives at GyS'taW'ya, east of the Pagoda> These are in 
effect 

1. The iMundaries of Konbaung Min’s town were, I 
think, sa followsNorth*East corner^the Shwe Dagon 
pagoda; South*£ast corner—the southern end of Barrack 
hill ; South‘West cornei*—near Mission Road ; Kortb*West 
corner—near the end of Shin Saw Bu’s northern wall. 

2. There were three gales on each side, and the 
northernmost on the east was called the Leik*khon gate ; 
it was opposite to the road leading to the Royal Lakes. 
The middle gate was called the Sin*zu, and the aoulhern* 
most the KaD«daw*galay. The easternmost gate on the 
south was called the Fa*b^dao gate or the Kya*gu gate ; it 
represents the present Pagoda Road. The middle gate was 
termed the Nyaung'blo. The westernmost was the Thlogyo 
or Thit-nyo,—now Godwin Road, which is called Lao*ma- 
daw, because it was the road by wliich the King travelled. 
The middle gate on the west was called the ''J/et'Sn; the 
other two are forgotten. On the north, the westernmost 
was called the Mil-lha gate, and the middle the Shin Saw 
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Bu gate ; the easternmost one U not known. 1 have read 
the Dame '* Anng*mye*yan*Dhin ” on an inscribed pillar. 

3. The Eastern vail waa to the east of barrack hill, and 
the Signal Pagoda was vilbin the city. The aoutbern wall 
ran between the Jubilee Hall and the Kya-gn 1h9in (the 
ruined temple on tbe race maid an facing Pagoda Road). 
Tb« KlyS'gu th^in was outside tbe city, on the bank of the 
moat. The western wall was. 1 think, near Mission Road, 
and the northern wss the sane as the ancient one of Shin 
Saw Bu. 

4. Tbe palsce stood where the Cantonment Church now 
is, facing the east. To tbe north-west of it was Pusodan 
road wherein tbe subjects dwelt. On the North, East and 
South of tbe palace, there were tbe quarters of the various 
troops. 

5. The Jubilee Hall site was formerly occupied by 
Poogyi U Bya's monastery, eist of it was the Tsin*^ 
Sayadaw’s Kyaung. and south one built by the queen, Kin 
So. North of Tsin*ba Sayodaw's monastery was the S&-sil 
Kyourtg. Tbe pagoda now standing opposite the Jubilee 
HsU was erected during Bodawpaya's reign by the Set*kya 
WcoQ-gyi after tbe model of the Shwe Dsgon, and was 
called the Lawks-man-auag. South of it was U Ottama's 
monastery. North of Jubilee Hall was the Shwe*gu Paya> 
talk, containing sealed brick images five and six cubits high, 
a recumbent figure twenty eubils in length beading south, 
and a row of images of the 28 Buddhas. Near it dwell the 
elephant-keepers, and the place was known as the Shwegu 
quarter. The site of the Roman Catholic Charch on Pagoda 
Road was occupied by soldiers; to the north of it were 
monasteries, aod to the west, the Seik*to bazaar. 

7. The Signal Pagoda on barrack hill was once called 
the Min-let*wi pagoda because it was erected by a minister 
of that name. South of it and near it was another pagoda 
built by Min-let-ya. On Pagoda Road there were two 
psgodns and two lions ; there is now only one pagoda and 
the two Hons. At the western approach of the Pagoda also, 
there were two pagodas and two lioos. lliese pagodas 
were on the line of &e wall around tbe Shwe Dagon. 

8. Pagan Mio (the successor of Tharawsdi) caused a 
pagoda to be built oo the site of his residence when he was 
Crown Prince; it had walls on four sides, four gates, a 
tayat on tbe sontb, outside tbe wall, a brick-lined tank, the 
Madaya Sayadaw's Kyaung on the north, outside the wall, 
and a ihein on the north-east. These works of charily 
were carried out under royal orders by U Win, the Ye-won 
of Rangoon. Tbe Pagoda and tank still exist. 




A'dtMbid* d«i«r«yed br tb« Ntv? April mb. 
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P BrMic dMtroycd by Ihe BurmCM. 
e Ufbl fva* la PMUfm, April 12tb, 

H UndlH7)»e8 ApHI I3lb 
J Rrldte ''Mlrpvcd'by tb« Burmcae. 

K Barlal Greaad. 
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V VblU Pedoda. 

V Rlit’s palace Barrack. 

X Sulay Patcda. 
y Ihoay Dedpft Pafoda. 
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Tbe writer |c««oa to quote from the Koo-baung history 
a passage which relates that io the year 1210 Koobaaog 
Miodsya*gyi visited Ukkalaba*RaBgoon (accompanied by 
the PagsB Prince ?)• and that a pagc^a called the Dbamtna- 
yao'thi was erected by the Ye*wuQ, Myosa oi Pegu, Maha 
Mings uag K^aw'btini who was given a sum of over Rs. 3000 
for the purpose, 

Saya Theio refers to the map of 18S2, here reproduced, 
(from tbe copy in the Rangoon Municipal Office) which 
shows tbe city limits He states that traces of the oorlhera 
wall are still to be seen on the north*west of the pagoda 
(near the golf links), and suggests that the wall went round 
the present £iD*daw*ya (“site of royal residence") pagoda 
(near Bishop’s Court); he would trace the rest of the wall 
on tbe lines stated by U AHya. He sees faint indications of 
a wall aed ditch along Budd Road, and does not agree with 
his infoimant aa to Miasioo Road being the site of the west* 
em wall. The plan does not show the palace site, and it is 
not described in tbe history quoted from above. He notes 
that the gates shown in the plan do not tally with U Ariya's 
description. Ke then points out that, nlthougb it is slated 
by aged persona that the north wall was the old Shin Saw 
Bu's wall, the English Government’s plan made after the 
first war does not show a wall, and the Shin Saw Bu wall 
Is not mentioned in the history. He refers also to a hook 
in Talaing, printed in Slam, which mentions Shin Saw Bu's 
visit to the $hwe Dagon, but does nol say that she built a 
town and dwelt there ; and to a Talaing manuscript dU* 
covered by him at Kamamo, Bilugyuo, near Moulmein, 
which describes Shin Saw Bu's charitable works at the 
Shwe Dagon. including an enlargement or widening of the 
walls of Ihe Pagoda. Saya Theiii Ihinks that for the latter 
purpose tbe queen must have resided on tbe spot for a 
considerable time, during which she would probably es* 
tahlisb a town of some sort. However, the Thaton Hnwe 
Mun Yazawin, although it describes Shin Saw Bu's visit, 
residence and death at Dagoo, does not say that a town was 
built. Tbe writer coaclcdes with a reference to the pre* 
vail log belief that Shis Saw Bu’s grave stood on 'CC^indsor 
Road, a monastery near it bciug known as tbe Shin Saw 
Bu’s Cemetery Kyoang. 

The plan given is. with a few slight differences, tbe same 
as the one given at page 69 of Laurie's Second Burmese 
VP'ar/ both are staled to have been made by Lieut. Ford. 
The following passage from that work is interesting. 

** An idea ^ the strength of new Rangoon may be gather¬ 
ed from tbe fact that the new town, already mentioned, up* 
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vards o£ a mile from the river, was described as nearly a 
square, with a bund, or mud wall, about sixteen feet high 
aod eight broad; a ditch runs along each side of the square, 
and on the north side, where the Pagoda stands, it has been 
cleverly worked into the defences, to which it forms a sort 
o! citadel." (Page 3$). 

At page 102 are given the names of 13 gates :^North Gate, 
Shoury Gyein (altered in the same lutbor's later work. Our 
Burmesi Wan, page 136, to Shw^ Gyeen) Gate, Red Earth 
Gate, Sacred Tray Gate, Shoury Douny (Shv6 Doung) 
Gate, 2 Tree Gates. Banyan Tree Gate, Smith’s (South) 
Gate, Sacred Hair Gate, Little Lake Gate, Twisted Umbrella 
Gate, and Stone Gate, Banyan Tree Gate and Little Lake 
Gate correspond to U Ariya's Nyaungbio and ICaudawgalay, 
one of the Tree Oates may be the Thit>nyo, and the Red 
Earth Gate was probably on the north, where there now is 
the Myenigou ("red earth hillock or mound") quarter. 

Synies, Snodgrass, and other writers, quoted in the 
Srili$h Burmo Oaset/esr, Vol. II, pp. 568*570, describe 
Rangoon, prior to 1852, as being situated on the river bank, 
two miles south of the Shwe Dagca Pagoda enclosed on all 
sides by palisades, the King's WJiarf being the only gate on 
the South. The Gass freer gees On to say, page 571, 

" The town, such as it was, was close to the river bank aod 
in 1841, when King Koon*bouag*meng. better known as 
prince Tliatrawaddy, visited Rangoon he directed that the 
town and stockade should be removed about a mile and a 
quarter inland to the site of Ook*ka*U*ba and be called fay 
that name. The ground plan of the new foundation was 
nearly square with sides about three quarters of a mile long 
having the Shwe Dagoo pagoda hill as a citadel on the 
north east. The "royal order” was to a certain extent 
obeyed; the principal buildings aod government offices 
were placed in the new town aod were there when the 
British force landed and captured Rangoon in April 1852. 
It was surrounded by an earthero embankment 16 feet high 
and eight broad at the top wiUx a ditch running along each 
side of the square. Between the new town and the river the 
ground was generally low and swampy and under water 
during spring tides, yet it had not been entirely deserted." 

Tbe most curious feature of the plan here reproduced is 
what appears to be a falr*slaed harbour behind the old town 
and which was probably a morass. XO'ithio It. at X, is 
shown the Sule Pagoda,* which apparently used to be farther 

*Tae letter, X, it not clear on tbe map as produced bere, la the 
larse copy, it is ^owa sear tbe liRle square in Uae middle oi theiaJaod 
harbour or morass. 
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away from the river than it is now. The bridge, F, was 
probably over the creek which gave Its oame to Creek Street 
in East RaDgooo, bat which etista do longer. The Bota* 
tonng Pagoda is not shown, bet the Fortified Pagoda, T, is 
very likely the temple near the Surali Bazaar. The Pagoda, 
R, is said to be Signal Pagoda/' but this seems to be a mfs* 
take ; on the plan given in Laurie’s Second Burmese War 
it is merely styled ‘*SinaU Pagoda." I am inclioed to think 
that it is the pagoda now standing in the compound opposite 
the Jubilee Hall, and that therefore the suggestloQ that the 
southern wall of Kon*baung Min's town ran between the 
Jubilee Hall and the Kya*gu ihein is Incorrect. My view 
is strengthened by the plan in Laurie, which shows *' King's 
Palace Barot" quite near the aonthern vail, inside it, and, 
according to U Arlya, the palace was somewhere near the 
Csntomnent Church. It is probably the same as W, " King's 
Palace Barrack." Is the word "i^rrack" here a mistake 
for "Burnt"? The word "Coiton" near 6 should be 
" Custom House Wharf." 

It is possible that other traces of old Rangoon will come 
to light after further Investigation. Porllons of the north¬ 
ern wall of Kou'baong Min's city are still clearly discernible, 
and the White Pagem, V. with its tauk, is the familiar 
Eindawya Pagoda in Oodwln Road. The rest Is at pieseut 
obscure.>^£d.j 

n^^iccDdSvSix^i oj 0^ ^cooSooco6ito0^ 

cig^cooofi Of qc£c^ec0O$«o3S^ji ccooScooS^oooieSc? 
oofn 0^0000 oSeooS 

OSDOoScDO I § ^ 109^ I 6 0 . 08 1 0 <^6 »Ol^^ ^10 OCOoS 

00CCQ060CO0SC309l9t^lCOoS^0|r^« OOC^oS^a 
egoSecoSf oo^icfOnScooScoc^c^oIxg^ioSi^wSiadoueS 
:0oi(geoi ^icooStfoScooSi 

cS^^oScp^ii oo6to^i^fj:]iogSi ceco^e ccooSi 

cgc6co§^«n^S9oqnS iemo8i0^9OO9oe^c^S>egQ^soo^ 
«^Sf€Q^>?|£afSs0^j|6(»$^lQOf9CO3Sf|lCOCO^t gqoS 
•(fOficg£ic^q|6ooo£d^i^iec^^^oocg8i»0^coou 
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oeioo §9030c^30$?03$(j1 v6|^«SlCOOI 
j|u<»5wc$co9Sr^<Sj|ieo(rj|ti «0j^co$i^wc^oeco)8ic§r^«oe 
d8tW33l009CO^i«0|30<9cd3S^l r^t203S|Q9d'ir 
•8|§cQcgi 

09Cfir^CO^CD9CoSd3^^«(^ tf[^3ecg£l03^C^(S|§t€gC28l^ 
scoSr^i e»38«g(^f|6i f^KO^Sr^i gc^f^icoesS^ Q3^o$ 
e 00 I |«93S^co^* 

(jffi»$goa33OOff0dSino3ii o^$i«a336o3C^ «o03C|3»o8 
0|i^r6|3^1c8 9j 0^-0 JO^ Cg$§lcO^9l0OO^§IO9 

gc8Qa^oS|c^^r8gSx^«) 

X(S96Xt3^f<^<^0O8l dS^CpS' 9 3 (G CJ^oSl 
0 c^^ix^c^s^cgSicgigluxoi xn8 
cxSc^AiolcxS )o§{exS^cx9ic6(^^90c99o9Soec^i 
@9KX9Cp9rq38icdf’8cgSl XC08tdjl«x8^CX9l9^ft 
6xS011 lee ci8 uoi 

oa 19X98tf8lX^«X94 g|tW6^ffg90$9X9§X^I 
d^9pt0|O^||9xS X^8ff^CX9$i X^90X<pxdl «X9^^| 
xSx^l X9g9X359X9^ X^»$X9I 

«rrr^^)Kf«x9f 0^^19X98oec$tcg8<^w^x8x^»«e9^9<^ 
9X98«X9$S§ixxa vSj)8x9ioo|ic^o^«^x8xgSi w 

c^9(^ «0O oS«C09 1 IX ^ I 9 J|I§6^8 1^8909^ ^9090^ X^^ 

|2^l9X98lSX9§xflCg8rq,V^x8x^ii 

Jl X^0$(9^1 9 09d1lX9IX^« 9 ^oS|9059ll 9J § 
X^ *^Si| ^ @ OcSf^ I o5i)lf^ic8^^a 99 S\ ICCrTx^* X ^ 

X^9xS0lr^Cg9l9X99OX9pX^I08x^4 XXcfo^^ir^i 
x8^99dl|9tf^io^» 9X98;^l95^ir:^lX^CxSxcXtX9l|9^ 
X^a9X98(gC^^9*X9^9^l99^lr^iU^lbx^|99^t^6|l <t^9l 
r^t99^|C^8l9^1^^* X^^c89|X9tSg9KX9 9^9^1X^108 
X^aXXoScOO^ir^l 9 ^ 9808059 )l9^X^iiX9^9oS^I 99 
8nt<^>xSi(B9Scr9d)t^8iix8^95^|{^8t9^^^i x^x^iu 
C xSC^T^ Q* X ^iWCxSc^X ^ ^9i n^^KXoS »8t« ^icxS 
^o8c^^9xS^«X 9 x£l0S^ 9^gx^l Xe^9<£^oSj^9 
oocooS o^^tc^i ooS^ 9591)1 CsT^^a oSo'ltc^ «^c68a 
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^ ir^ i K^co^ •toco v$ 
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wpcoSco^i c^or^oo^^^i^oi e^t(n ^Scto^ oo^oo^ot 
6^ oSSf^^oo ^ Sf § S»^i 
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CDc6ioo8<d(^9^ e^»§^ico^o 81 c^e|>^co 0 i icopS^oSj^ o 1 
ooo^cooS ^^uodS oocfonSe^ooi'oaos^coSi i^AwSt 

Q>oi^£«ooS§oo^a ^Sicd^fimSooc^oc^cgSii ^t^ioo|ico<^i 
GoSt^cooi^ou^oo^a uooS«co9£cooScg8i oli^i 
ClX^f<^^8oo^CO^I^C^«|09^iif^lCO)6^9^COC$Cg5l 
300 l 60 dfe 6<^8 50 0iM^CO«^|C^«fC^Q9^ifflOCOS 
fiOegjOSoScgSi 39 ^ OO^CO^I 630fo8cC91i^ 

C 0 ^< ^8lOO«j|0^c/lcD<P*09Sc,^o6M ^$ 100908 8 <{CQI 08 
«GOOc5oX96O^98i§OO 04 •8(/)cO^CO9S€O^98l«09nSl G09I 
00 iCO^o 8 »§»^i 00^|Ucd|^^<go8|96^8i 9^(^|C0^|00«f 
§C»9C»^X^l C^K09 Sv6|XG|0'@IX(^X<^I *@90^01 
X^:X9 9p^|08x^l 

00^0 ooo5 c^ 09|) qS id^c^oioxoS 19 ^ f 1 ^tgi 0 ^ V 

0O398l§X^I <2][Oc8^8g9c£cgSl OjjlX ^(^C 9 C|piC^c£@|§ 

xgix80f eg 090^6098 ^ exsS G cxo8§oxo iT^oSgi^iS 

glioxS^oi S9§co^i coooSc^gec^oSi^o^oSi 0 O ca^oooSoo 
exoS ) 0 §«x9iec9)96iocoSfxo^x^*|8r^t^j$e^(S^i 
exS^oiSoo^i o^] §x ^ 1 C) 8 19^601 oS I x 8 ^ I ^ 010 ^ 
0 X ^1 C^IOO C^XgS* 60c8c^X9|9^C^|x6tO0 

efOoSco^^cxoo»8cd(992<0i§^ic(9^988<f«^cg8i e^iroxc^ 
|c^r^8 oej{x^i{gsf^08x^i q8i^6[pi§^iea^98ic§ooSi 
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5i'ice^ic«oc<^t8i 

^SiQoTcgSx^i <^li3j<p*§^i«o^o6ioec^oc^i cjjKwSoSou 

^1 09^«oTc|?»S3ddi^dl6^so9n^^ic(/rg4 oecdo3Sop«pt 
6 *c6o 3^* 9«icoy6iQ»r£b9d«cpSo3^«»3cgo^i y£|i:ooS 6 
Cpp I ^ S ii^ej^uco ^ 8 Od oS 06|t ^ CO 0 la y Sico <£ coo 

co^eooof 9^«pie»i^oocf § 00^1 (v^|i«coS 

coooo9BScooSao<^90c^^co9icg3id^c^ico^rcg8( y^ccocAcS 

J B^I0CO$ J tlOQgSo^C^^CO^I ^C^gis*<^a^0$g»gsc^8sfr 
00^1 C0^«*C^CO^|$ig<0^ J 8ia03§C^O3^l »cpoS^o$ 

j^O £to8l 00^|OtCo8|OM?0^ia J C9*§<o{ J 
q8ictcd^3i|$oo^i<^|iccQ&o^ 9^(dj^oooSco^i9^c^yooo 
^ o3^8|O3OcaC^^dO0n 

60031 cK^codS^Ja cod^ose^i yc03^o$^6i 9 ^oS^ocooi 
<^cS9d)aS 9aeoi^6CoS60do8iycOdj|§8itsi^@«09ett9SHCf8t 
•tf^tTooc^ G^c^l6«)^o3^ 91 6*d96coSe09oSj «o99^08fy0;^c|3 
O36^603S6(^08 i 01 6 »d^ 6 CoSoo$ a«^C^OCOO{> VCOO^Q 8 « 
cS^coc^ia ^8ici^c^c8co98^3ir^0ugco»o8i ^6y8i o»d{ 
693Sj|fi<^^n^^Q>«<^o^§io£ifciig$y«»o8 
u3^(»cd;o)$|$'«(^n^§ecoco^» ■( jrooto^^icoo^g 9| 
s§^c5cgo3^i«) 

o^fificeoS ycooc[>oto 60 icgSa 03^6(p& 9;oo§^j^i 
og8»9y05ieo3So^^ieco38tfSio9i|pi0ii 
CQO^ieOoS^^JI «f0C^6O0Su)x^§S^ai6fCO3S^6^S|iyScO0 
OTf«o36e28a9tf[O^Q<^i§»ota ya33y8rco}66o^Sco8<^a eg 
6OOSo30O^B9CDO86r^ O^oScOI^I 0 l 0 ^OO^O^ 6 »X^a 
c 8 f(S 600 $^ 600 oS 901 006^(Sc6ec035 93 ||60306*d^60o5 w 

l»Oi CO(^8|SlCOOl|ffo3CgkOP^C^(9g|6goO^<^aC^COa3q3S‘ 
09C^COlO^^9S <^g^l O0(^«a|§IC3j8i00o]6(»S}§I ^AIOO 
cgo8938^6»a9^a^s^c0^i 

jco9ii n^|i6C098w8ioo^eo90* g^cooocoooScge^^j^S 

j[4oe Cg$t^ 6 09 0 006603 (iSoO^^OI CO 
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fio8c85oe^ie[v6i^e§S>co3^oS»9tCDoK990i ^ cooSw^s^S 
•<COt§C0^8l 9^1 l^<d$^C79oC(|a ^fl€0396v6lCO^6090 
gs^cpc^ CCOoS^oS|9|^a t» 

6^9 clS|0Cg6 tn^l I $ g^lgc09<M (^ § » ^ I 

ja O^C^lMiri2^lC^>00«f9dS«gOcS6CD9|noa09Cf3oSc§ 
CC^Odg^a C^oScOoS 1^^109 C0^9?»99« CoSjjOl §6991 

99^1 ^£lg§l99^»0O?A9o96§Oo96COO|^l 6O99S09c6:§^l 
0IC^6i O9«9|Qd6^:gi«g9^6^O$^l<»O$CO90l^aCO998cOC^ 
^09fi99fio»609Ssgot^i oof ^icc^9eeg^^oS0i6^oc:5i 
O9«f6(’996^609^g9^Ot«pa U9^^<^609S £(9 ^6^10e6^9c6 
6999£6C09§0»|<i O06j)^^|i:0^l(^£l09^ 006f9(^C0(7SB§1 
0899^a 6CO9S09<^g§t^i q£t06^iro 006^^00^06^8 
<:0St6g9c5coc80o$^i ^|ucd^|^ci^oin2>cS£oe§9iogoi0i 
C^Sl 6dT^O^f|j6CO9600g^|0e6j|609986C09^|^|C^ia9i;6a 
oo6j}eeoS0^i^9i o9^6oT^iSo9?»^ 6f6»9a o^^i§ioec^6i 
§8»^r 

^1 ^^OOpSc^ O^eipl 0e6^9c5l 00f§6090 006cc^l09^l 
60996 o 9<9S c§<^8 l^oScO 96 09909619 oS ^ ^C0^"6 CO 6 99 

^9^9 S0^OO(^^^j COcdGO9l0^j^(/)C^6a 6^I09^I6COO 
C^[l6090Sl09^9^^$^6|C^0S§X^a fi§>09n9^O^^t§| 
Ctf9oS6W90$ §609109^1 l609Sgl8$^<^* OO 

Cf9o90§fX^a «8}6co£lQOfir^W^09CO€|(6{s^e[>i 60^ 
§J^||^9C^oSl 6OfC^0^C^§99gSi O^flOOoS^I 8{s^(»9 
l^«^'6O9Sfi^^6^l0O6^9c6» C^6§l09|tC0f 1§99^6^«^^9» 

0€o9 V ^ 09$ 09 ^ I 

9* S§t09Cg$|lC0cffc£(^$D0^CO^»^0|lj^t6O9S9oS6O9S 
96 99096^ » ^ i9oi»£W9 $ < 9^6 f 6^ $6^609 9109 6C09 0$ 00§l ^91 

GeoSSO^C^ §99^1 ^^tCcnSe^Cp 006609c6oo|n^ Gcooi 

Q^<Av§6^an^f 16099$ COoS 6p9)08ie^l(|^9X^|l«^S9^6f^ 

C}(^e20S|j9|§O9^^l^fl6CoSv^09gS6)C^^9^c£6xSy99^U^ 

g^i:^^l6ao50l8{li6a996f6{9r^a999ClS<|O^0S»^a 
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@t8|f^c$c«c|iw^§Sd^ioe«^^c5|903ieg3oS<^io5&1t|§ii 

«co98s^to5^i ^»:>§se^.occoo^o5^tw§ico^^c)Sg4-ecj^9S 

0»;ftic^(gcS|9y9r coodSt^ioseli^li «09c£c^icco3^^to5 
o'. IQ»9§ fi309^^tCOoS0l8{^oSo»C^i^4</1 oS 
VU^C^9^t C09(^^(^|O|^3l CP9COo9o58ll (TSeiJlcSuO 00991 
X g 0 00 C^ocf 1109 e ^ c^ icoo) I w§ c^4 

Gi* UO^x£^9IO^c5*O9»OdO§«f^X9.00§IX§iXoSgU^ 
01 «X 91<|09 f 1 ^ 6 jl 8 c 99 t (3^909 1 ^ ^ X ^ 1 ^ 

6oS 9 9oG^j^Sio9<^oo«|icc960Sgic^9n$iecRc3j 

OO^IC^vil^l C$8|X9 9oSX9l X9KX9 og^C^Sl ^Slg§t§| 
C098iIVCO$V03Sx^» C^.0lm|KO98v8l§X^9Soo$ri 
Xi^ 8 9 09^ 13 c) ^9098 1 flf *C|9»0 S jx 

<^« ||89 Odt^ X gS • c^ X9 o ”%' 

•) |8|9X9X8li|§g|X^j|^XX»j|19x8 ooS 
ex6»90x^^d)i cQo8^9x$f0tc^i c 8 Q^«o^exS 0 i 
0^1 XlS«05x8l ^9Oi9^^^|9xS^9098t^* 090^^09^0^* 
g^0^d)6)09^J(?9§C^miX9^8l090g<pj^$ 

a^oScxoix^SispotoSooo^^^oS'i^ofdloS 99^^8c^xg5i 

gx 

01 <§*§8 09x«2» oj ^^|Si96x9od8||c^i 5j89»9(^^i4 
CxS^egl ]^ 8909 <^ egS iX 9 1 V(£<^ §€09 § X J| 10 oS 

Sc6j)xf|$l Co6tX99xS^^»c9^|o59xS5)89odd0oSri^l 0 
gSsxSy X^^9lvX9^o8d^8l<^^^CT99X^» odSlOoStCg^l 
oc^to^i 9C^0^toc$9X^^^i 00 :8<,^9o.Sx^<Sdr^u5|$ w 
) S 8x99t^t09091008 01 C^ 8 » StC^CXS 
2<S6<09{iog8ic^xi::^f>g^l9X<5^«xS^x^i 9p€gi0ir^ 
X^tl X9O9§X0t?l C^ 0 l 9 909908 S^XOKXS fX^I 
o^j^|8ac8<^^cigSx^|9fifo5ff098if^» cw6x§8 
d^C^IC^^Ii COg9^g9X-ff[^9X9 «|30io8xC^8tX9X909CgCg 
|§l9009Cg8;5x^» gx^9|8@9Sl»s5« ^9XSc^Sl€pO»oS 
Cg8i «x^^(o5c§8l<^§ Oj5r^£c|9098t o1§x^c^cx9oS 
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|&oc3$gE9*ie» 

9ogt9S C0 uSc e^ oS«0 3 S M 

ei «c^^o5gf5l>0.0ScgSi5|S«*0(^5O^*caf^?8c5S8aj| 
«^oi9O02^<«(»d oo j^8ci^880t^S» 

j8c*d)6(»S§o8r^l 0OCD<^9<^ls8l^*C90dc£sdf<^S0C^S««{)O$ 

cDl^f§x<jD<^od^i08coS 

6|»§fi83i co^cf & n^j ^f8ic8q^8 

M^|s<^oS?rod8ir^co^<a>(^CddocorcgriSo9^^3i U9^ 
§CCD>8§'^@^^»^U 9OO08$ng9i6uM«{)Co3tcBi^i^^CO^I 
o^fi^dciScoc^c^Si ^86»9^9^ceo^c^cdfVd1c^fl$ oocoStnjjOi 
^co^ii co^ :^i0ieci^d8i &co^» cj|ico^8«»d^ o^o:^ 
10^9^8096C^C0^jj8c^ 

95^. 

j(^^9^i399o80ia£(^c§i99co$^eo$i 

0 C » 9 • 03 91 WC^I j^8 Cft 9 ^990eof g^CO^oS § C| J181 99 

C^(^Qg£l ^8699^998|^8|^C0^0^I COC^8 iC09O99 ^3CD8 

oo3«p«o8^jo$wt8s^i efOio8f|9ic^8 wcdSv^cddSco^ii 
cS8d2ij|80«C90l^99<D$9CP9Cc3<^@308l*CO9»O3d|r^6 
c^0^c{«^'@8o1o3i 8§I99'^0§<' d2^O9oS0ii^*co9t §8 
C^O99<09faC^$ICeCp8§8C|f^8«O3^»^i 

901 ^^|^iC{fo)^Q*^^8o1uS|lO98§^O9<|0£o1cO^i 

coe[>o$fit 

ojSdSi 



THE BURMESE ERA. 

The article entitled “Eras and Reckoning/* reproduced 
below, is from Mr. Tav Scia Ko’s Som9 Remarks on the 
Kalyoni fnscriptiens, pubJiabed in the Indian Antiquary 
in 1693. It is perhaps, the most complete ezaminalion into 
the origin oi the Bui mese Era which has yet been recorded. 
How far it is an accurate exposition of the subject may be 
judged from the criticism that follows it. 

ERAS AND RECKOKING. 

“Tbe years of S»kkaraj (Thetkayit, the ^Vulgar Era* of 
(he Bui raese) throughout the inscriptions are expressed by 
means of mnemonic words, the Utter being written in the 
reverse order. The following list contains the words moat 
commonly used in this connexion 
Gpher—kho ; su;?^<3 (void), nabha (the sky). 

Hipa (form). 

Two-^A (or dvH); cfiamma (there being two kinds of skins); 
yoma (a couple). 

Three^sfkkf (there being three kinds of firca namely, of 
Ubha or rdga, dosa and moha. 

Four—be<fo (the number of Vedas being four). 

Five—pdno (there being five kinds of intoxicants). 

Six— rasa (there being six different kiods of tastes). 

Seven—munf (there being seven kinds of sages). 

Eight—ndga (there being eight kinds of ndgos). 

Nine—ruddkfi (there being nine kinds of sam&poUtsi five 
rdpafjhkna, and four ar&paJj'hdnQ). 

“Two eras, both of exotic origin, are in use among the 
Burmese the era of Religion, or An do Buddhte, reckoned 
by the Barmaos from 544 B. C., and the Vulgar ere, or 
Sakkaraj* Tlie Burmaos would derive Sakkar&j from 
Sakks or *Sakra, the Recording Angel of Buddhism, and 
rdj&, a king; because, aiccordiug to them, the era was in* 
augprated by the king of tlie dSvas. In ancient books end 
inscripboiis. however, (he word is found written SakaroJ, 
which is more consonant with Jla true etymology from 
Sakergjg. It is in fact a form of the Saka era of India, and 
is found in use in most of the Iudo*Chinese countries and in 
Java, being reckoned properly from Monday, 14th March, 
78, A.D. (Julian era), 

“ The earliest era used in Burma seems to have been the 
Era of Religion, reckoned as above; but according to the 
Burmese, this era was abolished by Samnndari, King of 
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Promt or Srikshitra, io Adoo Boddhs 624, aod a oew tra 
was tstablishtd io its ovd stcoad year, thos wiping out 62 i 
years of the Era of RtHgioo. Keoce the era tstablisl^ed by 
King Samuodari had the name of the Dodorasa Era applied 
to it. 

**lt viU be thus seen that the Dodorasa Era of King 
Samondari redrons from 78 A.D., that is, from the Saka Era 
of lodia. The correspondence of the beginning of this era 
in India and Surma, and of Us very appellation, and the 
existence of arcbitectnral renains in Prome which resemble 
those of Upper India, are convindng proofs, to my mind, 
that there was frequent intercourse between India and Prome 
in the first century after Christ, when the latter was a sea* 
port, and that Indian influence was predominant in the 
Irrawaddy Valley. 

^‘But the Burmese and lodO'Chinese generally reckon, 
and have for centuries I’eckoned, the Sakkarij from 638 A.D., 
adding, hs they say, 622 and S60 to the Anno Buddhas to 
arrive at it. That is, to convert a year Anno Buddhs 
into a year Sakkardj, the numbers 622 and 560 must be 
added to the former. [The numbers should be snbtracted, 
not added—'Ed.] How the number 622 was arrived at, 
we have already seen, and the next puzzle is to find out 
why 560 has also been added. 

"Besides the same Sakkaraj or Thetkaylt, the name 
KhaeohapaAcha is applied to the Eta which commences 
with 638 A.D., and the Burmese records ere, so far as I 
know, silent as to the reasons for Us iotroduclioo. For the 
matter of that they are silent as to the causes that Jed to the 
adoption of the Saka era of 78 A.D. 

" But there is evidence to show Uiat the new Sakkar&j, or 
Era of 638 A D., is of Chinese origin. Forbes, l^nguagtt q/ 
Furth9r In^ta, p. 26 f., talks of the ’'sioguiar fact that all 
the nations of Ultra*IndiB, although deriving their religion, 
their civilization and their literature from India, have not 
adopted any of the Indian Eras, but have borrowed from 
Chiu." He then goes on to quote from Garoier. 

"Les reletioDS 6tablies par les Tbang avec les coatre6e 
du midi avaient propag6 sans aueum danle les coDoaisances 
aslronomiquea et le calendrier Chlnois, et e'est la pent'dtre 
Y origine del’ ere qui est aujourd'hui la seule employee h 
Siam (Cambodge), an Laos, et en Bimaale. et qul commence 
k Tan 638. Cassini a d6mcntr6 au effect que le point de 
ddpart de cette 6re 6tait purement astronomique. Le 21 
Mats 638 la nonvelle lune coincide avec Tentr^e du soleil 
dans le premier sigoe du zodiaque et produisit nae eclipse 
imperUnte/ 
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" As to the travels of tbe Era from Cbioa to Burma they 
can be accouoted for thoe. Tbe Ansamesei wbo became 
subject to China as long ago as Ibe year 221 B.C under the 
Emperor Hwangti, passed it on to their neighbours, the 
Cambodiaos, whose empire extended in the early centuries 
of tbe Christian era. prior to their conquest by the Slameae 
(1351']374 A.D.), as far as the shores of the Gulf of Marta* 
ban. Traces of their influence and civilizatjon are still to 
be found in the paintiegi scnlpture and architecture of 
Burma, 

'*To convert the preieot Sakkar&j into years A.B., it is 
simply necessary to add 636; thus 1235 and 636*1893. 
Tbe year 1893 A.D.*«tb« year 125S B.E. (Burmese Era). 
According to the Burnaos the number 1255 is arrived at 
thus 

12S5 years Sakkarij. 

560 years D6d6rasa. 

623 years A.B. 

2437 the present year A.B, 

Subtract 1893 (years A D.) from 2437 (years A.B ), and 
$44 B.C. is arrived at as the commencemertt of the Era of 
Religion. 

"ft will, however, be perceived tbst there is nothing 
Indian about the Sakkarij of the modem Bunnest, except 
its name and the traditions connected with It" 

It thus appears thst, according to Mr. Taw Sein Ko, the 
Burmsns obtained their present era from China. Tliat be 
has not altered bis views since 1693 is apparent from his 
recent article on " Tbe Early use of the Buddhist Era in 
Burma/' (Vol. I, Part 1, of this journal), wherein tbe ex* 
pressioo, " the Chiuese Era " is definitely used, and the 
Anf/^ua/y article is referred to. 

Vitot, however, is tbe so-called evidence on which an 
unqualified prODOuncement on a matter of such historical 
importance has beea made 7 A passage from Gamier, who 
observed a coincidence, and a surmise based thereon made 
by Forbes while discussing the posable early intercourse 
between Burma and China through the Cambodians. It 
may be noted that Forbes went on to say The Anna* 
mese, Cambodians and Siamese have gone further, and 
have also adopted the Cbiaese duodenary cycle, which the 
Mens, Burmaos and Shans have not dooe." There ia not a 
vestige oi proof beyond this, and we should perhaps he 
justified In rejecting the idea without even going Into other 
matters. 
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But it ia clearly depionslrable that the era was nof 
borrowed froio China orirozo any ether counlrj' ; Indian 
influence there was, but the reckoning was most cerlaialy 
made in Borina ilseli' 

It is conrcnieot to state here all the eras mentioned in 
Burmese historical and literary vorka, though two of 
them at least were admittedly promulgated m India. 

1. The first is the Mahil SakkarAj or the era of Bodaw 
Afijaoa, (grand-father of the Baddha) who is said to have 
dropped 864S years of a previous era. For this, see Bigan- 
dot's Xegiend o/ Ooutnma, Vol. I, p. 13, and Ibe Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
190S, p. 6. Also, the PoUH^a Sgyin, verse 14. 

2. The death of Ibe Buddha is placed in Ihe year 143 of 
the Mahu SakkarAj, and it is staled that King Ajatssatru of 
Rajsgaha ordained the commencement of the S'lsans 
(Religious) Era—Anno Buddhse Apparently this inform* 
ation was received by the Burmese from the Sarattha- 
dipani-Hka, a work attributed to Sariputta, a writer of 
Ceylon Ump. King Siri*mahil'parakkama*bnhU' See Pi taka t- 
(hamaing, p. 45. 

3. In 624 A. B., King Sumendsri was reigning at ancient 
Prome (Thayc kheltayA). It is stated that a predecessor of 
bit, King Tbirhrit or $Iri*rij, had in 433 made, with the 
assistance of brahmins, caleulallons for a new era, but the 
year was fouod ansutfable' (Arman*non, Vol. !, p, 182). 
At page 187, f6cd,*we are told "The year of King Sumon* 

darl's death was 624_ The Sikrfl, (or Sakka) King of the 

Nats, disguised himself as Mahallska Pdnna (brahmio) at 
Lawka-nanda Kyauk-sagA aud gave the calculation on a 
rock: * Tbe short year 2, after leaving out da-do*ro5a, 622 
years.'" (The mneraonic«2—2~6i and tbfs is read, as 
usual, in the reverse order.) This was in A.D. 78, and the 
era coincides with the SAka Era of India. Considering the 
intercouise which must have existed between Burma and 
India at tbe time, it is highly, probable that the era was 
imported and that tbe tradition was a later Invention owing 
to a contusion of Saka with Sakka ; cl may be, however, 
that the brahmins induced the Burmese King to adopt the 
Indian reckoning and for that purpose put forward the 
myth of tbe Sikra'a coming. At least this is clear, that 
Indian astronomers had even then begun to exercise their 
influence in Burma, an influence which still survives. 

4. Tbe SAka Era weol on in Burma for 562 years. 
Before tbe expiry of that period, VarAba Mibira, Ihe author 
oi the SHrya Siddhania, one of the most Important Indian 
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astronomical works, died [viz., in S87 A.D.l, and i1 is not at 
all unlikely but on the contrary highly probable that that 
publication or a koowledie ot its principles ibuod its way 
to Borjoa. lo Saka S62, the ICink oi Pagan, Pdppft Saw 
Rtfhan, or Saogha KSja, who had been a monk before attain¬ 
ing the throne, in trod need the present Burmese era by 
dropping 560 years and beginniog with the year 2 . Kha- 
cha-pofiin (the Khaccfaapaficha of Mr. Taw Setn Ko’s 
artielej is the mnemonic for O^^S. The actual commence¬ 
ment of this era was in March, 638 A.D., the 21st according 
to the Jnliao, and 24lh according to the Gregorian reckon* 
ing. This is what Cunningham says in the Book of Indian 
Braz "The common era of Burma which is now in use is 
the luni'Solar calendar, which wns introduced from India in 
A.D. 638. The length of the year is exactly the same as 
that of the Sdrya Siddbftnta, namely 36S*875648 days. The 
solar year is reckoued in the same way at that of the 
Kind as, end accordingly it now begins on the 12lh and 13 th 
of April, which is the calculated date of the aun's entrance 
into Aries according to Hind a reckoning. The luoi-solar 
year has 12 lunar months of 29 and 30 days alternately, 
with an intercalary month at seven fixed periods in each 
cycle of 19 years." There it no Indian era with the same 
initial year, but the number of days in the year, the oamber 
of days in the various months, the 19*ycar cycle,—all these 
are Indian, and utterly foreign to the Cbioeae, 

5. Before proceeding further, it should ba acted that 
there was yet another era introduced in Burma by Mohoylo 
Mind&ya of Ava, in 800 B.E, (See Inxcriptionz of Pagan, 
Pinya and Ava, p, 37). Of this Ihe Hman-naa history 
(Vol. II, p 85) says:—"He arrived at Rataaapura on the 
fuIX-moon day of KayoD, 799, Sakkarij. Having reached 
the golden palace, be consulted the zayodawa lesrned ia the 
Pitakats and Vedas on the internal affairs of the kingdom, 
and the Sagyo and Mingyaung priests told him that the 
pashU'Chidda-munl («bS— 9 — 7 ) period had now elapsed 
and it would be Improper oot to wipe it off. Mohnylo 
Mindaya asked what consequences would follow an omission 
to do so, and the learned men said,—'Ihe writers of 
Sanketa (Saoskril) works have stated that the consequences 
would be disturbances in Che country and the misery of 
living beings.’ Yaea-tbingyan (a minister) then pointed ont 
that all previoaa kings wbo bad introduced new eras were 
short-lived, that in fact they died in the very year that they 
did so. Whereupon the King replied Should I, while 
seeing the happiness to be gained by all living beings, be 
guilty of this neglect through fear of death, it will be a slur 
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OD me tUl the end of the world ’" He then ordered the 
abolition of the old era. The oev reckon ioj, introdaced 
though it was with pomp and dream stance, did not surviTe 
for very many years, probably because there were at that 
lime a great many more erudite persons than on former 
occasiona and they bad become accustomed to the old chro* 
oology. 

The reason for a change in reckoning as given to Mobsyin 
Mindaya reveals yet another instance of Barmese supersti¬ 
tion springing from the influence of brahmins, but the real 
cause, as it existed in the oinds of those who desired the 
change, is not difficult to understand. In a Burmese work, 
a century and a half old. the Totm^dw/n TAafAano^a^n^ 
iSoyodnibg^f Apyt, the following occura :—'^Tbe /fygfkoyif 
should be demolished io a tu/fabU year before the comple¬ 
tion cf 1000 years. Otherwise, owing to the multiplicity of 
figures, it is (ft///cuf/ to on fc of a fa the Muaf da/ by/nnade 
(asironomical terms), and calamilies are likely to occur in 
the country, ao it is stated by worldly eonlcafn scholars." 
It is well-known that for such puiposea as the preparation 
of the calendar and the casting of horoscope^ most elaborate 
calculations have to be made, involving the reduction of 
years to minutes and seconds and fraclioni of a second, and 
one can aympatbise with tbe astrologer who desires that 
the number of yeara to be so reduced should be as few at 
possible. It is for this reason that the practice arose of 
dropping out, from time to time, a certain number from the 
expired years of the era. 

But this had to be done in a sof/ob/e year. What this 
means exactly is a question which only a qualified astron¬ 
omer cao answer, bat it ia suggested that, in order that a 
particular year, month and dale may be suitable, tbe sun, 
moon and planets must be in a certain well-defined position 
a position which admits of a fresh start being made 
on tbe same Hoes of reckoning as before. In the French 
quotation from Garaicr we are told that on the 21at March, 
638, tbe new moon coincided with tbe entry of tbe sun into 
the first sign of the Zodiac and produced ao important 
eclipse. It is more than probable that such a moment was 
foufid to be eminently " suitable" not only in Burma, but in 
Siam and Cambodia as well, aad that the astronomers of 
these countries, not necessarily acting in concert, utilised 
such ao excellent opportuolly of simplifying their calcula¬ 
tions for tbe future ; possibly, also, they desired to establish 
an era of their own in place of the Indian one which they 
had all hitherto used. 
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It seeas therefore incorrect to say that there ia nothmg 
Indian about the Sakkar&j of the modem Burmese, except 
Its name and the traditions connected with it," and in 
the entire absence of proof of any intercourse between the 
Cambodians and the Kingdom of Pagan it Is far less 
accurate to fay down that they transmitted the so-ealled 
Chinese Era to the people of Burma. 

May OUKO. 



THE ORIGIN OF THE KACHINS.’ 

The Kuchins occupy a nod JerlUe territory extend* 
ing from the 29th parallel sorlh to almost the 23rd degree 
south. They are almost entirely a mountain peoplci and It 
is only recently that some of them have taken to the plains. 
Most of them live within the bonndaries of British Burma, 
bat large numbers inhabit the bill*counlry of western 
Yunnan and smaller settlements are found in Assam and 
along the borders of Tibet. Tlie whole of northern Burma 
as far south as the 24th parallel is largely under ECachin 
influeoce. On the west side of the Irrawaddy they are not 
as strongly represented as on the east, bat they are found 
as far south as ICatha and Wuntho, holding the bills lii the 
Mogcving district, and being in undisputed possession of the 
country north of Kamalng snd the jade*mines, snd the 
whole of the Hukong valley. The hill tract between Myit* 
kyina and the Kamhti valley is in possession of tlie Hkahku 
Kachios and they are still nnoisrous on the border of 
north-eastern Assam. On the east of the great artery 
of Borma they inbsbU the whole territory as far aa 
the Salween and are quite numerous In north Hienwi and 
as far scath as the Ruby Mines djstrict. Formerly they 
aho ruled the large plains in llie Bhamo district and the 
Northern Sban States, they themselves living in their moun* 
tain homes. The Shans and Barmans became their trlbu* 
taries, and it was only the British occupation of Upper 
Burma that put an end to their conquests and advaact fur* 
ther south. 

The Assam Kackins. 

The Singhpos of Assam are the same as the Jiogbpaws of 
Burma. The Assamese being unable to pronounce the word 
Jinglipaw render it as Singhpo. There are also some small 
families such as the Darungs and Faqaeers who speak 

Singhpo/^ but they are of mixed blood. Pure Kachins 
art found east of Ledo, and the dialect is spoken as far 
west as Dibrugarh and Oolaghat. The Darunga have a 
story that they were for generalicns held as slaves by tbe 
Darung river in the Hukong valley, when the Sbaos {proba* 
bly the Ahoms) ruled that country. Thus their dialect be* 
came largely a Shan patoU and they lost many of their 
Kacbin characteristics. There is no doubt some troth in 

* Oiigiaally pobUsbed ui the Rangoon OtuetU. and reproduced by 
perouMiOB. 
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this, and the Abom rule is responsible for Ibe fact that the 
ICacbtDS never became as strong on the west side of the 
Irrawaddy as on the east. 

Kachins IK China. 

The Atsi'Kacbins are very numerous La veslero Yuonai]. 
and further north we have the Marus. Nangs and other 
tribes. But our information regarding them is still meagre. 
Wc know, however, that in language, customs and tradl* 
tioDS they do not materially differ from their kinsmen in 
other parts of Kachio-Iand. 

The Kachik Tribes. 

Strictly speaking there are no Kachia tribes, but simply 
families and linguistic divisions. For the sake of conveni* 
euce. however, we may call the group of families that 
speak the same dialect a tribe or clan, employing the name 
Kacliin for the people as a whole. Still it must be re* 
membered that the linguistic and family divisions are not 
at all coterminous. Following the linguistic divisions we 
have the Jinghpaw. Maru, X^shi. AUv aud Nung tribes, 
while the Hkahku, Gauri and Sasan simply represent local 
conditions. All ICachins. whatever dialect they speak, call 
themselves Jinghpaw, and recognise a common source and 
ancestry. We accept the name Kacbin becanse it is in 
common use and Is the only term In which all these divisions 
and sub'divisioos can be included. 

ORIOm OF THE KACHIN FAMIUBS. 

According to Kaehie tradition {our only authority on the 
subject) they are the descendants of a certain Wahkyetwa, 
a semi-mythological figure. His five eldest sons became 
the progenitors oi the five recognised families of chieftains. 
These are : 

La N*Gam (Marip wa Gamja), the golden father of the 
Marip family. 

La N>Kaw (Lahtaw wa Naw Lawn) the aggressive father of 
the Lahtaws. 

La N'La {Lahpai wa La Tsan) the far-spreading" father 
of the Labpais. 

La N-Tu (TsU wa Tu Hkom) the ^'growing" father of the 
Khkums. 

Xa N-Tang (Marsm wa Kingshawng) the "firat" of the 
Marans. 

From these five iamiliea come all the Kacbin chiefs, and no 
one bearing the family name of a chief can ever in theory 
become a “commoner/' but in reality they are constantly 
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“losing caste'* and dwindimg down among their sabjects. 
Thus a branch oi the Ms rip family lost the name and be> 
came called Sahkiingthen. This was chaoged and they are 
tO'day called Damau. 

Following these five, three yoaDger sons were bom who 
did not become relers and their families became identified 
with these of theii elder brothers. These are La N-Yav 
who became one with the Nhkam family; La Nhka who 
became identified with the Lahtavs. and La N-ZCying, the 

branch" who settled down with the Maraos. These 
parent families, often incorrectly called tribes, have no sub* 
divisicps; all beloogiog to them having the honour and 
dignity of chiefs. When they branch off they lose the 
family name and all that goes with it. 

Ac^iding to one tradition \l7abkyetwa had three wives, 
others say thirty. The first of these, Magawng Kabang 
Majaa, is apparently the mother of the chiefs, although this 
is net quite certain. The others became the mothers of the 
endless families of commoners, ruled by a chief from one or 
the other of the ruling families. These never carry the 
name ci the chief, except in the sense that they are his 
slaves, subjects or dependents. They can never belong to 
his family or intermarry with their rulers. They carry the 
name of the chief only so tong as they remain in his jnris* 
diction ; when they remove to the territory of another chief, 
they become bis subjects and will be named after him. 

Ancestral Home. 

Where ate we to look for the ancestral home of Wahkyet* 
wa and bis valiant sons ? If we could answer this question 
with certainty, we would bring to light many an obscure 
point in early Burman history. But here we are left to 
often contradictory traditions and consequent conjectures. 
In this sea of uncertainty there are however, three faint 
beacon lights to guide us; (1) All Kaebins claim to come 
from Majoi Shmgra Bam, orl&aog Shingra ; (2) their tradi* 
tioQS indicate an acquaintance with the sources of the Irra* 
waddy ; and (3) the names of the districts ruled by the first 
five chiefs have been handed down. 

It would seem that with these landmarks to guide us, we 
Would be able to determine something regarding their early 
home. Bot a close examination leads to the disappointing 
conclusion that we are dealiug with legends from which 
very little of an historical character can be extract¬ 
ed, and where ve seem to have history, it leads 
us only two or three centuries back. Where are 
we to locate the Majoi Sbingra Bum. or, as it is 
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ibo c&Ued. Kaaa^ Sbiagra or Majoi Shingra Hkindawi ? 
The meaning of the name is pi»>Ti enough. y//t cad 
translate the three different desigoationa, “The oatu* 
rally flat mouQtain." the “ central plain/’ and the thresh* 
old of the naturally level counlry.” In each case we have 
the picture of a plateau• or high tableland ; this is situated 
in the centre of the world,” and is the threshold of what 
is beyond. When confronted with the Question where this 
place is to be found, a Kacbui invariably repUeSi "Way up 
there/' pointing to the north. Further than this he cannot 
carry us. A few will describe a mountain remindiog us of 
Doffa Bun in Norlh*Eastern Assam : but this is ouly au 
echo of the Buddhist tradition regarding Mouut Meru. 
Others claim that it Is a ICachin land of SDOw>clad bills, 
colder than any territory now inhabited by Xachina Here 
too we deal most likely with mere conjectures and impres* 
sions, and not with actual knowledge. The Kachius have a 
term for frost, but no word for snow. Even northern 
Kacbios must borrow a Chinese term when naming a 
Snow 'drift. Some of the Hukong Kacbins locate the moon* 
tain in the territory occupied by the Nongs norib'Cast of 
Kambi; Long. That they occupied this district for some 
time on their way south is certain, but It cannot have been 
their original home. 

While an acquaintance with the head-waters of the 
Irrawaddy is evident this too does not lead us very far. 
Four rivers are mentioned in traditional lore, namely, the 
Malihka (Irrawaddy), called in poetic langoage Jt Kaw, the 
golden female Kaw, which was "measured out" (by the 
Creator) with a golden spoon; the Hmai hka (the Nmai 
river), Ja Lu, the golden daughter Lu, " measured out" with 
a silver spoon ; the Nshawn (probably the Dlbru), regarded 
as a male and measured out with a copper spoon ; and the 
Hpunggawn (probably the Brahmaputra) of the same gender 
and bumble origin. All that we can infer from the mention 
of these names is that the Kachio hordes, two or three 
centuries ago, were living in the territory drained by these 
great arteries, but It does not prove that here was actually 
their ancestral home. 

When we examine the legend regarding the original dls* 
tricte ruled by the five parents chiefs, we again find little 
for our instruction. From these we learn (1) that the father 
of the Marips occupied the Wang Ya, " the round plain," 
which may refer to the Hukong where the Marips are 
numerous : (2) the Lahlaw family ruled the Jaw man Jaw 
Hkang, which may be a strip of Naga4and, north-east of 
Assam, or the hills east of the Malikba ; (3) the " far-spread* 
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iD£'* Labpai beld the Tswd Singkawng district, probably 
identical wtlli the SiDgkawog bUls in the Hbabku coantry; 
(4) tbe "green and growing fatber of the Nbkona'’ held 
sway in ^e Tsit ga, the green country, or, as some pro¬ 
nounce it, T$in ga, probably the Kacnbti valley ; and (5) 
the "first of the Marans” ruled tbe Gnmshu Gumwa ga, 
the sugar-cane district, a tract of land still bearing that 
name in the Hkhaku hills. It la dear from all this that 
present-day traditions deal only with condltioos that were 
actual when tbe emigraliog families lived on tbe border-land 
between Assam, Chioa and northern Barma. The Kahmti 
and adjacent territory was then their borne as /ar as they 
had any. Bat it is certain that we must look still farther 
north I for the ancestral nidus. This no doubt must be 
sought among the highlands of Mongolia, and the border¬ 
land of eastern Tibet and western Szecbnan. Here stood 
the cradle of the race. In miison with a large number of 
related tribes, Kagas, Chins, Lahns and possibly Karens, a 
movement south commenced. The Kachins held the central 
position, and while weaker tribes were allowed to pass the 
Jiogbpaw tribes were held back by the strong Shan rulers 
in Assam and Yunnan. Thus they must have stopped, 
probably for centuries in tbe district drained by the “four 
rivers," and it is from this period that our trillions and 
stories mainly date. As tbe Yunnan Shans lost their grip, 
and the Ahoms In Assam became weak the Kachins again 
began to move and from that time on we can follow their 
movements with a certain amount of accuracy. 

The Na«e "Kachin." 

If we could tell how and when tbe name Kacbio originated 
we would know something about their history. But all we 
can tell with certainty 1$ that It is a Burmese appellation, 
sot known in either Assam or China. All Bkachins, as stated, 
call themselves Jinghpaw, tbe word sometimes being used 
in tbeseose of mao (homo). But just as the Tai race be¬ 
came known as Sban, the Bragin-yaw tribes as Karens, the 
Jinghpaws were called Kachins. Tbe Shans and Palawngs 
call tbe Jinghpaws Hkang, the same name tbe Kachins give 
to the Chins, au opprobrious term indicating mixed race or 
parentage. The ^inese called them Ye Jeln, wild men, 
which in Kacbln becomes Yawyin and is applied to the 
Lisbaws. Tbe Butmans must have had their first informa¬ 
tion regarding tbe advaudcg Jinghpaws from theShaos and 
Chinese, and in some way coined the term la accordance 
with tbe names employed by them. Tbe Hkang of the Sban 
aod the Jein of the Chinese may for short have become 
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Hkahkyeo, which seems to have been the earliest way of 
pronotincloE and spelling the word ; ibis again has been 
simplified to our fUcbio. That we in the word Kaebin 
have the Burmese words for soar (hka) and bitter fbkyin) 
is forced and fanciful A theory advanced by some I^hins 
that we have a combination o£ the Kachin and Burmese 
words for basket (ka and khyin), thus indicating I hat a 
Kachin is never seen without carrying a basket, is as good 
as the rest, but no better. My own impression is that we 
have in the name a eorruptioo of the Shan and Chinese 
terms. 


Migrations. 

Guided by the meagre traditions, we must try to form an 
idea of the Kachin conquest of Northero Burma and adja* 
cent territory, We need go back about 250 or 300 years to 
come in contact with the comparatively small groups of 
Jinghpaw famiUeSi as they leave their mountain homes 
around the great rivers of the land north of the Kamhti, 
where they have lived since their first advance from the 
Kaang Shingra. They are now of enough importance that 
the Ahom kings are willing to use small detaehnieats of 
them in their service. Later as the Shan rulers became 
weak and the tribes grew strong, there was fierce fighting 
between them on the Assam fronller, But the Jinghpaws 
never gained a strong foot*hold in Assam and thus they 
turned south and east over^maning the Kamhti valley 
and crossing the Patkol range practically exterminated the 
Hukong population. Only a few Shana remain there to this 
day, being subjects of the Kachins. This happened about 
200 years ago. Having obtained a foot*hold, the conquest 
of the whole region between Kamhti and the Hukong as far 
south as the Mogoung river followed In due (iiue. The 
Shans and Buroans were driven out, and only the ruins of 
their pagodas, the trees planted around their cnonasteries 
and the nanses of their villages remained to tell the story of 
fierce fighting and wholesale slaughter. A few were held 
as slaves, bat all that could fled south for protection among 
their kinsmen, Having advanced as far south as the 
Mogoung and Katha districts they encountered more organ* 
ised resistance and were forced east. They found it diffi¬ 
cult to hold the plains and looked for new conquest among 
the hills east of the Irrawaddy. Crossing the river aorth 
of Myitkyina they soon became the masters of the whole 
country between the Irrawaddy and the Salween, except 
that they were unable to hold the valleys ruled by the 
Chinese. The La, Shan, Palaw og and Chinese hill population 
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receded furtber and further south, and most of the Kachia 
uHlages remain on the old village sites of the Tai people. 
The rich Shan vaUeys became tributaries to the ojouotain 
chiefs, and had it not been for the British occupation, many 
of them would have shared the fate cpf the HuJcoog. 

When the main body of the Jiogbpavs left their homes 
north of the Kahmhti and took possession of the country 
west of the Irrawaddy, smaller detachments, mostly repre¬ 
sented by the Mams, forced their way sonlhward between 
the Mali and Hmai rivers. But they were never strong 
enough to gain much headway south of the Nmai. It was 
only alter their kinsmen the Jinghpaws had crossed the 
Irrawaddy and become powerful enongh to invade the re> 
giofi north of the Tapaing that the Marus could seek new 
homes. They pnsb^ down along the Chinese frontier, and 
many of them settled among the Jinghpaws. Thus we find 
Maru viil iges all over the Kachin hills. While of the same 
stock they show in their speech a remarkable relationship 
to the Burmese. In customs and religion they are. however, 
Kacbtns with some peculiarities of their own. A large 
number of them came under the influence of the strong 
Lahpai family, and by intermarriage a new clan grew up, 
the Atsi. These developed a new dialeot and some of the 
customs are somewhat different Irom both Jinghpav and 
Maru, bat in the main they are true Kachios. Their speech 
as is nataral is closely related to the Marn. Through the 
Alsis, by intermarriage with the Marans and probably 
Chinese, came the Lashls, the youngest of the district divi* 
sions. unless the Sasaos be so regarded, which seems 
unoecessary. The Lashi shows in his dialect his Mars 
parentage, but in certain other respects gives evidence of 
the more modern conditions under which be has grown up. 
Thus the Marn, Atsi and Lasbl axe practically the same 
people. It is only by the suffrage of their stronger kinsmen 
that they have been able to secure territory, bnt have al¬ 
ways. so to speak, been kept to the backwoods, and are 
thus less civilised, and if possible more superstitious than 
the regular Jinghpaws. 

RELATIONS BETtrEEN MARU AND BURMESE. 

While the Marus, or as they call themselves the 
Lawngwaw, belong to the Jinghpaw family, tbe marked 
similarity between the Maru dialects (includiog Atsi and 
Lashi) to the Burmese, indicates an interesting condition in 
early history. It is questionable, however if their dialects 
taken as a whole stand any nearer Burmese than does 
Jinghpaw. One-fourth of the Jinghpaw roots are Identical 
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with Burmese: gramaiar and coQStrnctioQS are practically 
the same. It is doubtful ii more than this can be said of the 
Maru group. Still the (act that quite a number of their 
words retain the Burmao ring, where Jioghpaw has adopted 
new terms or changed the old so as to be almost unrecognis¬ 
able, iodicates a closer relationship in (he distant paet 
between the Marus and Surmana than between I he Jingh- 
paws and Btumans. The early home of all the tribes of 
Burma was no doubt the same. The Burmaos were the 
first to push south. They were probably followed by 
Chins and the Jiogbpawa kept to the west of the Irrawaddy 
while the Burmans and the Marus came down the east side. 
The more aggressive and numerous Burmans soon left their 
weaker bretbreu behind. In the meantime northern Burma 
came under Shan influence. The Shan kings of Tali and 
Assam kept the Jinghpaws and Marus in the territory al¬ 
ready indicated. The Jinghpaws to the west were more in 
touch with the outside world than the now isolated Maru. 
While the latter retained some early characteristics of Speech 
they ran easily into brogues in their lonely hills and valleys. 
The Jinghpaws in touch with the larger life modified their 
speech, but maiutained the unity of their dialect. Thus 
when the day came for a new advance south, the Jinghpaws 
had the advantage of a wider training and their common 
dialect secured the homogeneity of the race. 

TERRITORIAL DIVISIONS. 

The Kachin history, as we are able to trace it to-day, 
begins at the head waters of the Irrawaddy, when the tribes 
are ready to advance into Burma, Assam and Yunnan. 
What movements there were before that time from a region 
still further north we can only conjecture. The territorial 
distribution of the families to-day indicates tbe position they 
held two or three centuries ago, but changes are always taking 
place. In tbe far north-east we find the Kungs (Hkanungs), 
a degenerate branch of a once strong and iutelligeut tribe. 
Many of them are slaves to the Kamhti Shaos and their 
appearance is low, cringing aod savage. To the west of 
(hem we have tbe Assam Sisgbpos, in all essentials one 
with their kinsmen further north and south, but lacking in 
some of their stronger qualities. They eabibit both in 
speech and customs a strong Shan influence. Still moving 
south we meet the Hkabkns and Hukoog Kacbics of whom 
the Sasans have departed most widely from tbe parent 
stock. South of these we come in contact with tbe main 
body of the race in the Myilkyina, Mogoung, Bfaamo and 
Katha districts. In the Xortbem Shan States they hold the 
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hUh and a goodly Dumber is iound Id the Ruby Mines dis. 
tricl. 

As it otten bappeos that the conquerors are iDtelleclually 
conquered by their subjects, so to a certam extent it has 
happened here. Tbe l^chms that remained od the west 
side of the Irrawaddy developed localisms in their speech, 
and many of them, as in tbe Hakong and ECanihti, became 
strongly influenced bf the Sbass as to customs and religion. 
Tbe more isolated communities in Che bills also developed 
some special cbaraeteristics and in time became known as 
Hkahku ni, the up-river people. Their dialect differs some¬ 
what from ordinary Jinghpaw, but they are true Kachins 
and adhere strictly to the ancestral traditions. As time 
went on a large number of sectional names grew up, but the 
origina] family names, and identity of the ruling families, 
has always been maintained. On tbe east of the Irrawaddy 
the Jinghpaw dialect has remained remarkably pure, and 
the old customs and traditions have been everywhere 
foUoved. It is only of late years that Shan iDflnence has 
been felt in tbe Northern Shan States and in Chinese terri¬ 
tory. 

The demarcation of the sections occupied by tbe five 
ruling families is difficult, as they are represented in all 
parts of the country. It is of Importance only as it helps 
us to follow their line of advance. In early days the chiefs 
of the same family would act together in offensive and de¬ 
fensive warfare, but in time they separated and established 
themselves wherever there was ao opportunity. Still we 
can to some extent outline their early conquests and settle¬ 
ments. 

The Marips are found mostly on the west of the Irra¬ 
waddy, Their territory is broadly speaking the Hukong, 
the Jade-mines and tbe Hkahku country. 

The Lahtavs have villages in the Hukong ; they are 
strong on both aides of the Irrawaddy north of the conflu¬ 
ence as far south as Myitkyina. They are numerous in the 
Bbamo district and occupy a large section of the North 
Kseowi. 

* The Lahpai family is the largest and strongest of all. 
They are found in the Mogouog district and to the east of 
Myitkyina. All the Atsis along tbe whole frontier from 
Sadon to Kutkai and Lasbio are ruled by Lahpai chiefs. 
The Gauti villages east of Bhamo are under their rule, 
while alter a short break we find them in tbe Hpuugkan 
bills further south. Smaller groups are found in every 
part of Kacbin-laod. 
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The NHKUMS are scattered aU along the Chmese froDller. 
They are probably the weakest of the ruling families. 
They have a number of villages la the Mogoung district, 
east oi Bbamo and ia the north Hsenwi, particularly in the 
Mong Baw circle. Their earliest home seems to have been 
west oi the Irrawaddy around the Kamhli Talley. 

The MARAKS like the Nbkums are found around Sinbo, 
Mogoung and Kalba. South*east of Bhamo the Sana and 
Laika groups have Maran chiefs, and the Lalka groups have 
Maran chiefs, and the Laikas again appear along the Sal¬ 
ween in the Northern Shan Stales, and In the Mong Myit 
district. 

0. Harsok. 



THE LEGEND OF THE KYAUKWAING PAGODA. 

The erection of moDnments to commemorate notable 
events over the remains oi those who gave birth to them is 
ol universal practice. All nations perpetuate the memories 
of their own heroes in their own ways either by recording 
deeds of valocr in the ioperisbable pages of history, or on 
the face of the monuments reared over their bones. While 
in other countries these commemorative edifices take the 
form of triumphal arches, maasoleoms, etc., in Burma the 
religioim zeal of the Bnrmans often gives them the shape 
of religious shrines or pagodas. Some of these pagodas 
serve as receptacles of the relics of holy saints or of one's 
relatives; others are intended as lasting memorials of victories 
over enemies, or of piety and devotion to religion. It was 
in this manner that Borma became possessed of the immense 
number of pagodas which have won for her the appellation 
of “The Land of Pagodas." Some of the shrines are of 
great antiquity and sanctity, and are not allowed to fall into 
decay. They are looked after with assiduous care asd 
solicitude. But others which are of a less sacred nature do 
not receive an equal share of attention, and are gradually 
falling into ruin through the ravages of time. It is these 
latter pagodas that are generally associated with mythical 
stories or romantic legends. It has been the custom of 
Buroans from time immemorial to make a pilgrimage to 
these shrines, and hold festivals in honour of them once a 
year. In or near almost every big town there are several 
of these pagodas, more or leas important, which furnish the 
people annually with sources of pleasure and recreation. 
Near Rangoon there are not less than five of such minor 
shrines, namely, Kysikkalo, Kyaikkasan, Kyaukwaing, 
Tbadugan and Tanyin (Syriam) Pagodas, to which tlm 
people repair every year in carts, boats or (rain, in merry 
companies. Of these the Kyaukwaing pagoda has a re* 
markable history which 1 give below as current among tbe 
Buroans. 

Once upon a time there dwelt Ma Shwe Bwin, the 
daughter of a Thagyi, in the little town of Yegin, so called 
because it >8 beyond the reach of tbe tidal floods of the 
Irrawaddy below Prome. As a yonng girl of prepossessing 
appearance, she had many admirers bnt did not favour tbe 
attentions of any one particular suitor. Great was the diS' 
appointment of many a young man whose solicitations were 
rejected This state of affairs at last reached the climax 
when she began to receive an unknown handsome yonng 
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maD who in hi9 oightly visits to tht bouse seemed to have 
won her heart by his affable manoets. Their acquaietaoce 
soon ripened into an intense love for each other, which 
culminated m their union as husband and wife. She bore 
him a child in due course and be was very happy nursing 
her on her child-bed with great care and tenderness. But 
their domestic felicity was not destined to last long, for the 
evil hour of terrible retribution was approaching. Within 
a week of the birth of the child as he was attending her one 
night, be was thrown forward from his seat three times 
when all at once the past events of his life flitted across 
his mind, and he knew that the time for retribution was at 
hand. His bodily and mental agony attracted the notice of 
his watchful mother-indaw. who pressed him for the reason 
of bis sudden illness, when be related lo her story as follows 
in order to pass the time more pleasantly 

In a village, not far from Ibe town of Kmawbi, there lived 
an old man named Po Taw Laban and his wife Me Zet. 
They earned a precarioas livelihood by fishing. One day 
they saw in their net a shining egg among the captives of 
the finny tribe. This they carefully laid aside to see what 
it was like. In due course of lime a young alligator was 
hatched out of the egg, and was nam^ Nga Mo Yeik by 
the solicitoua old couple on account of the sky being over¬ 
cast at the time of its belching. It wss kept in a little pond 
specially dug near their humble dwelling. It was looked 
after and fed daily with parental care. Years rolled by 
when the grown-up aoirral found Its abode too acnal). And 
the little protegei was accordingly transferred to an enclosure 
within a bamboo fence in the river near the village. The 
village itself was afterwards named XC^ataya after the hun¬ 
dred bamboos used ia the construction of the fence. 

After the lapse of some years Nge Mo Yeik found bis new 
habitation also too small for him, aud broke through the 
bamboo barrier to seek a wider field. Still, it was not 
neglected by its guardians and It was fed daily as usual with 
their own hands. 

But this state of things did not last long. One day as the 
old man neared Kga Mo Yeik with the usual meal, the 
nature of the animal asserted itself when it seized and killed 
the old benefactor. Nga Mo Yeik neat moved down the 
river and met three female alligators named MeGale, Mi 
Letto and MJgyi Gatmggyaung in the Rangoon river. These 
at once disputed his right to enter their teritory aad gave 
battle. He defeated them all and continued his march of 
conquest into every nook and bend of the river till he be¬ 
came the lord of the whole territory. Now Nga Mo Yelk 
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WAS not an ordinary animal. He was under the tutelage of 
a sylvan deity and be bad the super-normal power of assnm- 
ing the form of any being he chose as occasion arose. 
\Q^heo be came to Yegin, be assnmed the form of a human 
being, and took to wife a charming yoang damseL who was 
the belle of the town. His wife then bore him a son. 

Oh!”, exclaimed the astonished old lady, my dear son, 
this story very much resembles your case.” 

Dear mother/’replied the unhappy Nga Mo Yeik, “re¬ 
semblances of circDmstaaces between persons and things 
are not uacommon in this world/' 

“ True. But proceed with your story in which I feel 
rather interested^” 

Nga Mo Yeik then resumed bis narrative as follows i— 
“While bis wife was still in confinement, the husband 
was summoned three times by one Maung Paak Kyaing of 
Dagon (the classical name of Rangoon), At each of these 
$tuiimonse5 the wretched man fell forward from the seat 
and become unconscious/' 

“Ab! 1 se^” ejaculated the terrified lady. “The hero 
of your story is no other than you.” 

But who was this wonderful Mating Pauk Kyaing 7 
The old fisherman who was the unfortunate victim of base 
ingratitude, quite helpless in the jaws of death, prayed that 
in his next existence he might be enabled to take revenge 
against the ungrateful Kga Mo Yelk. He was reborn in the 
city of Dagon. On bis attainment of manhood, he went to 
Tekkatho (tbe Greek Taxil) where be learnt the Migyaung- 
libyal-aiai, ie., the art of severing the necks of alligators. 
On return to bis conotry, he one day came to Wataya when 
the events of his former life were vividly recalled to his 
mind. Thereupon be determined to avenge himself on bis 
former enemy. Accordingly he summoned the poor Kga 
Mo Yeik to his presence by striking the waters of the river 
three limes with hU magical cane. And at each stroke Kga 
Mo Yeik was stunned, and became senseless, as if it was 
admbislered to his body. Kga Mo Yeik told his dear 
wife and mother-in-law that he could not do anything but 
obey the commands of Maung Pauk ZCyaing. 

On arrival at the place of his doom, the retransformed 
Nga Mo Yeik was ordered by Maung Pauk Kyaing to lay 
his body half in water and half on land, before he was cut 
in twain. 

Such is the horrible end of ingratitude under the inflexible 
and inexorable laws of Retribution, 

The bereaved widow and mother, overwhelmed with 
grief, bnried the body and erected a mound of stones over 
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it to mark the site o£ terrible execatioD. Heace the name 
oi Kyauk'waing, (literally, * stone*surrounded ’) known to 
this day. It was subsequently enlarged and improved upon 
by the people who now annually bold an aofiiversary iestl* 
val in honour of this victim of I^rraa. 

This brief account of Kga Mo Yeik will not be complete 
without the mention of a certain belief prevalent among 
Burmans that the desceodents of Nga Mo Yeik in Yegio 
still have a natural aversion to the use of turmeric which is 
regarded as an object of great dread and abhorrence to 
alUgators. 

YEO WUN SlN. 


NOTE TO THE ABOVE. 

This popular story of the alligator Nga Mo Yeik and the 
Yegin*thu Ma Shwe Bwin was at cue time frequently acted 
on the Bnrmese atage, and the former name is still given to 
the Pasundaung creek above the rice*mi1ls. The pagoda 
itself however was probably built in Talaing tiuea. bmore 
the use of bricks. When discovered in the jungle in 1863 
It was a laterite structure, and it was under the leader^ip 
of Po Kuya, a pothadaw (lav brother), with the assistance 
of circle^thngyi U Tha Yauk, that a brick covering was 
erected. Further repairs were effected three years later by 
thugyi U Ta Po (later appointed a Myook and now a pen* 
sioner and Honorary Magistrate of Rangocn). By many 
the pagoda is called Kyaik'waing, the Kyaik being the 
Talaing for " pagoda/’ as in Kyaik*kasan, Kyaik^kalo, 
Kysik'Icani. and a host of others. Some say that this name 
is a corroption of Kyaik>t’iwaiag-oot, but there does not 
seem to be any reliable authority for the derivation. See 
the Ramaflfia'thdnyat Daf/ow-ihamaing (Maremma Auba 
Press, Rangoon, 1912), pages 202*212. 


s 



MULA MULOI; 

A Talaing Account of the Creation. 

la tbe iatrodnctioa to bis “ Gramnaaticat Kotes sod 
VcK^balary of the Pegoan Langoage" tbe late Rererend 
Dr. Has veil remarks: *‘Tbe Feguana like tbe Burmaos 
are Buddhists. The Buddhist scriptures are said to bare 
been translated into Peguau. before they vere into Barmese. 
They bare one book called the ' mula moloi/ which the 
Burmass hare not. It proposes to give an account of things 
from the beginning, before there was a god, or any tiring 
being.” 

yfft bare recently obtained a copy of this work. Thoogh 
we hare not yet been able to produce a complete translation 
we tbi&k that a abort summary may be of interest to readers 
of this Joomal. Circumstances hare compelled ns to work 
with some haste and this may be pleaded as a partial eacuse 
for our shortcomings. The manuscript itself is somewhat 
confused and the interpretation is in some places doubtful. 
Obsolete words occur in every Mon manuscript which are 
not to be found in HasveU's Vocabulary. It is hardly to be 
expected, therefore, that our summary should be free from 
inaccuracies. It may howerer be of assistance to anyone 
who wishes tc read the Mala Moloi for himself. Copies are 
probably to be found in the libraries of most Talaing 
monasteries. 

We believe we are right in saying that most priests regard 
the narrative as largely apocryphal. It would be strange 
indeed If anyone were to maintain the authenticity of sn^ 
a medley of Buddhist and pre*Buddhist ide as- Whether 
there is another Mon version of the Mala Muloi which is 
accepted as authentic is a question we have not investigated. 
Some think that the original of the late U Naw's Adikappa 
Kaba*u Ifyan is a Talaing manuscript. If so it must have 
differed considerably from that which we have obtained. 

In the beginning there was no earth or water, no living 
creatures, all was Void. Then there came alternations of 
cold and hot; thence wind and water. The heavier parti¬ 
cles of water, solidifying, formed the land. In the land were 
formed gold, silver, iron, copper and all precious stones. 
Then from Che slime of tbe water grew grass, creepers, 
canes, bamboos and all kinds of trees. Then from the earth 
sprang maggots and insects, from tbe air also many kinds of 
animals and from jnsects with large heads or with 
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small beads. All had life but uo miad or soul; they knew 
not fear or death. These creatures persisted for many 
myriad lives. Then came into beiog creatures who knew 
fear and inevitable death and these kinds also persisted for 
many myriad lives. Then came creatures with boues. 
They were small creatures, the largest about the aiae of a 
pebble and their bones were no thicker than thin grass : of 
blood also they had very little. These also persisted for 
many ages, the duration of which, as there were yet so 
years or months, cannot be computed. 

Then from the earth*elemeot spraag a woman who is 
called Itaogeya Sangasoi. Her fo^ was flowers. At this 
lime the face of the earth was covered with a dense tangle 
of vegetatioa so that it was difficult for her to move about 
She therefore made clay images of various animals, male 
and female, such ss live in the water and on land. In the 
images maggots were formed and the images became alive. 
Then she gave them their names, as rat, cow, tiger, bare, 
uaga, aawra wakaik. horse, monkey, hen, dog, elephant, 
lion. She could talk to these animals; as for instance, if she 
saw a rat aatisfied after a good meal she said Tsa:; if she 
saw them eating she said Ka; if food fell from their lips 
she said Kap; if they fell she said Wai; :£ they rose Tdup; 
if they slept she said Mkag; if they arose from sleen she 
said P&g; if they came towards her she said Kdt or it they 
went away ECut. These are the original words which were 
abandoned after Buddha’s time. 

The animala increased and multiplied, on land there were 
ninety million apedea and in the water seventy million. 
They fed on leaves, grass and flowers. The forest became 
passable. Soon, so numerous were they, plants ceased to 
shoot and bad and the woman could scarce get food. She 
therefore considered how she might reduce tl^r numbers. 

Now from the element of fire a man came into being ; hia 
name is called Paosangeya Sangasoi. He saw the animals 
male and female living together after their kind and reflected 
that somewhere there must be a mate for him. He went 
therefore to search and found the woman Itangeya. She 
asked him whence and why he came. He replied that he 
wished her to be his mate She agreed to live with him 
provided be could suggest a plan for reducing the number 
of animals. "Make," he said, " three kinds of human beings, 
men, women and hermaphrodites ; they will war against the 
animals." 

So they lived together and had three children, a boy, a 
girl and a hermaphrodite, lliese were the first human 
beings. By and by the children fell sick and the parents 
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coQsidered tbe cause of their iUoees to be the confusion of 
hot and cold and wet. They therefore separated the three 
aeasoos and the diildren regained their health. Still, there 
was go suo or moon. The parents made the image of an 
elephant 49,000 jojanaa high and put on its back Mount 
Men. Then they dropped the elephant into the ocean and 
Monnt Meru was under the water 720,000 yojanas and 
above tbe water 720,000 yojanas. Then they made the sun 
and the moon and the twenty-seven asterisms. The sun 
and moon circled roiwd Mount Mens half way between the 
foot and summit. They now planted rice and fed their 
children therewith. Then they made the Nats' country and 
Tawadeiotba. 

The children were now strong and fat. Tbe boy and girl 
lived together and bad three children. The hermaphrodite 
was greatly distressed in mind and killed tbe boy. The 
girl took food daily to her husband’s corpse and when it 
was decayed she planted a pillar in the place and carried 
food there every day. Then the hermaphrodite died. 
She placed his b^y near the pillar but carried no food to 
it. When her children asked, “ Why do you give no food to 
one of our fathers?" she said, 'T loved one but not the 
other.” Soon after she died. Her three children put her 
body near her hnsband’s and splitting a log in three, they 
erected three pillars by tbe bodies of &eir mother and their 
father and the other and made daily offerings of food to all. 

Then tbe three children lived together and had thirteen 
children, seven sons and six daughters. As a plaything for 
the eldest his parents brought him a rab When he saw it 
eat he said Pumfisea mussoika; this is Sanskrit. The 
second eldest got a cow, tbe third a tiger, the fourth a hare, 
the fifth a naga, the sixth a snake, the seventh a horse, the 
eighth a goat, the ninth a monkey, the tenth a hen, the 
eleventh a dog, the twelfth an elephant. * 

The children fell sick and Itangeya and Paosangeya 
created the eight planets, and according to the planets and 
the four elements fire, water, air and earth, defined tbe 
twelve seasons. 

The thirteen children lived together and had offspring. 
Of the thirteeo ooe girl died. Her husbaod planted a 
bamboo post by her body and sent food daily. Then a 
hermaphrodite girl died. The husband took her to the 
burial ground but sent no food and when his children asked 
him why, be said, ‘*1 did not love her, I loved her who 
died first.” 


* The MS here emits mentiOB of Ibe thirteenth child. 
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TiicQ he died leftvmg twelve cfaUdren. Thej also lived 
together. One aged tveotf was ill andf as there were yet 
DO doctors, they* treated him with animals but had no 
aocceas until they brought an elephant, when he recovered. 
So a child ol twelve was succesafnlly treated by a present 
of a cow. One aged twenty*aia: was cured by a snake. 
One ot the age of thirty by a Qal6a. One oi the age of 
tbirty«tbree by a tiger. One of the age of forty by a lion. 
One of the age of forty*seven by a cat. One of the age of 
forty-one by a rat. Henceforth in case of illness they 
resorted to this method of treatment. 

All the people now on the earth were one large family. 
They lived together harooniously without quarrelling. The 
dispositions of all were similar. There was none to tell 
them of sin. Thus they killed animals not knowing it to be 
wrong. Then the ongioat parents Itangeya and Paosan- 
geya, who knew that iMd men after death go to hell, deter¬ 
mined to create mind so that sinful thoughts should not 
arise. They did so making for each man his mind, just as 
they made different kinds cd trees, out of the four elements. 
Then people began to quarrel and separate, and form differ¬ 
ent villages. The majority of people were ainful and went 
after death to the four hells. Hall was not created by the 
first parents but by the six efndrfs, sight, hearing, smell, 
taste, body and mind. 

Nevertheless a few people attained to virtue. One man's 
parents died and as no one would receive him be went and 
lived in the forest under a ihingan tree. There he remained 
peacefully meditating and thu^lng with longing of his rela¬ 
tions. The mosquitoes and gadflies bit him but he did not 
kill them, Ha attained the law of love. People brought 
offerings of food for him and when be died he became a 
not ^ was the first nof. 

There was a girl, too, in a certain village. Near the vil¬ 
lage lived a blind man who used to draw water from a creek. 
But on account of his blindness he sometimes failed to reach 
the creek. The girl benevolently made a road for him and 
when she died she became a nof / she was the first woman 
not. 

The world lasted very long and men went to bell or the 
nofs' country after death according as their life was evil or 
good. Then the first parents considered: ** Our plan has 
failed. There U no vise man. Let us destroy by fire men 
and all living creatures. 1 q the next world men will be 

* This is a Uleial traaslatioa of the Moo. The refcreoce is probably 
lo the CDitoo ot 
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wise aod virtuous.” They created the sixleea abodes of 
Brahmas and good mea vent there. 

Th en fire came into beiog in the house of the sun. It 
shot to the moon and thence to the planets which were all 
set OD lire. The sea dried and all the earth was burnt. 
Then they caused water to quench the fire and the wind 
blew on the water and dried it np. Then people from the 
abode of Brahmas came to earth and became men. The 
world so destroyed is called Toirawattu iCaw. 

iUler this many worlds were similarly burnt and recreat* 
ed. The naiiha and natthami reappeared in each. But 
after death they went to hell in the majority of cases, rarely 
to note' country. Once, when the nat became a man he 
was fall of reverence. In (be cold season he brought fire¬ 
wood for his parents, drew water for them to batlM, built 
them a good bouse In the rains and used to level the ground 
so that people could walJc comfortably. When be died be 
became T^ag^amm with four wives. 

In a later world the naiihami came down from the abode 
of Brahmas and became a very beautiful girl. The naiiha 
also became a very beautiful boy. They lived together and 
bad two children, a son, Zetbeintba. and a daughter. Mula- 
papbea. By and by the parents left their children and 
went their several ways Into the forest where they lived as 
hermits. The forty kammat'ans were slill unknown. They 
could only attempt to control their passions and desires. 
On death both went to the abode of Brahmas. 

Later, the naiiha was bom into the world a marvellous 
child. He could speaJc to his parents from his infancy. At 
the age of seven he went into the forest and meditated there 
for ^irteen years. At the age of twenty he became a 
Potseka*budd'ea. One day as he was batl^ug a thief stole 
his robe. He must now go and beg another. Considering 
whom he should approach he realised that a woman, Mula* 
t’ila, had been his wife In a previous existence and resolved 
to go and beg a robe from her. When he arrived she was 
weeping and did not see him. He asked her why she wept 
and she said, "My husband died not long ago.” "Do not 
weep for him. He has become a crab In a bu£falo*waUow 
and has his wife and cblldreo there.” " Show him to me.” 
she said. The Potseka-budd'ea then led her to the pool 
and showed her her husband. "\Plial are you doing here?” 
she said, " come with me,” and took op the o^b. But he 
said, “ I have now a wife whom I love better than yon : I 
will not come.” The crab pinched her finger. Pctseka- 
budd'ea ordered him to let go. Mulat'ita then dropped the 
crab and making obeisance to Potseka-Budd’ea asked him 
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vho be was. He said. “1 am Potseka-bodd’ea, the nost 
excellent oian on earth/’ " Teach me/’ she said and made 
an cderifig of her kerchief, Cooaideno| vbat be told her 
she meditated oo (he law of mutability and that she 
might become an animal. Such was her virtue that she 
straightway became a mao. She then meditated on the 
law of impermanence aisd became a Potaeka>badd'ea. Her 
sons became S^ikya mins. They were the first of mortals 
to attain that position. Potseka*bndd’eas appeared in every 
world. 

A youth Nit’omat^a grew np and learnt to regard most 

things as indifferent-wealth UtUe sopertor to poverty, 

inherited good fortune little better than inherited bad 
fortone. He went to the abode of Brahmas and retorued to 
earth again as prince Wutip’uta Kamma. He regularly oh* 
served nboks. He explained to his court that he did ao to 
benefit himself in futore existences. Tberenpon the queeos 
and ministers silso observed uhohs and all attained nait' 
country. 

Returning to earth again he became a ponna. He made 
it his great eodeavonr to prevent quarrels and feelings 
of enmity and was therefore called Wisutt'i Mitta Knmma. 
When he sucked bis mother's breasts be observed that 
Kyingyi and Xyinngg resulted and thenceforward refrained 
from tucking. Vben his mother qoestioned him, he said 
that food was an obstacle oo the path to Nirvana. When 
she asked him "What is Nirvana?'’ be replied. **It Is a 
state of freedom from LUness, age and death. In this world 
there is no comfort, only sin. Property is sin. poverty sin ; 
wisdom sin. ignorance sin ; beaaty sin, ugliness sin." Now 
when all the nofs living in the thousand seAyo worlds 
heard they feared he would die and brought him milk. 
When he reached the age of sixteen he went to the forest 
aud became a hermit. He was very accomplished in traas> 
cendental wisdom but might not become a Buddh. 

Again in another world when the life of man was ten 
thousand years, be came to earth as the son of a rich man. 
If sick persons touched him (beer disease was cored. There- 
fore he was Kirogea>seoea-kiiauDa. When he reach¬ 

ed manhood be wished to become a hermit but the sick and 
infirm besought bim to stop among them. He was thus 
able to observe only five religious duties. 

Again he became a prince and. as beasts and trees could 
then speak, be was known as Tottk’akgea Kumraa. When 
four thousand years old, he left his wife and children and 
became a Rohan. He practised austerities under twenty* 
Hve different trees for a period of fifty thousand years in 
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all and finally attained enJi^btenment. Men and nafs aaked 
him to preach and he considered what taw wonld be soft* 
able. He feared that any of the profoonder laws of religion 
woold be beyond tbeir onderstanding and resolved to 
preach first the facts of the creation of the osiverse. Bet, 
as a Buddh had never previously existed, even this was 
strange and beyond tbeir understanding. He then tanght 
them the vowels and consonants and they were able to read 
the Trip)taka. Thus they attained various degrees of know* 
ledge and some became Rahaodas. 

How, the two first parents Paesangeya Sangasoi and 
itangeya Sangasoi bad become husband and wife in this 
world. They saw the glory of tbe Buddha and worshipped 
him. They asked him to tell them of their previous exis* 
fences and he said, *'Yod became husband and wife be¬ 
cause the man answered tbe woman’s riddle. Yob two 
created tbe world." Then the wife said to the husband 
*‘1 have loved you long and well," and they went away 
glad at heaH.* 

Saw Win & D, 

* There is so preeioos mention of the death of the first parents. 
Bet i< is obvious horn tbeir qaestiooiog of tbe Buddha that they must 
have died and reramed to earth again. This inconsUtency perhaps 
that the first aad second parts of tbe story emanate from 
different sources aod have not beeo completely welded together. 




NOTES, REVIEWS, ETC. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIENTAL LEARNING. 

Ad ft reselt of the Coafere&ce of OHebtftlietft held at Simla 
ia July, 191t, — .-at which Burma wa$ represented by 

Prof. C DnroiselJe, now Officiatmi Snperintendent of 
Archmo]o|icftl Survey, Burma, and late Hony. Editor of 
this journaL^—the Govemmeat of ladU has addressed 
all local CoTernraents oo the queslloDS of the encourage- 
meat of the aodent leamiog of the country and the improve¬ 
ment of inslrvetion in the classical languages of lodia. The 
Burma Educational Syndicate, having been asked for its 
views, appointed a special Sub-Committee to consider the 
matter, and a lengthy report was submitted by it in 
September last. The Society has been favoured with a copy 
of this report, from which the following is extracted. 

RtfeeorcA it was noted that the Government 

of India have already decided to recommend the establish¬ 
ment of a Central Research Institute at Delhi. The Sub* 
Committee are Id accord with the views that a Central 
Institate is botJi desirable and necessary, bat having regard 
to the proceedings on the second day of the Conference of 
Orientalists and to the report of the Sub-Committee ap¬ 
pointed to consider the details of the proposed Central 
Institute, endorse the views of that $ub*Coaimittee as 
recorded in paragraph 4, page 11, eod paragraph 10, page 
19. of the Report, namely, that (be most desirable location 
for the Central Institute is Calcutta. The Sub*Committee 
believe that students from Burma will in time proceed to 
the Centrel Institute and that Calcutta will be most suitable 
for them, inasmuch as it is more easily accessible than 
Delhi, contains such institutions as (he Asiatic Society of 
Bengal and the Indian Museum, and is within easy distance 
of places of historical and archaeological interest. 

At the same time it is urged that, in view of the peculiar 
conditions prevailing in Burma and the many differences 
which exist between it and India as to archaeology, epi¬ 
graphy, ethnology, philology, and the like, a local Institute 
is necessary. It is only by means of such an Institute that 
the way can be paved for study and research on modem 
lines and that capable students ean be selected for farther 
training at the Central Institnte. Nevertheless, it is not 
deemed desirable that a new Institate should be founded, 
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ioasoiach ds it would ectail .considerably less cost if the 
GoverntDest were merely to assist the existiog Burma 
Research Society to provide fadlities <br study and research. 
The lo<al iastitate, while keepiog In (oocb with tbe Uoi* 
versity, would not have aay iotiniate coDDection with tbe 
latter. 

Snccnragement of ihe old system of learning. The 
Sub'Coomittee coocur in tbe opioios that it is necessary to 
retain separately the ancient and indigenous systems of in* 
slruclioo. and consider that, as regards Burma, this object 
would be best accomplished by reverting, as far as possible, 
to tbe old order of things wbi^ existed under the Burmese 
regime. In this connection it is noted that students in Bur^ 
ma fsU under two heads'-monks and laymen—and that it 
is necessary to treat them differently. Also although tbe 
Vernacnlais of the several Indian presidencies and provinces 
are not noticed in the proceedings of tbe Conference of 
Orientalists nor in the Government of India letter, yet, in 
view of the extent and importance of the Burmese and 
Taking literatures of this province, and the high place they 
occupied in the old system of scholarship, the Sub-Committee 
desire to urge their inclusion in any scheme that may be 
formulated. 

Tbe institutions to be aided are Monastic and Lay Verna¬ 
cular Schools, and the Monasteries themselves in regard to 
the study of the old iodigenons learning and the preparation 
of monks for the Patamabyao Examinations. The persons 
to be assisted are Buddhist monks, lay Sayas, and students 
generally. 

Pau. 

Tbe Sub-Commiltee note that at pmsent encouragement 
is given to students of Pali as toliows 

(1). By means of the yearly Patamabyan Examinations, 
OB tbe results of which rewards are given to successful 
candidates. 

{2) By means of the Government Examioation in Pali 
open, however, only to members of the Burma Commission. 

As regards (C), tbe Sub-Committee consider that the 
Patamabyan Examination, as conducted by the Education 
Department, is capable of much improvement. The chi ef 
objection to it is that it does not constitnte a sufficient 
langoage test, aad hence it is that even the Patamagyav 
does not necessarily know Pali. It is therefore recommend¬ 
ed that, after consultation with the Thathanabaing and the 
heads of teaching monasteries, — 
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(o) the curriculum of the PaUmabyau Ezamioation be 
reTued and that, although the Abhidhamma should still 
predomioate, some other works of the other Pilakas may be 
prescribed, particular aitentloB being paid to translation 
irons Burmese into Pali, which now is rerj poor; and 

(6) the examination should include a Colloquial test. 

While mainlaiaing the present system of granting rewards 
to successful candidates, the Sab*Commitlee recommend that 
a system of maiutcnauce Grants in the shape of monthly 
rice doles be insKtuted with a view to the support of recog* 
nised lecturers and their pupils in the monasteries daring 
the preparation of the latter for the Patamabyan Exami¬ 
nations. 

As regards (2), the Sub*Committee recommend that in 
order to create a body of Oriental scholars educated on 
modern lines, the rules for the examination be extended to 
iaelude Members of the Provincial and Subordinate Services. 

It is recommended also that in time there should be in the 
Province an Inspector of Schools for Pali, with two Assis¬ 
tant Inspectors. 

BURMESE. 

With regard to BurmesCi (be Sub'Commlttee consider 
that it is necessary to resuscitate the old snd extensive 
literature, the study of which has almost died out. This Is 
due to varlOBS csuses, the chief being the tow standard oi 
knowledge required in Anglo-Vernaculer schools, the poor 
prospects for the Soya {the equivalent of the Indian 
pandit and maufvf), and the non-existence of inducements 
for writers of origin^ works, editors, and translators. The 
SulyCommittee therefore recommend 

(o) that the standard of the courses in Burmese for Anglo- 
Vernacular High Schools be raised to timt of the corres* 
ponding courses for Vernacular High Schools. fThe Sub¬ 
committee uuderstaud that the revision of Burmese readers 
now being made by the Government involves a raising of 
the standards in Standards I to Vll). 

(6) that, to encourage the production oi Burmese litera¬ 
ture, the Pan jab system of offering annual rewarda be 
introduced, namely i— 

(i) Rs. ISOO for the best original work published during 
the year, and 

(ii) R$. 500 for the best translation of a foreign work: 
the scheme to be placed in the hands of the Educational 
Syndicate for the present, and later on, if necessary, trans* 
ferred to the Burma Xlniversity, and the grant safeguarded 
by a proviso to the effect that no award wonld be made 
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unless the literary prodcction was declared to be of sixlfi. 
deat merit. 

(c) that with a view to eoconra^e the general study of 
higher Burmese literature, the Bdncatiooal Syndicate should 
conduct a public examination in Higher Burmese ; this 
examiostioa might be made to serve as a steppiag*stozM to 
a degree or title aud might also be made compulsory for 
teachers of Burmese in High Schools, Vernacular and 
Anglo-Vera acoUr. 

(d) thati with a view to encourage modern students (c. e. 
graduates of provincial colleges) to adopt literature as a 
profession, a post-graduate studentship of R$. 200 a month 
be instituted; the studentship to be tenable for two years in 
the local Research Institute by a graduate who shows a 
desire and ability to undertake study and research is the 
History and Literatures of Burma, inciudiag Talaing. 

TALAING, 

In this branch, the Scb-Committee recommend that a 
selection from the Talaing manuscripts in the Bernard Free 
Library be printed for distribution among students of that 
language both here and in the west. 

Ancient manusc^ipfs ond catalogues. A% recorded on 
page 7 of the proceedings of the Conference of Orientalists, 
much is being done in Burma under this bead. The Sub¬ 
committee recommend that the measures there described 
be maintained, and that, in particular, the Educational Syn¬ 
dicate be encouraged and supported in thear search for 
further Talaing manuscripts with a view to their deposit is 
the Bernard Free Library. 

Tbe Sub*Committee, in this connection, feel strongly that 
the collection of manuscripts preserved in the Bernard 
Library is exposed" to great danger from fire owing to Its 
proximity to the Government High School. While recognis¬ 
ing that the permanent home of the manuscripb is the 
urgently-needed but long-deferred ProvindaJ Museum the 
Sub-Coomittee recommend that, pendlog its institution, the 
collection of manuscripts be deposited in some safe build¬ 
ing where, as at present, they should be accessible to 
students. They urge also the necessity for a more suitable 
building to house tbe Bernard Free Library. 

There is also the urgent necessity for the appointment of 
an all-time Curator for the Manuscript Department of the 
Library, who should be a scholar with a good knowledge 
of Burmese and Pali (and. if possible, Talaing) literature. 
The Sub-Committee understand that there is no difficulty 
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in decuriD|[ a qualified curator, provided that a suitable 
salary (say Rs. 80 to R$. iOO) be offered. 

J?€V4sfott of yn*vere*7y Cocraw. The Sub*Committee 
agree that this is a matter of great importaoce, and consider 
that one of the first steps necessary is the attachment of 
adeqoate remuneration to the Professorship of Pali in the 
Rangoon College ; they strongly recommend that this prO' 
fessorsbip be placed on an equal footing, as regards salary, 
with the other professorships in that institution. 

In order to give the prominence that it deserves to 
Oriental stndy and research, the Sub*Committee recoouneod 
that the general scheme of the Burma University (the 
establishment of vhich in the near futnre they take for 
granted) should include a course for a degree in Oriental 
Learning with special reference to this Province and on the 
lines of that recommended on page 3, Appendix A to letter 
No. 1533/2*A dated the 18th. September 1901, from the 
Educational Syndicate to the local Oovemment, but with 
the addition of other vernaculars, sacb ss Tailing. 

Meanwhile, the Sub-Comraittee are of opinion that the 
course of study prescribed by the Calcutta University in 
Pali needs revision iu the direction indicated by the letter 
of the Government of India. They consider that the texts 
prescribed are not all suitable, for instance, that the 
D^tavamiQ, which fe prescribed for the Matriculation, is 
highly unsuitable in view of its corrupt (ext, and which 
might advantageously be replaced by selections from the 
Mahavam»a or Saita Nipoto. They recommend, more¬ 
over, that 

(i) the I. A. Course in Pali be extended to inclnde ao 
additional text aud the study of the History of Buddhism 
in India and Burma. 

(ii) the B. A. pass course be modified by reducing tbc 
text, and adding an elementary course in (be Indian philo¬ 
sophy of the Buddhist period; provision should also be 
made for training stndents in Burma in the use of Pali 
manuscripts in Burmese character. 

Honours for Burman Scholars. The Sub-Committee 
are in full accord with the suggestion made by Dr. Stein aa 
to the nomination oi persons of recognized scholarly merits 
to consultative public bodies, University fellowships and the 
like. They doubt, however, whether Buddhist monks 
could, at present or in tbe near future, be secured to serve 
on such bodies, and consider that the indigenous system of 
awarding seals (Taseiks) and for granting titles to renowned 
teachers of Pali would be a better means of securing the 
object in view, namely, adding to the good report of aocient 
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learoio^ in Bnrma. Th« Sab-Cominitt<e tb«r«£or« suggest 
that, on the recommendation o( the Thathanabaln^, Ta^eiks 
and Titles of different degrees be awarded to renowned 
scholars, being monks, and that some other t^nlvalent 
honour be devised for lay scholars of distinction. As 
regards the latter, it is recommended that a title such as 
“Thabameio” or Maha[>anditacorresponding to the 
Indian titles ShamS'ul*Ulema and Mahamahopadhyaya, be 
Instituted in Bnrma, and that a limited number of holders 
of such titles should be given a stipend of Rs. dO a month. 
This recommendation, both as regards title and stipend, in* 
eludes the case of distlngmsbed lay scholars in Burmese. 

Modem methods and Sonskrii, The Sub-Committee 
believe that the above recommendations provide for the en- 
conragement of the student trained In the modem and 
critical method as well as the indigenous scholar. In order 
however, to provide, if necessary, a distinct opening for the 
former, they recomoend that, should their proposed revi* 
sion of the present Patamabyan Examinations be considered 
imptacKcable, new examinations on >Vesters lines parallel 
to them be instituted, and be conducted by the local Insti¬ 
tute; for these, text-books, a grammar, a dictionary and a 
hand-book of colloquial Pali should be prepared under the 
auspices of Government. 

As regards the teaching of Sanskrit, the Sub-Committee 
consider that so far as Burma is concerned it is essential 
that Pali should Cake the place of Sanskrit. It is doubted 
whether there is any organised teaching of thia language in 
the monasteries or elsewhere in this Province, and it is there¬ 
fore the introduction of this subject rather than tbe improve¬ 
ment of its teaching on which they advise- They would 
not, however, introduce it into tbe Patamabyan Examination 
on the indigenous system as sow conducted, but they consi¬ 
der that it might well form a branch subject of anew 
parallel scheme for the study of Pall on modem methods, 
as suggested above, or a subject of study in the local 
Institute's carrioulum. 


MATRIARCHY IN BURMA. 

Some of the readers of this Jouroal may remember a 
paper m which 1 suggested that In Burma the traces of a 
matriarchal organisation of society were so strong that defi¬ 
nite proof was only a matter of enquiry. Pr^ that it 
existed in certain p b ces within recent years la sow forth- 
Cpmuig* 
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The Revenue Inqueets o£ 1145 and 1164 B.E. are laiily 
well IcQOvrn. It is not eo generally known that previous to 
the former of these datee there had been almilar enquiries. 
By (he courtesy of U Tin. the Subdiviaional Magistrate of 
Pagani I have been furnished with a copy of the records for 
Pagan of the Inquest held is 1127 B.E. This refers to a 
former enquiry of the same nature in 1093 B.E. (1732 A.C.) 
1 do not know whether any copy of the record of 1093 is in 
existence. But that fcr 1127 shows that in several villages 
the rule descended in the female line. These records set 
forth the name and family ol the headman of each viUagei 
its boundaries, the revenue due and the number of revenue 
paying households. I give below extracts from the record 
of the area subordinate to the Oovernor of Pagan so far as 
il relates to these villages where at that date matriarchy 
still obtained. 

'\.On the same day was examined the thugyi of Mye- 
thiodwin—(Myethindwio, now called Myegedvin, is one of 
the original 19 villages of Pagan)^Ma Mi Eln, bom on 
Friday, aged 34: Deposes:—My great grand mother Ma 
Xyeia Tha was thugyi of this village, after her decease my 
grand mother, Ma Mi San, after her decease, my mother, 
Mi Wt. After her decease, from U19 up to the present I 
have been thugyi. The boundaries of the village are as 
follows.. .etc.” 

**.,Ontbe same (day) tbethugyi of De-bya, Ma Mi Ta, 
bom on a Monday, aged 31; Deposes: My great grandmother 
Ma Mi Pu wae thugyi of this village, after her decease my 
grand mother Ma Ml Pon, after her decease ray mother. Mi 
Paung. After her decease, from 1116 up to the present 

I have been thugyi. The boundaries of the village are as 
follows.. .etc.” 

**Oa the same (day) was examined tbe Kagwe Thugyi, 
Ma Mi My at Tun, bom on a Saturday, aged 22: Deposes: 
My great grandmother Ma Mi Pu was thugyi of this village, 
after her decease my grandmother Ma Mi Loo, after her 
decease my mother Hmwe. After her decease from 

II IS up to the present 1 have been thugyi. Tbe boundaries 
of the viJbge are as follows.. .etc.” 

These two villages adjoin one another. The great grand¬ 
mother of both these thngyis bears tbe same name. The 
names of their grandmothers rhyme as is common in the 
case of sisters. It is more than possible that both of them 
inherited from the same great grand parent. In this case 
there would appear to bay« beeq a division of the estate 
among the dao^tf r$. 
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. On tbe same {day) was ^zamioed the tbngyi oi Kya'be, 
MaMj Pya, bora on a Monday, aged IS: Deposes:—>Ma Pwa 
San was thugyi of tbfs village, after her death her youoger 
sister Ma Nyeia Tha, after her death Le a (1) Ma Hla NyL 
After ber decease frooi 1120 up to tbe present 2 have been 
tbagyi. Tbe bonodaries of the village are a$ follows.. .etc,’* 

It is worth Dolicing that this girl suceeeded to the bead' 
mansbip at 9 years old. There are cases in other villages 
where boys succeeded at an age almost as yoatbful. There 
is ao mention of a trustee (yingvinbaik); bat the Burmese 
word used is 

The duties cannot have been arduous. Is two villages 
women were subordinate thugyis, their predecessors are 
not stated. 

In one village the husband of the thugyi seems to have 
shared the position. 

.Tbe tbugyi of K^yua, also situated in the Province 
of Pagan. Kanda Raza, bom on a Sunday, aged 32: De* 
poses:—My great-grand mother Ma Mi Bin was thugyi of 
Ko*yua, after her decease my graodmolber Ma Hla Poo. 
after her decease my mother Ma Mi Pyu. After her de* 
cease from the year 1115 up to the present my wife Mi Kan 
has been tbugyi. The boundaries of Kc^yua are as follows 
...etc.” Tbe literal mterpretation of this is that while 
women ordinarily both transmitted and enjoyed political 
power a son could transmit but not enjoy. Probably how* 
ever Nanda Raza only means that bis wife’s ancestors had 
been tbugyi. 

In two villages the circumstances are more difficult to 
interpret. In these there was a double line of thugyis, one 
male and one female. In one case they were husband and 
wife, both of whom succeeded in their respective lioes la 
the same year. But whether they married before or subse¬ 
quently does not appear. Nor is it explained bow both 
their predecessors died at the same time. 

,Oq the same day were examined the tbugyi Nga Tbu^ 
bom on a Sunday, aged 30, and his wife Ma Twa, bom on 
a Saturday, aged 43, (their respective ages are perhaps 
worth noting): Depose: My grandfather Nga Sbwe Kyi 
was thugyi of Ngahlaing, after his death my father Nga 
Aung, after his death from 1116 until the present I have 
been thugyi. My great grandmother Ma Mi Taw was 
thugyi, afttt ber Accuse my mother Ma Mi Gyaing. After 
her decease 1, Ma Mi Twa have been thugyi from 1116 up 
to the present.. .etc." 

(1). I do not know ii this is fu1 of the name. 
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la the other case the two tbu^is do not appear to have 
been related. 

,Oo the same day the thugyj M* Nyein Me Thu Ma, 
boro on a Saturday, aged 65. and the thugyi Nga San, bom 
on a Friday, aged 37; Depose:—{Ma Nyein Me Thu Ma) 
My great grandmother Ma Mi Myat was thugyj, after her 
decease from 1123 up to the present I have been thugyi. 
{Nga Sao) My great graadfatber Nga Twe was tbugyi, after 
bis decease my grandfather Nga Nyo, after his decease my 
father Nga Ye Yoa. After his^ecease from 1125 up to the 
present 1 have been tbugyi.. .etc.” 

In all tbe other cases sons succeeded to their fathers. K 
have not noticed a single case la which man succeeded 
woman and vice versa. The above instances canoot there¬ 
fore be accounted for by a failure of male heirs. Tbe only 
satisfactory explanation is thst within the last two hundred 
years a matriarchal organisation of society still existed in 
certain villages of tbe Pagan Township <k Upper Burma. 
Over the rest of Upper Burma there must be many other 
examples. Possibly in oue or two villages hereditary suc¬ 
cession in the female line has survived the Village Regs- 
lation. 

J. S. F. 


THE DERIVATION OF PROME. 

(Being a relolnder.) 

I must begin by saying that "C. D's." note on the above 
bristles with quissical remarks. And quixslcal remarks by 
the Editor of a learned journal at the expense of a contri¬ 
butor are greatly to be deprecated ; for one effect of such 
so-called mild criticism would be to scare away would-be 
writers. 

I derived ^prafi’ from Buimanised Sanscrit 'prafifla* 
wliicb, I said, was in turn derived from Sanscrit' pra/nu*. 

This, '* C D.” has brushed aside as " a delightful example 
of popular etymology.” And it is somewhat surprisiog that 
he sboold have in a journal cl this kind laboured to show 
an analogy, which is at once false and forced, between the 
simple, natural derivation of 'ptafi' on the one hand and 
the fanciful derivation of * kyaung' on the other. 

He says that I have arbitrarily restored ‘pra^i’ from 
Sanscrit ‘prajnfi.’ But why should It be more objectionable 
than any of the following 

Vifijl5\>a from vijanana ; 


6 
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PatififiJi from praUjna, probably through tht earlier pra- 
tihM; 

Samafiha from saiuajaa. 

The qneatloo—Novr, how did the word come to be 
prooouaced ‘ Prome ’ ? "—betrays to my miod that be lOce 
some others, has been trying to derive the European same 
^Prome* ; whereas 1 have derived the Burmese name 
though (he caption under which I wrote was not quite accU' 
rate. 

^Il^hen I said that ' praing * was apparently the earlier 
Arakaaese proounciation of the modern 'pri* or its coUo* 
qaial *pre’ or 'pray* (*S)i 1 had the following examples in 
my mind :-*- 

g^«^o£ (or proDocnced ‘praing-nyaang-baD' ; 

e^of prooouDced ' paisg*nya-wan' ; 
prononnced 'asaing*. 

Bat my learned friend thinks that a discussion of Burmese 
phonetics wonld show that the reverse is probably the case. 
1 have tried to follow his learned discussion as closely as 
possible but 1 must confess that 1 have not been able to find 
any data for this coodasion of bis. He says that the com* 
mon colloquial «§ would only strengthen hjs case. Bat in 
what way ? XD'e all know the linguistic tendency for ' i' to 
be proDotmced ' e * or ' ayBut does it show that' praing ’ 
is the probable successor of the older ' pri * ? 

Again, I fail to see bow the very Arakaaese proDOnnci* 
alien of U as ' pray' simply goes to strengthen still more the 
point. 

The learned critic thinks that I have made a dty ascend 
the throne by bis reading the king's name as that of the 
city. This is a gratuitous assumption. Suppose the name 
Mindoon or Thlbaw is met with in a chronological list. No 
one in his senses would doubt lor a moment that it refers 
to the king. But whence that name ? 

If ' prafifia' was the original form, why was it changed 
to 'padfiu'. the form now universally adhered to?*' asks 
" C. D.** It does not require a stretch of imaginatiOD to see 
that a host of other similar Burmanised Sanscrit words 
must have been lost (o us and that only some which have 
the "obstinate tenacity** to withstand the inroads of later 
Pali would survive. Surely, he does not seriously contend 
that the list oi such words now extant is all that we bor¬ 
rowed from that language during the long intercourse bet* 
ween India and Burma before the mlrodnclion of Pali into 
this country. 

Now * pafiM * is invariably pronounced by Bnrmaos 
‘pyiQ.flya’. Is 'y' [n 'pyin* a roer« euphonic insertion? 
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Or caa it be accounted for otherwise? The Burmese 
people always pronounce ' r' aa ' 7 ’. Does this superfluous 
•y' in 'pyin-nya' show the iohei'ent 't’ in the earlier 
' praStia ’7 (1) I tabulate below a few more word s in w hich 
the iDherent 'r’ in Saoscrit is relaioed in the superfluous 
* 7 ' sound 

Saoscrit. Pali. Bunneae pronunciation. 

Pratya Paccaya Pyit'Saya. 

Pralyakkba Paccakkha Pyit*aakkba. 

Pratyanta Paccanta Pyibsanta. 

We clearly see the iuherent 'r’ ot the Sanscrit 'KrUya^ 
(Kricca) still Iia|er io the ^Krit* 8 a ’ of some Upper Surmaos 
for the corresponding Pali ‘Kicca’. lam aware of excep¬ 
tions. 'Pafleasila' is pronounced * Pyia-sa-thTIa ’ wit boat 
the iuherent ‘rNn the Seuscrit prototype. But who can 
say that these may not have been dae to false analogy ? 

My esteemed critic says authoritatively that n or flfi never 
in Burmese becomes finals aod that PhH {or Sanscrit) words 
containing these letters are retained in Burmese without any 
change." And unfortuostely for himself, he cites Sufifia as 
one of his examples. But I quote from a work entitled the 
Saddinu$ari ThaIpCn, written by Visuddha AcHra in 1215 
B. £. {18531 to show that the critic is in error.— 

11 «^8<o8- 

(p. 93 of the 1243 edition of the Bengali PressV On p. 119 
of the Hauthiwaddy Press edition of 1262 B.k. the final fi 
is doubled, l^ow suppose all traces of this earliest form 
obliterated except in a solitary name of a place in which it 
has remained to us fixed exactly as our has been. 
Would any one under tbe dreumstances deny that that 
name was derived from simply because we now write 
c^i Is this also an instance of so-called popular etymology ? 

If * Supaftfia^ and * Nagarachinns' were two separate nick¬ 
names of the last king of Prome, as D." would have 
them, is it likely that even a mnemonic versifier called him 
»PaUauagara.' He might as well call King Konbaueg or 
Tharrawaddy, ’ Baung*thara.' If, on the other hand, the 
two expresuons formed one long nlckaame, as I have it, it 
is not altogether unreasonable to suppose that the extrem* 
ities were lopped off for purposes of hU verse. 

1 cannot conceive bow tbe term * Supaflfil' came to be a 
contemptuous nickname. ' Naga-ya-min,' ‘ Naga*nain|-min' 
are not nicknames but KUes of honour. Such nicknames as 

U). It will be Mfn from ac eld fuseripHoQ died at page 247, \nfro, 
that was gt one tine wriltra Ed, 
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* Pauog-sbumm* Tardk-pye^mm ’ signify wbat they pur¬ 
port to mean. Tb^t a ‘'lo^ish” king who *'lo$C the town 
io a most absnrd manoer " should have been Dicknamed 'a 
very wise king' by posterity even by way of irony is more 
improbable than that the 'dog’s dtmg' should smell aveet. 

*' C.J>." foimd faalt witbmy Pali, It was a slip of the pen. 
X meant to say '* One who has the town of good wisdom cut 
off,'' But my critic must have seen more serious flaws than 
that mere slip of the pea when he said that 1 have cot ‘ at all 
understood the Pah expression,' With doe deference to bis 
profonod scholarship, 1 may be permitted to state here a 
difference between western and eastern scholarship. While 
the Viggaho or 'word—definition’ is assiduously 

colbvated in the east, it is almost absent in the west. For 
this reason with western scholars, ScpafitU—" He>of-good* 
wisdom"—<an probably be never made to stand for “ They- 
of'good*wisdom." Bot eastern scholars define words ac* 
cording to sense. 

The following are the indigenous processes of forming 
this compound 

Method A. 

(1) Sopdari paht^ yassa so'tl, SupaHi^o. Snpai^i^a means 
' Coe who has good wisdom.' 

(2) CbindUabbaxh nagaraTti, Nagarachinoam. Nagar* 
chinaa means 'The town that is cat off.' 

(3) Kagaracbinnaih yassa so'tl, Nagarachinno. Nagara- 
chinna also means ‘ One who has the town cut off'. 

(4) SupahAo ca so cagarachicno catl, Sapai^nunagara- 
chinno, SopahAanagaracbicna means ' One who is very 
wise and who also has the town cut off.' 

Method B. 

(1) Sundari pahiifi yesani te’ti, Supai^itu. Supail ha means 
' Those who have good wisdom.' 

(2) Sapafiflanaiti nagaraih, Supahhlnagaraih, Supahh^ 
nagara means ' The town of very wise people.' 

(3) SapahnSnagaram chionaih yassa so'tl, Supaitfiunagara- 
chtnno. SapahhuDagarachinna means ‘One who has the 
town of very wise people cut off.” 

The Blngala Sadav decidedly prefers the Method B to A, 
as be says the sense is ' straight' 

And yet " M. O." says in effect that the above derival con 
as approved by such an authority “will perhaps come to 
most Burmese scholars as a shock " (p. 72, Vol. II, Part. 1), 
It is easy to make a bare statement of this kind. 
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It seeasa to me thet, while Mr. Tav Sein Ko derived our 
word from the European name * Prome ' or sometbiug 
akm to it in soaod (e. Brahms PrahmsPromb), 
has practically reveraed the proceas by deriving the EurO' 
pean name, not from but, from leaving ^ still no* 
affected. To say that was derived from g) would lay 
itself open to the same phonetic objection as the TaUing 
from g|S: 

_ " S. A,” 

“SHAKESPEARE: AS YOU LIKE IT.’* 

Trakslatsd into Burmese by Shve kyu & Co. 

This is a iraoslation not of Shakespeare but of Charles 
Lamb, the text of whose "Tale” is printed paragraph by 
paragraph above the Burmese rendering. Curiou sly enough , 
Lamb's authorship is nowhere acknowledged either in pre« 
face or title page. The authors promise a translatiou of the 
plays in due course and the main interest of the present 
work is that it affords a criterion of their capacity to provide 
Burma with an adequate version of Shakespeare. 

It may be admitted at once (hat the meaning is every¬ 
where clear, that there axe no mistakes iu interpretation and 
that the authors have some command of Burmese. As a 
traoslaliou. however, the work Is far from perfect, there is 
too much padding aud in their desire to leave out nothing, 
the authors have mercilessly rendered all Lamb's euphonious 
redundancies—in a word, they have exercised the trans¬ 
lator's privilege of expansion but have not availed them¬ 
selves ^ his compensating privilege of compression. 

The style adopted is that mixture of poetry and prose 
which is familiar on the stage and in many of (be modern 
romances, though almost unknown, 1 believe, in the older 
literature. Where well managed this style is exceedingly 
pleasing. It ie probably very hard to write. For the prose 
can hardly be ordinary prose and has to be joined to the 
metrical parts by an artlul intricacy of rhyme. Accordingly 
most romance writers employ for narrative plain prose and 
reserve the composite style for the more elevated passages 
of dialogue. The authors, however, use this style through¬ 
out and so little are its two elements harmonized that it 
seems as if a fevr metrical feet bad been sprinkled at hapha¬ 
zard over pages of very prosaic prose. Verses occur when 
nothing in the sentiment calls for them and merely clog the 
movement of the narrative. All this amounts to saying that 
the authors are mechanically using a literary medium whose 
esthetic value they have entirely failed to appreciate, 
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Minor iaolts abound. They cats best be Ulustrated by 
transcribing a typical passage. s®e 5 oMa>^*«jlfeBe 5 ®figio»S «|99 
cos'll Aalal 0»a»^o»^9»a8»9:i «m9S««^o'I 

099Ca»9£ ee«n9^^0: eg 8 ) sqaS«| 8 a»cf»^i (•9»r^8scgi)8{ 

•Ag>( e£:l[9>)) 

A<c^»(T|ia&3gf«^aSs«a4i«^f9o&i<^g»c^:y>oSi a^»S(f:««a84^|^8^i 
9^9>«^(^i^c98j^»09o»f^i a»^*4)«ap9^*«8df a»»£9|$«8:Q:,^i W 99 S 
«*T«e»9«^: § Oe §)9g«ea« 1 

Here is verbosity at its worst. Three 

o^’s occur in one amoiphous period. [$ inexca* 

sable. U followed by 9 »j^&e(i«e»»^« 9 ce£ as if two TSosa- 

liods were being distinguished. a» 9 E»^S« 8 :Q; is a harsh 
apposition (easy to avoid by the insertion of gSeo^ after noE) 
The worst fault is of coorse the damnable iteration of «e; 
and ac;( 9 »rj throughout. These are school boy ineiegancies 
betraying hasty and careless work. There are also several 
instances of cacopbany resulting from the injudiciotis use of 
the "eDphonic" particles. 

Incidentally the passage illustrates what has been said as 
to the incongruity of the style. The 

(^ia 8 :t|ai 3 ji “for richer, for poorer, til) death do us part,*' 
applied to the case of two runaway young ladies, is peri* 
lonsly sear bombast, and the reader can prove to himself 
that it is simply a drag on the natrative by reading over 
two or three times the sentence in which it occurs. It is, in 
brief, an impertinent and uncalled for purple patch. 

On the whole the translation is distinctly iofenor in the 
matter of style to most of the recently published novels and 
renders one rather sceptical of the anthor's capacity as trans* 
lators of the play. “ As You Like It" contains a good deal 
of prose dialogue ; one trembles for the fate of Jaques and 
Touchstone. And though Shwe Kyn & Co. could doubtless 
rhyme you eight years together, dinners, and suppers, and 
sleeping hours excepted, they hardly seem competent to 
handle the style of U Ponya which is the obvious equivalent 
of Shakespeare’s blank verse. 

To translateX.amb’a "Tales” seems waste of time. But 
Butmans are becoming carious about the masterpieces of 
English literature and would probably be grateful meantime 
for a version of Shakespeare m modest prose. The trans* 
Utor's knowledge of English and Burmese is adequate to 
the task. By careful revision and attention to the cn^oary 
decencies of composition they might at least arrive at a style 
which would not seriously obscure tbe radiance of the ori¬ 
ginal. 


J. A. S. 
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Thou|b sercD solid years have passed since the death of 
Dr. Cu^dg, the oame that be has left behind makes it 
appear that that sad event occurred only the other day. 
Most of us in Burma have vivid recollections of his doings 
here, alike is bis capacity as Missionary and alike in his 
wider relations with government in matters educational or 
administrative. He has bees such a moving figure among 
us and has alwaya taken such lively interest in our affairs 
that his departure to the better world has been a deep loss 
to us. His breadth of mind, his devotedneaa to the call of 
duty and his willingness to help endeared him to the hearts 
of his fellow workers, while his attainments as a scholar, his 
sound judgment as a counseller and his sterling character as 
a man and friend made him one of the most popular of men. 
Oi such a man we are naturally interested to know the early 
history, the boyhood and especially those benign influeocei 
of home which have shaped him into the prominent man 
that he was. Our curiosity has been satisfied by a book 
which has just been printed in Rangoon by Mr. XQ'allace St. 
John. The author has undertaken to be the biographer of 
Dr. Cushing whom we are therefore glad to have the oppor* 
tunity of welcoming in the pages of Ihe book. 

Dr. Cushing came from a respectable family, being direct 
in descent from a Puritan, Matthew Cushing, who sailed from 
Gravesend in 1638 and settled at Hiagham on Massachusetts 
Bay. As a child Dr. Cusbiug was nurtured in an stmos* 
phere of religious devotion by the tender love of a pious 
mother. He also inherited his piety and studious tempera* 
ment from his father. As a boy he did not display very 
brilliant signs of precocity but he early felt the keen edge of 
work when the exacting duties of a teacher were forced for 
a time on his young shoulders, which had barely seen six* 
teen summers. The experience which he thus early gained 
stood him in good stead many a time in later life. As a 
college student, he was rather of a retiring disposition, being 
devoted to his books, and distinguishing himself less on the 
athletic field than in the class-room. His future career 
affords a striking parallel to that of bis saintly country-man 
Dr. Judson. But the parallel should be instituted only 
when we compare them to two different beacons shedding 
light in two different directions. Both were truly pious a«d 
good men. XVbat Dr. Judson was to the Barmans, Dr. 
Cushing was to the Sbans. His work as a pioneer in the 
cause ^ the Sbans compares favourably with that of Dr. 
Judson in the cause of the Bitrmans. If Dr. Judson has left 
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his Dictiouaries aod Burmese Bible as his moQumenU, Dr. 
Cushing has his Shan Dictionary and Shan Bible to testify 
(o the work done by him for the Shans, Such, in brief, is 
the account of the early days of a man whose later career is 
too vell'kncwo for recapitulation. 

>Sr. St. John has done bis part well. The merit of his 
book lies in the freedom from that blind eulogy which 
forms the one blemish in most biographies. He lets his 
hero speak for himself. His dnty is only to collate material 
and stale facts as they are. For the most part be leaves it 
for the reader to eologise or detract according as the case 
may be. His sentences are clear cat and his language is 
always crisp aod idiomatic. And he has made 1^ book 
more interesting by judiciously inserting many extracts from 
Dr. Cusbiog's own vritings. These, together with the judi> 
cioos comments of tbe biographer, afford clear glimpses into 
Sbanlaod aod a charming Insight into the family affairs of 
Dr. Cushing himself. If there is anything to say against 
Mr. St. Jo^, it most be this, (though we state It in so 
depreciatory spirit) that there is in him a certain bckness of 
a swing and a fluency, an absence of the dramatic touch, 
which seem to suggest that he is not so whole*hearted and 
warm in bis sympathy for bis hero as he undoubtedly 
must be. 

M. T, 


"THE GREAT CHRONICLE OF CEYLON." 

The Pivli Text Society has just brought out a work which 
has the greatest value for the ancient history of Ceylon and 
of India. It Is the Afahdvcrmsa or tbe Greof Chronicle of 
Ceylon, translated from the P^I by Prof. Geiger with the 
assistance of Dr. Mabel Bode. The translator has made the 
subject bis own, as evidenced by his monograph, ‘*Mabft' 
variasa und DTpavaiHsa" which appeared in 1905 aod by 
bis critical edition of the ^11 text of the Mahuvashsa in 
1908. No one therefore is belter qualified to undertake the 
translation of this important work than Prof. Geiger. And 
it is p l easant to note that we have not been disappointed, as 
far. at least, as the critical and historical portions of the 
work are concerned. Tlie book is preceded by a masterly 
introduction, which clearly shows (bat the author has spared 
no pains in setting forth bis views on the intricate questions 
involved therein. Through the bewildering maze of chrono* 
logy and seemingly self-contradictory statements. Prof. Gei¬ 
ger steps with a sure foot and a clear vision. The path he 
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has thus taken may not be the right path (which perhaps is< 
after all. only a ddualou) but certainly one of the shortest. 
Thus he takes the year of the Buddha’s death to be 483 B.C. 
Now, punctilious accuracy is almost impossible with regard 
to this much disputed point and it would be rash to affirm 
that a particular date, in preference to the rest, is the right 
one. however ingenious the arguments in its support may 
be. But thanks to the untiring efforts of several scholars, 
the differences in the calculation have been narrowed down 
to within ten years. It is interesting to note that as regards 
the Buddhist traditions. Prof. Geiger maintains a rigid con^ 
servatism and consequently has much to say against the 
conclusions of other inquirers. Thus he finds, in opposition 
to Mr. Vincent A. Smith, a historical kernel underlying the 
tradition of the three Buddhist Councils. The same position 
is taken up as to the trust wort Uluess of the Ceylon Chronicles, 
which, in the opinion of our author, are based on an original 
chronicle, which gives the history of the island from its 
legendary beginnings onwards, forming a part of the Auha- 
kathA, "the old commentary'Utcrature on the canonical 
writings of the Buddhists which Buddhaghosa took as u 
basis ^r his illuminating works.” (IniroductiQn, p. It 
is noteworthy also that heedless of the pleadings of Prof. 
Rhys Davids, the phraseology Xortbern and Southern Bud> 
dhiscB is adhered to by Prof. Geiger. 

As regarda the date of composition of the Mahuvsihsa, 
Prof. Geiger agrees with Dr. Fleet and thus we have the 
date fixed at the beginning of the sixth century A.D. Both 
these scholars also believe the MiliTwaihsa to be "a corki- 
ous and intentional rearrangement of the Dlpavartisa, as a 
sort of commentary to this latter” (7/?/ro<fucffon, p. XI,) 
When we come to the translation itself—the purely lite» 
rary portion of the work—we must more properly speak io 
terms of measured criticism. The trssslation would be 
quite good but for a few passages where slackness is more 
discernible than is proper. The foot-notes are excellent 
and a mode) of what such should be ; a few however, betray 
the translalor'a want of information. have noted the 
more errant of these blunders. Ve have no intention of 
picking holes, bnt in a book of such importance bearing the 
names of two such scholars of established repute as Doctors 
Geiger and Mabel Bode so criticism should come amiss. 

la the following passages the mistakes are due to pure 
carelessness ^twenty>^ight/or twenty-two (U 8), fivehon- 
dred /or five thousand (HI 38), GtUi /or Citta (IX 22), six 
/or sixty (XXVIlI 37), five /or four (XXXI 104). 
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There are passages where the sense of the Puli has 
bees missed In \66'‘0 Chou peerless one " is not a happy 
rendering for amcrmn. Id I 73 the duiiys divase should be 
falcon as the next day after the invilaiicn, understood in 
the verb nimaniayi jd Terse 71, and this day coincided with 
the full-moon day of Vesftkha. But soch is not the meaning 
intended by Prof. Geiger’s translation. In V 109 the ndma 
does not refer to the name of the true doctrine bat to the 
kbandba, nSma a$ distiuguisbed from rupa. In VIZ 20 
nareeavalaya means more than a noose In Ill 1 ve are 
told that the Conqueror, i.e, the Buddha, died at the age of 
eightydour. How a being, who lived for eighty years, 
could have died at the age of eighty>four is not easy to 
imagioe. The fact simply is that lo this verse, $4 is a 
careless blunder for 45, the years of the Buddha’s ministry, 
which added lo bis 29 years as a layman and 6 years of 
penance, give 80 years. It woold be too much to suffer 
such glaring mistakes in a scholarly book. 

Again, in a note on page 219 the Burmese term 'tee’ is 
represented to be a rendering for the Pali, Caiurassacaya, 
“a square block of brickwork" which forms '’tbe second 
part” in the construction of a dilgaba. This blunder is of 
course due to the ignorance of Burmese on the part of the 
author. But the s^olar who bas shown her knowledge of 
Burmese by her work on the PuU literature of Burma should 
have easily corrected it. The Burmese ‘lee’ is the exact 
word for the Pali Chatta. 

Lastly, the note on page 86 on the introdaction of Bud* 
dbism into Burma from Cluna shoo Id be re-written. This 
is a very delicate question, which must await future research 
for flnal decision. Still, it is quite safe to say that Burma 
bas been influenced by the South of India as well as by the 
north western countries, viz., Assam and Manipur. And 
not only are there traces of the Mahrlynna form but also of 
the Hinayana form and also Tantraism and Brahmanism. 
The inflaenceof China is indeed almost nil. \Pe may refer 
Co Mr. Dsroiselle’s review on Burma through the Centu* 
ries" in Vol. I, part I, of the Jourual of the Bnnna Research 
Society. 

M. T. 


A REPLY TO THE TWO NOTES ON BURMESE 
PROSODY. 

M. 0." says that he is for the present content to accept 
the statement of Sayas that San is based on the Vnttawdaya, 
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the more so becaose I dfd oot re7es] any other source. By 
the way, Son {Pali, Chaodo) means prosody. Aod a work 
CD Pali prosody, entitled the Vuiiodaya by Safigharakkhita 
was based on ^oscrit prosody by Pifigala, etc. 1 thought I 
sutficiently indicated the sonroe as Sanscrit when I said that 
even the metrical laws of Burmese prosody were origiaally 
written not in Pal: but in Sanscrit, Ve may not be able to 
definitely say when Buddhism and Pali were introduced 
into this country. But it is recognised that Sanscrit was 
known in Burma before Pali. One clear proof of this is the 
marked preference the Burmans have for such BurmanUed 
Sanscrit words as Sattva, Sikra, Samaddars, Kramma, etc. 
to tlieir corresponding Pali. And when even the difficult 
and technical laws of metrificalion of Burmese prosodj' were 
written in Sanscrit which became the lingua /ranca of all 
India in the Tnd ceutury A. 0., there is no other alternative 
but to conclude that Burmese poetry began to be composed 
at a time when Pali was not yet known in this country. 

I feel highly encouraged by the Editor’s note to conlribole 
to some of the future issues of this journal an historical 
sketch of Burmese poetry from its earliest dawn to the pre* 
sent day. For the present it will be sufficient to observe 
that the four verses composed by Anantathuriya in 1174 
were not the earliest poem extant, as already proved by V 
Tin’s discovery of an earlier poem called Poppa Kat Taung 
Langa {See p. 32 of bis Kabyabandhaiharakyan}. Extant 
or not extant, we have as yet to reecnstriict the history of 
Burmese literature. 

"MO.’s” reference to my logic is not understood. I 
meant to say that the basis of divisions (1) and {2) is what I 
may term " use ” ; that of (3) and (4). sound : and that of ($) 
and (6). sense. 

Now in Buddhism every word, term or name Isa pannyat 
to which is opposed parsmst. 

"Paramat” means things” iu their ultimate sense. 
\(^iciltacara would be the last person to oppose “ thingsto 
"words ” in his distinctioa between the two classes of words. 
If it be urged that be opposed words denoting things to 
words denoting names, an example will suffice to dispose of 
it. The word «»S from Pali. Kappa, 1$ never a paramat. 
Those who misunderstand the basis of divisions (1) snd (2) 
as sense at once condemn Wicittacara because it is not spelt 
meB. But this was not what the much abused author meant. 

He says;_"MHien you are in doubt as to whether it should 

be spelt mS or write «S if it be a philosophical term. 
By "philosophical term ” I do not mean a word which has a 
philosophical sense but a word generally "used” in philo- 
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sopbical works, But if you are not aognainted with sncb 
philosophical terms, try my second or third classifications, 
And your chances of error will be eoinparAti7el7 smal!. 
Do sot, however, take my ’broad hints' for 'roles ofuDu 
versal validity ; for they are mere methods of rough and 
ready distinctions.” 

After much refJectioD and discussion with local Bormese 
scholars I advanced my own theory of the three grades of 
students. As far as I am aware U Tin took exception to 
the six Asats and rejected them in favour of hU more arbi¬ 
trary classification without any rhyme or reason. He merely 
quoted the two earlier authc^ities in support of his view. 
One of them is Shwedaung Yazagyaw referred to by me in 
my previous paper. This writer merely said on p. 75 of the 
KQwitekkhana Thotpon: 

It will be noticed that there no reasons are given for the 
opinion contained in this quotation. Bat the beauty of it is 
that U Tin misonoted the passage as 

^6(^v?<^9a>ee«09^e>1:i s»cS«|ij9eSo1:(^a»^y4eD^;« 

4 j9f|i#*(5;<i3|SMjogf»^ft<o9!<^g5y9;eg|;«^e®8aj^» (P. 105, the 
A'ab^a 6a re kyan)^ 

!t will be further noticed that Yazagyaw's criticism bad 
nothing to do with the six Asats, still less with the theory 
of the three grades of students. When an author of U Tin’s 
scholarship carelessly, if not deliberately, misquoted Yaxa- 
gyaw in order to substantiate his otherwise unsupported 
view. I did not tronble myself abont bis other authority. 
Twinthin Taikwuu, who was no other than the uncle of 
Yazagyaw himself. 

Aod now “M.O.” seriously tells me that this very theory 
of the three grades of students had been condemned by 
prominent writers on Burmese style. But 1 hope that I wiU 
be spared tbe tronble of going through the whole range of 
Bareneso literature if M.O.” will kindly furnish me with a 
little more particulars as to— 

(a) who actually advanced the theory of the three grades 
of students: 

(b) which prominent writers oa Barmese style bad con¬ 
demned that theory and where: and 

(c) what (heir reasons for condemning the theory were. 

The learned Editor says that ' garu ’ and ' lahn ’ never 

meant "long” and "short” accents. But here is the Pali 
prosodisl’s terminology.—'* Sound immediately preceding a 
dipthosg long sound (digho), sound accompanied by a nig* 
gahita and, sometimes, a final syllable of a metrical foot are 
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all termed ' Garo' which U denoted (in ecaoniog) by a curve 
(vafiko); all othera having a short (raaso) sound o( a single 
ma«flro (measure or metre) are termed 'Lshu’ which ia 
denoted by a straight line (u|u). (Pp. ?? and 78 of the San 
Nissaya by Sad aw U Bdk). Thus 'garu' and 'lahu' in 
Pali prosody have reference to quantity. 

Saya Pva of Toaogoo who is at present engaged upon 
Burmese prosody is my authority for connecting the terms 
' Oaru' and ‘Labn' as used by XFicitlacara, with the closing 
and opening of Ups. Of course everyone is aware that they 
are not scientifically accurate nomenclature to express the 
phonetic distinclion between the labials and the dentals. I 
myself took it to be a case of loose terminology. But it is 
clear that these terms were borrowed by the author to diS' 
tioguish final ' m ’ from ' a ’ and ' p * from ‘ t 

"K. M," 


“ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA 
ANNUAL REPORT, 1908*9.“ (1) 

The new volume of this important publication was issued 
in October, 1912 : its publication has beeu somewhat retarded 
owing, no doubt, to technical difficulties ; but its appearance 
has not been so late after ail as was that of its predecessor. 
The Director*OeneraI of Archaeology is taking energetic 
measures to have the remalniug volumes, 1909-10, 1910'11 
and 1911-1912 published as early as possible, so that, in 
future, the yearly numbers may be issued regularly. A 
glance at these msgnificient volumes, (the only publication 
of its kied, as far ss 1 am aware^, which evidence the utmost 
care, conscientiousness and ability of their Editor, will at 
once explain the delays in their publication. The several 
papers, each very interesting, take the reader almost over 
the whole field Indian Archaeology. The readers here 
will naturally turn first of all to the two papers on Burma 
Conservation and Epigraphy, from the pen of the distin¬ 
guished Superintendent of Archaeology ; the paper on Con¬ 
servation consists of two articles, full of information, the first 
about the Mingsn Pagoda and the other on the Miagalasedi 
at Fagan. The paper on Epigraphy, very short, is very 
important. !t records the discovery of three inscriptions. 
The :nrsl, it is said ’‘was set up by Kyanaittha, the successor 
of Aoawrala of Pagan, in BE. 398 (~A.D. 1036)*'; the 
second "was engraved in B.E, 577 (—A.D. 121S and is 
important in that" it settles the question of the identity of 
the celebrated Buddhist divine Mah&thera Paunglaun|sbiD 
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Katthapa(2) with the ^lahAthera Pasthslu of Pa^an ’; the 
last and most jmportaot of the three “records the existence 
at K^auksauk in the Myingyan DUtrict, as late as B,E. 830 
(sA.D. 1458). of the heretical sect of Aris who were sup. 
pressed (3) at Pagan by Anawrata in the 11th century." 

It has l^en the habit, up to the present, for the Super!o- 
tendeuts of the several provinces of ludia and Burma, to 
send their epigraphical papers to the Government Eptgra- 
phist India, who ed/fed them for the Archaeological Annual; 
this was done oo doubt to save space ; but it could not be 
done witbuot impairing, to a certain extent, the interest of 
each particular paper; for ioslance, we should like to know 
somewhat more about the three Burmese inscriptions in this 
number ; we should like to have a plate of them. There are 
reasons to be believed this plan will now be abandoned and 
that the epigraphical papers will in future be published in 
the Epigraphies Indies, which is published by the Govern* 
ment Epigrapbist of India. 

C. D. 

1 . GovenuDCot Printiog, CaJeotU, 1912; price Rs. 20 gr 30$. 

2. Pali=KaSMpaL 

3. This ioaription dearly shows they were aot aapprtistd bot 
that ooiy ao ooeoccesslal attempi to soppre&s them was D^e. 


FURTHER NOTE ON THE WORD “TALAINQ.”* 

Id Volume II, part I of the Journal of this Society, M. O., 
at p. 73, refutes the view that the word Talai&g was coined 
by Alompra in the middle of the XVIlIth century, and 
shows that it was known to the Burmese already fn A. D, 
1453 ; and on page 100 of the same volume, 1 have shown 
that this name was known also to the Chinese at the begin- 
iog of the XVUth century, and probably long before. The 
date Can now be pushed back several centuries, for this 
word was in use already during the reign of Kyanzlttha 
(1064—1112), called also Hd.hlaing.shin), as is clear from 
an inscription dated B. E. 469—A. D. 1107. I transcribe 
this inscription in modern Burmese characters, but shall 
translate only the passage referring to the word Talaiug. 

The numbers to the left indicate the lines. 

* Siaee geiug to press, farther light has beeo thrown, not only ou the 
derivation of &e word Talain^ but go the probable origin oi (he 
*'Ta]aiDgs" by the discovery of a Hon meausaipt, an extract from 
which has been printed and dreuXated to a few stndeats. An article 
gu the aubject will appear in the next oumber.*- Ed. 
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(I) 0303$^^ 9G(«^ VCi&9c5o^Ct9 

(s) o8^COOfodc9|d^^Ot3@Cp9^03g«0339if 

(5) cgDfJwuSiCgfgl^cogDcoacj^oi^io^a^Jcoso?! 0 0-3 

(4) ^u989^cpo^^^Jci98c^S^S«»l0c« 

(5) 1 ^ 03^0^1 CO^|§«^(W 0 0 O»3COV^O3^C^£0 

(6) j goS ; (gc^goSg^oJ^goScMSOsg 

(’^) ^0@C09003^C^£o^d8fc^86C00334(^O^G6s 

(S) 8(^o599fc^66COCD3Ci8d«[uS^§ScDO086adSC«3S 
{9) coSojSo^tJcgS^oS j cg^c»3fo<»^c8cocftoc8c^£»» 
( 10 ) oS 9«CX>3 C:£b9COOC^^603oS 0 00 gOMO «@o8 
@o|c5g8cooo 

( II ) •g 1 «ooo 300 NOoS^d 8 cosg^ 8 ^§g|^o 8 ^cooc 18 

(is) ^^80Ac^v^^tf^o<^cg8c^c8^co<^Q8^^ 

(13) ^oc^o|6«g^oScDeo5ocp6»o«ooo«8c§8ooo^ 

f? 

(14) co(^o2C|4u19oS^^o^uS8c^8^8wS0^oSG8^df 


The iirst three lines tre in Pilli excepting the list two 
words sod the number. The pissage that concerns us here 
begins with the end of the 3rd Hue end ends nesr the end 
of the 7tb. 

(3) .(in) the waxtog month of Kason (on) the l$th. 

! 4) day King DliiUin'Sbio at Parim, the place of bis birth, 
5) built a temple. Having built it, the Talaing country 
also called Ussil 

(6) having completely destroyed, he obtained a 

(7) very learned Talaing savani and kept him. 

The sense is clear : King Dhiiaing'Shin built a temple at 
Parim, hia birtb>place, ou the 15th day of the waxing (fort¬ 
night of the) month of Kason. Having done this, he pteced 
tbereiu a very learned Tslaiag scholar whom be bad obtained 
(and brought back) after destroying completely the Talaing 
Province ^ Pegu. 

It will be remarked the word is here spelled “ Tan-laing," 
which according to Burmese phonetics, can also be pro¬ 
nounced Talaing. From the manner it Is used in the inscrip- 
tioQ, the word was already well known In A. D. 1107, and 
it is therefore, to be presumed that it was known some time 
before, and it must have been io use among the Burmese 
probably in the time of King Anawrabla in the Hth cen* 
tury. Ussti is the old name of Pegu. 
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I may Qoie here the most salient pecuUrities of this is- 
scripliou i line 5, ; 1. 6, J ©rf j 

m, io powder; the number 20) indicates 
that the preceding word is to be repeated ; 1. 9, 

choosing ; 1 from {he Sanscrit praj&u ; 

i, 7, (buly)««^, gold ; 1. 11, paddy ; 

tbetopsofooioDs; chilly ; 1.14, 

to say ; now a days, the word is never nsed 

as a verb. 

C, D. 


BUDDHISM, A STUDY OF THE BUDDHIST 
NORM. 

In a letter to a friend In Burma some time ago, Mrs, 
Rhys Davids wrote : 'The little book J aw engaged upon 
for the Home University Library series is intended lor " the 
intelligent clerk and artisan" reader (often a more brainy 
person than your ' gentleman') and is to be written not for 
scholars, not technical, t am trying to give a plain account 
of the philosophical principles underlying the Hikayas-^U 
that the early Buddhist saw in the pregnant word “ Dham* 
ma "“i, e.,pariyofO'f he fa, guno and nissatia.' The book 
here referred to now lies before us iu the shape of volume 
number 47 of the series to which it belongs ; its title— 
BudcfMsm, A S/udy of the BtiddhUt ATorm, hy Mr$. Rhye 
Davids, MA., and it may be said at once that uniformly 
excellent for their size and price as are the other volumes of 
this series of handbooks in their treatment of the subject 
with which each deals, this a volume which—to an adherent 
of the religion of Burma at least'^seems more excellent than 
them all. 

Wherein that excellence lies is easily stated. 

The entire sum of books on Buddhism published in Enro* 
pean language c a nd they are now not a few, thanks to the 
growing interest of the XC^est in the mind and manners of 
the East'—may be divided into three leading classes : those 
written by Christian missionaries to Bnddhist lands, those 
written by scholars par si simple, and those^as yet a 
small minority only—written by Occidental converts to 
Buddhist ways of thought and life. To the first of these 
three classes of books on Buddhism la due nearly all earlier 
Occidental knowledge of the Dbaroma of the Buddha, and 
in spite of the much that has since been done iu the same 
field, the western world still owes not a little to the paioS' 
taking labours of a Blgandet, a Gogerly and a Hardy for its 
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present acquaintance with at least one oi the great religious 
of the Orient. But books of this class have aJl alike suffer* 
ed fron one fatal defect: tbeir authors all set out with tbeir 
minds made up beforehand that the system they are aboat 
to investigate and describe is one that has no real right to 
exist, aud ought therefore to be suppressed and supplanted 
vltb all possible speed by tbe religious system which they 
profess as their own. With this idea ever present in their 
minds, while they did good work in picturing some phases 
of the reiigion they were investigatiog. sooner or later they 
cane upon other phases which—•quite uncousciously we 
will believe—they saw only in distorted fashion and so 
could only distortedly porlray ; while is sot a few instances, 
owing to the utter newness and strangeness of the ideas 
with which they were confronted, they flatly misapprehend* 
ed them, the* subsequent picture they drew of the system 
being stamped all over with the impress of that misappre¬ 
hension. The second class of book on Buddhism again, 
that by the scholar pur ef sfmpfe, suffers only too Mien 
from the antiquarian air with which Its author seems to 
treat bis subject. He seems like one who has drawn forth 
from some 'chamber long to quiet vowed* a curious object all 
denied and covered with dust, concerning the origin and 
history of which he at once begins to speculate, without 
first enquiring if there are not some fresh, aev specimens oi 
the object to be found in everyday use around him. He 
treats of Buddhism as a dead and gone system and Ignores 
the fact of its present existence as a living force iu the lives 
of countless millions oi his fellowmeo,—-pays little or no 
heed to the circumstance that iu addition to a literature 
belonging to the past, Buddhism possesses a living and 
active tradition in the present. The history of the discus¬ 
sions at one time current In the West and not yet quite 
extinct, as to tbe meaning of Nlbbuoa, presents a fairly 
characteristic specimen of the scholar's method of setting to 
work upon the investigation of Buddhist ideas. Aocient 
manuscripts, and commentaries upon them only a trifle less 
ancient, were ransacked for every slightest word that might 
bear upon tlie vexed question, aud every such finding was 
discussed pro and con entirely with reference to its meaning 
as that meaning might present itself to an ocoidcnfof mind ; 
and it never seomed to occur to anybody that the simplest 
and best way to find out what KibMna really meant was to 
ask one or two of the more intelligent among the living re- 
presentatives of the religion in which tbe word was used to 
express one of its leading concepts. These purely scholarly 
disquisitions upon Buddhism left the average reader cold 
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and ndiatertstcd when not actually repelled. In the third 
flaas of book, fioally. the convert to Boddbism. by the 
warmth and ardour which he ioclioes to import Into the 
advocacy of his neW'found faith, U rather apt to irritate and 
annoy the jndicSally>miQded reader whose sole desire is for 
a little reliable ioformation upon a subject in which be has 
become slightly Interested, and who has no wish to listen to 
special pleadings oo its behalf. It is the shining virtue and 
the unique distinction of this little book of Mrs. Rhys 
Davids' that it avoids the faults and combines the merits of 
all these three classes of books on the Buddhist Dhamma, 
It is scholarly but not for that, dreary ; painstaking but 
never biassed ; sympathetic, but its sympathy never inns to 
a neglect of important facts in favour of a dithyramb of 
approbation lo brief : it is easily the best book of its com^ 
pass that has yet appeared on the snbject, and can be con* 
fidently recommended to any desiroas of knowing something 
of what the Dhamma of the Buddha really means as at once 
an able, Impartial, and—this most important and also, rarest 
of all—an under standing presentation of that Dhamma. 
* The ioieliigent clerk and artisan ’ for whom it is specially 
written may study it and learn from it all it has to (each 
them with the fall assurance that they will never be called 
upon to unlearn anything they find in It, albeit, in view of 
the somewhat drcumscril^d dimensions of the volume, they 
will do well to supplement its information by reading in 
translations some of the original texts of Buddhism of which 
all they get here Is perforce a few brief extracts. 

To come to particolars:—In her opening chapter Mrs. 
Rhys Davids gives her reader the advice, nseful in the case 
of every study of a new system of thought but nowhere 
more useful, indeed, necessary than here, that he should 
cease * thinking of something else,'—the ‘ something else' in 
this case being the standpoints on certain matters which as 
a member of an occidental race be has hitherto taken fox 
granted and accepted as indeed the only standpoints possi* 
ble—and as far as he can, make an effort to work his way 
into the new standpoint presented to him and take a fresh 
view of life from the new position attained. Then—of 
necessity very briefly—she indicates the various soarces of 
the PSli Canon and incidentally intimates her agreement 
with Rhys Davids' view that the language of the Buddhist 
Scriptures Ls that once spoken m Kosala, not that of old 
Magadhi as believed by Childers and others matter 
which the impartial reader will be inclined to treat in the 
spirit of the Oxford graduate who wrote in his examination 
paper that he believed ' that it was not Homer who wrote 
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the Iliad but anothti* man of the same same.’ More im* 
portent is our authoress' aettip| aside of the sun-myth idea 
of the Buddha’s exisleoce as quite ooteoable, and her dia* 
missal of tlie theory that the entire body of Puli scriptures 
is a species of Sinhalese forgery with nothisg about them to 
support their alleged Indian origin She pertinently points 
out that the similes and strophes in which these scriptures 
abound are those of a sub*tropical continent and a great 
river>valley rather than of a tropical island. As for Sans* 
krit having any claim to be the primal language of Buddhist 
Scripture, she ccpn&dersil to be a later encroaching growth, 
in order of proximity to the original sources, midway bet¬ 
ween Puli and the Chinese and Tibetan books, these latter 
being in al! probability only translafious of Sanskrit and, It 
may be, PrJi books, but which of these wc cannot yet defi¬ 
nitely say until they have been rendered accessible in trans* 
lations. 

In her second chapter and those immediately following 
it, the originality and freshness of our authoress’ plan of 
treating her sublet come to the front. Instead of develop¬ 
ing her thesis on the usual lines of the ^ Four Noble Truths’ 
she advances the proposition that the Pllakas, contrary to 
the opinion of some, eoulaln implicitly, if not explicitly, a 
complete and rounded system of philosophy, and she plunges 
directly Into a slatenieut of the philosophical foundation on 
which the Buddhist system is baaed, making this (be guid¬ 
ing thread of the remainder cl her exposition. Taking that 
almost unlraoslatable term * Dhamma'*^which she rather 
happily suggests is just the Buddhist equivalent for 'good 
form sbe expounds it as the eternal and universal Law of 
Things, aol Invented but only re-stated and re*Illustrated 
by each Buddba for the men of each new age Jo tbe endless 
procession of cosmic til story,—a law of thiugs of which all 
beings, whether called gods or men, are the willing or unwil¬ 
ling servitors. Then taking the term ' Abhldhamma,’ which 
might well be translated deeper Dbamma,' she makes for 
Buddhists tbe claim that it was they who in the course of 
their searchings into the further meanings of tbe Dhamma, 
laid the foundations of medisvsl Indian logic. Proceeding 
with her exposition of TberavUdin Buddhist philosophy^^for 
thus our authoress rightly elects to entitle what in some 
other quarters is wont to receive tbe somewhat opprobrious 
epithet of HToayana, little or low Buddhist philosophy—she 
deals enlighteningly with the famous doctrine of * no-soul’ 
and demonstrates its fundameotal Importance In the Bud¬ 
dhist scheme of thought. Confessedly this is a difficult 
point to make dear to any one who has never before en- 
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couQtered the idea as it is understood by a Baddbist, and 
ooe could almost wish that our Authoress' clerk cr artisan 
friend, before be took up the present volume, read a similar 
Tolume dealing witb Kaotaod another dealing with Bergson, 
bat Mrs. Rhys Davids acquits herself well of her task and 
leaves the reader of her pages, who does not shrink from 
exercising his own wits a little on the points brought before 
him, hut little excuse if he fails to andersland correctly the 
Buddha's great teaching of Aaatia, even if he does not quite 
seixe all t^l it imports at this first meeting with it, Here, 
incidentally, Mrs. Rhys Davids meets the reproach of 
‘atheism* frequently levelled at Buddhists by the ignorant, 
remarking that this teaching involves no denial of the exis* 
fence of a god or of gods. * That they existed was taken 
for granted.... Why limit an infinite universe to humanity, 
be (The orthodox Boddhist) would say^ So mnch then, and 
so Httle is there of atheism in bis creed.’ But continuing 
with regard to Anatta, she remarks that it is tme that ‘ the 
testimony of normal consciousness is to a unity. Mental 
science, however, as we know, lends to support the Bod* 
dbist position. Experience, It says, shows that the unity 
often by no means works as soch. Pathology tells as a 
good deal more to the same effect.' The word *1', the 
signatam for a self'Unity is useful, indeed indispensable for 
the purposes of practical, everyday life, bat as a veritable 
fact it has DO existence, was the Buddha’s teaching. Here 
be broke absolutely with all bis contemporaries of the 
Atmanistic schools ^ Biabminism, and in doing so initiated 
a ’science of mind, cr psychology, which... .Buddhist cul* 
ture subsequently developed. In this respect the Buddhists 
are the true Eastern compeers of Aristotle and Western 
psychology, and the day come when their analysis of 
mind will rank, io the ^tory of psychology and from the 
universal standpoint, equal iu achievement with that of the 
Greeks and indeed of Europe geoerally, up to tlietime when 
psycho-physiology was intr^uced.,., For Buddhist thought, 
from the start, psychological insight is an integral part of 
philosophical, nay, of religious insight. IC started not with 
the external oniverse, and its first and final cause, but with 
the heart of man, sentient and desiring.' These words of 
our aatboress will sufficiently show how she appreheods 
the point of view of Buddhism with respect to the world 
and life, and indicate her reliability as a guide to the subject 
with which she is dealing. 

In the chapter enbtled ' The Horm as the Law of Causa* 
tion,' Mrs. Rhys Davids embodies the substance of a paper 
she read some time ago before a Congress of Orientalists 
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tind in develpps tbe id«a of ADatIa as it applies to the 
ooiverse at large. Sbe fiods it implies wbat Herakleilus 
wasUachiog in Greece about the same time that the Buddha 
was teachiog it in the Ganges valley.^tbat the universe is 
a stream of causes and effects ceaseless in its flow, in which 
a crosS'Cat section at any moment yields tbe universe of 
that ffiomeot and of no other. Tbe denial of tbe ‘self-sess ’ 
of tbe subject runs coocurrentty with the denial of tbe sub¬ 
stantial 'thiog<ness' of tbe object. 'Self'ness’ and'thing¬ 
ness' are temporary forms under which the one universal 
flow is illusively envisaged. She quotes the Buddha's 
fpgfori;' 1 will teach you the Dbavima;—That being present, 
this becomes: from the arising of that, this arises. That 
being absent, this does not become : from the cessation of 
that, this ceases;' and exclaims:' Surely a notable milestone 
in the history of human ideas that a man reckoned for ages 
by thousands as tbe Light not of Asia only but of the world, 
and the saviour from sin and misery, should call this little 
formula bis Korm or Ccspc), or at least one aspect of that 
Gospel!' Here it is tbe philosophical aspect of the Dhanma 
that most Interests our authoress aud she thinks it worth 
while to point out that although tbe famous 'Four Noble 
Truths' of 111 and its arising and ceasing and the \C'ay that 
leads to the latter, claim a large share of the attention of 
most students of Buddhism, yet as a matter of fact, where 
in the Pitakas the four 'Truths' of III and so forth are 
spoken of, it is more frequently by way of enforcing or 
iUnstrating the teaching of aoiversal causation than of calling 
attention to tbe fact of their own ezistence. On this subject 
of life as simply a eansal sequence she makes one remark 
oi particular interest to Burmese Buddhists. 'The formula 
of causal geoesis/ she says, 'in its affiraatioo of a natural 
order, put forward for the first time as a gospel for all in 
antithesis to tbe animism all around—here truly is an Im¬ 
pressive icoQOcIasiD and a bold stand, costing an effort we 
can scarely realise. Too great a forward step to take and 
maintain in India. Not too great for the moinienemco of 
the Dhamma in Soath Aslan osnirs*, remois from skiUed 
Absoiuiiatio dialsoiio.' The italics in this passage are our 
own, the part so italicized giving one the impression that in 
Mrs. Rhys Davids' opinion, the arrival of a skilled Abso- 
latistic dialectic in Burma will mark the beginning of the 
end of Baddblsm In this country, even as the presence oi 
such a dialectic in India from all time almost, has for many 
centuries past brought about the practical end of Buddhism 
there. In may be so : who can say ? But at least Buddhists 
of this country have received timely warning from a clear- 
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ey^ observer friead and might Htly proceed to arm 
themselves belimes with the weapon of a deeper and more 
intelligeot underetandiag of tbeJr religion so that they may 
sot be unprepared to meet the danger when it comes. 

‘Bst how bad it been with us.’ says our anthoress, ‘if io 
olden time some prophet had arisen who bad seen in a 
vision of oniversal law. not a philosophic theory only, nor a 
scientific dedaclion, bsl a saving Truth, a Religion, whereby 
he might pnrify both hia own beliefs and redeem mankind 
from error and delusion ? ’ And she goes on to say that 
such a day came io the Orient when the Buddha preached 
bis vision of Truth. The Buddha's vision oi troth as moral 
law thus forms the subject matter of her fifth chapter, and 
in it she gives full credit to the remarkable change it effected 
in Indian life and manners among the common run of the 
people. rivaUfng In Its extent that prodoced in Indian thought 
and speculation among the literate and learned. 'Acom* 
plete account oi the growth of Qaddbism.' she says, ^has to 
show some plausible reason why that which so many critics 
among us call gloomy, pessimistic, arid, wooden, irrational, 
still sits euthroned in lands where pessimiso:, asceticism, 
decadence and vice are not more present, are eves less in 
evidence, than in lands not professedly Buddhist, and where 
the national temperament that abides loyal to the ancient 
Dhamma is, for the most pari, simny aud cheerfully, if not 
deeply, piousAnd she finds that reason, as others have 
done, in the existence among (be people of an Order oi men 
living a life of moral example, predominant of course being 
the personality and genius of the Founder of the Order. 
The abolition of useless and blood-stained sacrifices, the 
profound modification of the rigours of caste distinction, and 
the recognition of an aristocracy of intellect and virtue and 
of no other,-~this it was, according to our authoress, which 
led to the rise of Boddhlsm and its ultimate sway over the 
greater part of India under the emperor Asoka. She deals 
at some length with the important question as to how moral 
injunctions could have any weight with the people where 
' self ’ was denied, and shows the idea of inevitable, 
inexorable Kamma in the sense of evil deed leading to pain, 
and good deed leading to weal, was as powerful to induce 
men to do good and shun evil with * self ’ eliminated from 
the equation sis it ever was with ' self' included. Evil con* 
sequences followed upon evil deeds, was the Buddha's most 
impressive teaching to the mass of the people, and the sharp 
distinction we moderns incliue to make between the evil 
snffered by ’ self ’ and that suffered by ^another' was allow* 
ed to become and did become dim and indistinct in a way 
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dUitcult for ovr proseot iotea&ely iodiTidiulisKd |eneratioo 
to realize or understand. 

In the chapter on 'The Norm as Ideal/ Mrs, Rhys Davids 
corrects those ' Orientalists who held themselves bound, for 
some reason of other, to vindicate at the expense of Bud¬ 
dhism the established faith of the majority of their readers,' 
by charging Buddhism vith ' ultra-pessimistic views/ 'the 
extinction o£ desires,' 'inaction and apathy/ and characterizes 
it as as attitude 'dear to the popular exponent but un¬ 
worthy of the scholar.’ As a scholar herself she effectively 
points out the errooeousness of the charges in question and 
in colons quotations from the Theragutha and TherighthiV 
finds ample support for her contention that from those who 
followed the Buddha's Path of Enlightenment to its end in 
acbievecoent one hears anything but the note of hopelessness 
and despair ; rather one meets with continual exclamatioos 
of delighi, of bllsSi of rapture, of supreme felicity. She 
aptly remarks: 'The unputationo! thorough-going pessimism 
to the Buddhist ideal is too slovenly for the folloviog rea¬ 
sonsMovements of religious and ethical reform start 
necessarily with pessimistic utterances. Buddhism preaches 
not so much resignation to evil or ill, as revolt and escape 
from evil or iU,' and she mentions 'the appalling future, 
appalling as regarded the great majority of mankind’ pictu¬ 
red in the early Christian ideal. Nibb&Qt, however, is the 
ideal end of the Buddhist, and on this she has acme interest- 
ing pages dealing mostly with the sa^upidit^ia aspect of 
the asme, touching only lightly on the onupdeffseeo aspect. 
But what she says under this head does not readily lend 
Itself to quotation. It is necessary to read the entire diapter 
to understand properly her exposition of this subject so 
difficult to make plain to the majorily of Western minds, 
brought upas these have been iu the tradilion of Thomas 
Aquinas and its fixed faith iu an ene uuiversa 

In her final chapter, entitled ' The Quest of the Ideal.' our 
authoress treats of the steps by which those who aim at the 
ideal end, Nibbaua, make tbeir way thither. Here we have 
a few pertinent words on Jbuna, the Buddhist system of 
mind-control. Then comes mention of the Four Great 
Meditations upon Love. Compassion, Sympathizing Joy. and 
Serenity, by the practice of which a Buddhist trains his 
mind into a proper attitude towards bis fellow-creatures of 
all grades of being from insect to angel. And in a ' Conclu¬ 
sion ' we are reminded that thinkers such as 'James, Bergson, 
and Alexander represent a flowing tide in the affairs of 
philosophy whose work and influence will aid, whether 
they know it or not, in securing a just and more sympathetic 
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appraUement for Buddhist AbUdhamma, wb«n the Utera* 
ture has been more folly presented and adequately diseu&sed 
by sebolars from the West and also from the East. ‘ Till 
this comes to pass,' she adds. ' fuller recognition cannot be 
expected, or even desired, so many and so pathetic are the 
mistaken conclosions dne to scanty knowledge and the atti¬ 
tude oi a different tradition.’ 

There are a few misprints in the volume, and in two 
passages there seems to he a word missing. ' Way' is twice 
used as a substitute for * awayusage that is so far only 
recogni 2 ed in certain quarters on the western side of the 
Atlantic; and the sentence that closes chapter VI, reads 
rather dnmsily and might with advantage have been re¬ 
written. B ut these are minor faults of manner hard ly worth 
mentioning where the matter is so excellent 

We understand from a private letter of later date than 
the one already quoted, that Mrs. Rhys Davids hopes in her 
next venture in ^e domain of Boddhology to address her¬ 
self not to the layman but to the scholar. This is a good 
hearing. Meantime an adherent of the religion of Burma 
who has a friend wishful to know what Buddhism really is, 
caoDOt do better than recommend him to take np this volume 
and carefully read each one of its 250 reading pages. He 
can feel certain that his friend wil! at least be making a 
good begioniog in hU study of the Dbamma of the Buddha, 
and * well begun is half done' 

S. 


OLD HISTORICAL BALLADS, (t) 
Q^socooSt 0 ) 

The above volume is, from a literary awd historical point 
of view, one of the most important issued from the local 
presses since nearly a decade ; for since the printing of the 
3rd volume of the Hman*nan l^javafi-dawgyi 

and the publication of the Dntiya Mahu Rajavau- 
dawgji, which is a sequel to the previous one and is con¬ 
cerned with the reigns of Bagyidav to Miodon inclusive, 
nothing historical in the strictest sense of the word had 
been given to the public. 

As the title itself indicates, this volume is a collection not 
only of old but of the oldest ballads that have been pre¬ 
served and come down to us ; there are about thirty more 


(1). Edited, with lAtrodoetory Notes, by Hauag May Osog; Kan ms* 
pura Press, MouJueia, B. B. 1274 (I9i2), Price R». 2*4. 
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Such poems, bat they are act quite so old and importaat as 
the twelve published by Mr. May Ooug' 

Viewed from the standpoint of literary worth, they arc 
iuvaloable, as some of them go back to the ISth century, 
and are witnesses to the fact, which has solemnly been 
denied more than once by persons (2) who ought to have 
known better, for they spoke, so to say, ex cathedra, that 
Burmese literature, though not hoary, can boast of a res¬ 
pectable aotiqaity, and can be pushed back at least to (he 
l2th or l3th century; it is true we have no documents 
(other than Utbic inscriptions) datipg so far back; but it 
must be remembered very iitilo is actually known of Bur. 
mese literature and that this vast field has not yet been in¬ 
vestigated systematically (3). Anyone studying carefully 
the highly polished aud refined poetry of the early part of 
the 15th century will easily perceive, and must come to the 
conclusion, that the perlectton of form, the wooderfal mas¬ 
tery of words, the already very elaborate native (4) prosody, 
the wealth of imagery and delicacy (5) of feeling and exprea- 
aiOQ evidenced in that poetry, cannot, could not in fact, have 
sprung up suddenly and wilhout precedents in the 15lh cen¬ 
tury from (he brains of Shin Sllavartisa and Shin Ratlbas&ra, 
the two greatest bards Burma has produced; to maintain 
that this was the case, on the strength that as yet no other 
poetical productions antedating those two poeta have been 
found, would be to claim for Barmese literature a miracle, 

(2). Parker, in bis "Berms, Its relatione wiib Chine; ” Porebbemmer, 
ia bis “Jardluc Bssey/' end a good number of olbers who oioetly fol¬ 
lowed PorebbamoKr and Periesr sod whose usmes need nol be men¬ 
tioned. 

(2). A History of BaraieM Literature, premised some yeeri ago to 
the " ^eele Pran9aUe d'ExIricne—Orient " at Hanoi, by Konsieui Cbas. 
DarolselJe, is now la active preparation, end the first ebaptera begin- 
from the earliest times {lat and Sod eeolaries, A. C) will probably 
appear next year- Ed. 

H). See J. B. R. 5„ B, pari 1, pp. a$«94. 

(Sj. The reader who baa gone only tbrougb modern comedies and 
dramas which are, after ell, not much wor»c (ban the early 

comediea of Italy, Spain, France, and probably Bogland, caunotjadge 
of Barmese peesie by (be standard of those mo^ro produdioni, which 
contain no poetry at all, unless rhymed pLatitedes o\ay be so called, 
The old poets are aiagularly pure and elevated, and most of Ibelr 
works can be placed in tbe bands of the moat inooceol youths ; this is 
much mere tbu can be said of most eld European poela. t think it is 
but fair to state this fact as (here is a tendency amongst a certain class 
of " westenere '* to abuse, as eocleaa, the wAofe of Bnrmeee literature, 
which they do not know themselves, having never read it. Their as* 
sertioo is simply based on the modern comedy, which reapeotsbie 
Bormans do not, as e rule, read ; enJess ft be, as is the ease with a few 
Burmese and European gentlemen, for tbe aaks of research, literary 
?n*i historical. 
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to which DO parallel ia any other natioDal literature of the 
world cotild be adduced. Such a pilch oi perfection caa&ot 
have been reached but through the $low eToltilioa towards 
it of the poetry of the preceding centories. Ratthasllra 
himself is quite dear on this point; in the preface to his 
greatest poem, be mentious, in a general way, the works of 
old poets who had preceded him but wrote in a rather un¬ 
refined style which might well suit the time they lived in 
but not that in which he Uved. His friend and elder, SQa- 
vai^sa, writes a poetical dictionary,” containing the words 
used in old poetry and obsolete already in the 15th century, 
(very much as ‘‘Shakespeare vocabularies" have been 
made),(d), in order to enable people to nnderstand that 
poetry, as well as that of their own time, which affected the 
use of old words as an embellishment. In some historical 
works, notably in the Pagan Rijavau Thit {<fA<[>voSwSi), 
many old ball^s, which, it is to ho hoped, have not com- 
pletdy disappeared, are quoted as coming "from the men 
of old.” and sO»e of these dearly seem to have antedated 
the 15lh century. (7) This is a rather long digression, but I 
could not resist the desire to call attention-in a publi¬ 

cation not so ephemeral as the columas of the J^ongOon 
Otuett c to the fact, and to repeat, that Burmese litera¬ 
ture is very much more extensive, older and interesting 
than has generally been thought; that the assertion that the 
literature of this country "has nothing in it,'* has been made, 
strange to say, by persons who, besides a few Buddhist 
tracts, the Ten Great Zats{8), a few dramas and perhaps 
the MillUiiklra Vattbo(9), knew nothing of it. were not 


(S). Wbat would English geatlcjneo think o^ an edocated forri gu gr 
who. aet beiug able tc uaderstaad bbakeepeare at a tlrat reading, owing 
to the large camber ol obsolete or obsoleacect words in his plays, 
wooid sUgoiatise the world’s greatest dramstist'a works as “ a mass oi 
abserdities” and " all rot!" ? The latter elegant and refined erpression 
as as the more polite former one, I have heard from the Ups of a 
tew persons, becaasa they could not understand ill those maningJess 
(they meant poetical and obsolete) words so abundant in the be^ of 
Burmese poetry. 

{7). InstajiiCe^ oi versiiicabon in the days preceding Eatthasara and 
Silavamse may be seen at pages 71, ^ and 105 ot Insoriptions colltei- 
ed in Vpper Barma (Oort. Press, 1900).—Ed. 

(8) . «»cSeo)S0:a»iMl:i the Bormese prose tranelation of the Pali 

Mab^pat^ Cf. FaosbbU, The Jatakas. Volume VI, and the Cambridge 
translation. Volume Vl. 

(9) . A Bormese Lite of the Boddha, far mierfor in atyle and complete, 

ness to the Jinattha pakasani and the Tatliagata.Udaaam 

Bishop Bigandet’s work, “The Legend of the Bormese 
Boddha " is based oo (he HsJalaakara. 
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«Ten aware of its existence, from Ibe fact that it is difficult 
of access owing to its not being yet printed (10). Another 
erroneous idea which prevails among Europeans in Burma 
id that its literature is still in a traasUtory state, and is 
based entirely on the Pali canon and commentaries. Nothing 
is so far from the mark : although a great portion of it is, it 
is true, based on those books, a very large portion of it is 
quite independent and national. It was so even in the 15th 
century ; as instances, 1 will cite merely some of the Ballads 
in Mr. May Oosg's book, the Tofi Tvin IS (sowSe^ieMi) of 
Shin Silavamsa, and the pastorals and elegies oi many a 
celebrated author and authoress. 

The style of these ballads is. as may be expected, archaic, 
and this very archaism is a stumbling block to the majority 
of Europeans, and to not a few Burmans, in the reading of 
Burmese poetry ; this ought no more now to be so, for, just 
as there are in England dietionaries and vocabularies to the 
old poets and to obakespeare, so are there also in Bnrma 
dictionaries of "arcbaie words "(11), and there are at least 
four of them now prlnUd{\2). None of them is quite com> 
plete, but they very nearly complete one another, and no 
one in possession of these would find much difficulty in 
readily understanding ancient works. As has been said, 
none of these published vocabularies is complete, nor do 
they, asm whole, arrive at anything like completeness ; for 
these arohatc words, being those that were used countless 
generations ago, must have been rather numerous, slthough 
a great proportion of them dropped out completely and 
were lost to the language in the course of Us evolution. 
But even as they are. they ought to be published with Eng* 
bsh meanings : this would give a great impetus to, not only 
Burmese studies in general but to, Burmese philology, ethno¬ 
graphy and history. This work is, 1 daresay, much more 
urgent than the revision and re*wntuig of Steveason*s Bur- 
mese-English Dictionary ; but I am afraid that unless a dis¬ 
interested and generous Burmese gentleman came to the 
front to bear the printing expenses, nothing will be done in 
this Une for some generations to come. Such a work, how¬ 
ever. is urgently needed, not only in Burma, but also In 


{10). The Haathswaddy Press lo Rsogoon bsi, however, done mseh, 
durisg (he IssI decade, (or the dillusioa o£ old Barmese litersturc by 
cercioUy prioliog many an old work, bai what has beeu prmted is yet 
iahnitedaaL 

(11). 1. noseoe {porsASdsatha). 

(13). The priueipal aod best beseg the «u1^«nA»c09o»:As*lfi (Fonuia* 
katha.sbbidtns). Haotbawaddy Press, Rangooo. 
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Iad&>Chii)a asd in Europe. Here dov is aa opportonity for 
the B. R. S. to patronise a very oseful work, as yet the first 
of its kind in Burns, by giviog ail the necessary help to the 
production of such a dictionary (13). With snch a help the 
reading of old Burmese authors would become a pleasure ; 
it would allow earnest young workers to read intelligently 
historical compcsiHoDs soch as those before os in this volume 
and so draw at the very sources of Burmese poetry. 

A short historical notice at the beginning of each ballad 
greatly enhances the value of the work. The following are 
ballads included in this volame:-^(l) (2) 

(3) (4) 

(S) «£:cp3f (4) (7) 

(g) (9) (10) i 

( 11 ) ( 12 ) ^ese are in chronological 

order from about 817 B. E. (1455) to abont 960 B.E. (iS93), 
They give in many cases information and details which 
would be looked for in vain in the larger chronicles. Kot« 
withstanding the great care taken by the editor in proof¬ 
reading, the book still contains some misspellings not noted 
in the too long list of mispriuts at (he beginning of the book ; 
to give only one example ; p. 16, para 3, for <z>^Sga^i 

I think the book would have still more gained in use^loess 
had the editor given in footnotes the principal various read¬ 
ings of the different manuscripts. 

Mr. May Oung is sincerely to be congratulated for the 
useful volume he has given us and the scholarly and con- 
scienlious way in which he has edited it. 

C. D. 

(13). If Such a step be taken, 1 think tbe best course wosld be to ap- 
pce'boo tbe vork anioog several geaUemeo, Bnimese and Enropean, all 
workittg oa the Moe plau, the vbole being fiQaUy revised by a com¬ 
mittee of three or toot spediJly appointed for *h{g purpose from 
amongst tbe collaborators ; tbis would easare qoicker and better work. 


BURMESE SPELLING. 

Tbe vagaries of Bcrmest orthography are well-known 
and have been the despair of many a student. It is astonish¬ 
ing to Rod that even Burmans with a fairly good Burmese 
education are often in donbt as to the correct spelling of a 
word, though this is perhaps explicable by tbe fact that the 
pnrsuit of tbe indigenous literature bas almost died out. 
Ko one who has carefnlly studied the principal productions 
of the ninth and tenth centories of the current Burmese Era 
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fjDds himself at a loss to fix upon the right a-t?tai when he 
remembers the eo^-Won (“precedcata") and khwl-da ("dif- 
ferenlintioQ") of authors like Rattbasuxa, STlavaihsa, and 
Nawade*gyi. There are moreover the various standard 
works, such as the Kawi*IekkhaDa*tbat*pdn of Shwedaapg 
Yaaagyav, the Athat Chauk-pfi of Wiseittasara, the Pin*yit> 
gandbi of U Ponnya aod several others. Nose of these 
latter however are complete in themselves, and hitherto one 
had to go to different books to find a required word. 
Recently, Saya Pye's collection, the That»pon Upade, and 
the Kawi-myet'inban Thahpon by U Kyaw Dun, have been 
of great assistance to students ; the latter is a comprehensive 
work of 3d7 pages Royal octavo, giving the popular ihan^ 
baak memorisers followed by the various uses of each word 
dealt with in the rhyming triplets. " Tho Siudenfa Oai'de 
to Burmese Spelling," by U Po Hla, just published by the 
A. B. M. Press, (Rs. 2 3), is a book after the style of U Kyaw 
Dun's but without the than^bauk and with Ihe valuable 
addition of English equivalents. It contains 851 paragraphs, 
arranged alphabetically, each of which contains a group of 
two to five words haviug Ihe same or similar sound but 
different sigulfication and spelling. Borana and Pali words 
are specially indicated, and reference is facilitated by the 
careful Indev at the end, which however should in a later 
edition give the page as well as the paragraph. So far as it 
goes, the work is an excellent one. There are a few 
omissions here and there and some of Ihe words do not 
seem necessary in a book of this description which deals 
with orthographical differentia and does not piofess to be a 
complete vocabulary. Thus, on page 83, paragraph 306 
contains the word «»8 which presumably Is inserted merely 
to show that in the example given (o»e«»8es8ci^$^«fw^i re* 
luctantly) the correct spelling is with the 8 and not the § 
although at the Same time the author iells us that there Is 
DO such word as U Kyaw Dun gives This 

particular word was referred to for the spelling of the 
Burmese word for Echo, which is usually written $«>8 but 
with regard to to which a passage »]9)^8ia»«8M8««£ had 
come to light in a recent publication. Such faults as these 
are however venial. The great drawback, from the point 
of view of the scholar, must be tbe lack of indication as re¬ 
gards disputed spellings ; wherever these are know to exist 
a reference to standard works should be made. For 
instance, in the case of one of the words for many, the 
author gives us <^8 (page 140) and says that @8 is not in use. 
Tbe former spelling is certainly to be met with in some 
works, but the Pin-yit gandhi, wherein the y and the r are 
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specially treated of. gives gS aad the same spelling U found 
ja most of the leadiog poems and orthographical treatises. 
Which are we to follow ? Again, at page 190, the author 
lays down the dictum that ep>fce9e£u»Sa>g( acd «9»r«Sflq|lta3^ 
' should be spelled with u>g which means to be civilized, 
graceful, polite, delicate," wS has no such meaning,’ This 
may be correct; many will be doubtful on the point. But 
we are not told that the spelling vS is almost universally 
accepted, and that there is such a passage as «03^geSu»Si«9i 
which shocld set all doubts as to the 
correct spelliog at rest, whatever may be the derivation of 
the word. (The passage cited is from the yckhaing-min- 
thamx E^in, verse 3.) 

Areally alhcomprebending and authoritative treatise on 
Burmese Orthography wottld perhaps be a stupendous tash 
and it will probably be may years before a thoroughly 
satisfactory work is produced. But meanwhile U Po Hla's 
book is a highly commendable one and shonid prove very 
useful to the student. 

M. O, 


THE MAHAMUNI SHRINE IN ARAKAN. 

The old Mabamuoi Shrine was the most revered spot In 
Arakan. It was built on Tbirigut hill by Sandasurjya who 
ascended the throne of Arakan in A. X>. 146 ; but it was 
supposed to have been built in S4S B. C The hill is 
situated on the north east of Dbafifiawadi which was then 
the capital of Arakan. The motive which led to its cons* 
truction, however, was political rather than religtons. The 
copper plates in which 12,000 nugical figures were engraved 
were buried in It with a view to calling in the aid oi the 
spirits to make Dhafiflawadi a state dominant over its neigh* 
bouring states. The Mahamuni Image was cast and was 
placed over the pedestal which was built right over the 
copper plates and the rich treasure, which were buried in 
the shrine. 

Id a. D. 31, Supafiflanagara Chinna, the King of Tharek* 
hettara, invaded Arakan and saw the Mahamuni Image, 
which so absorbed his mind that he could not return home 
for three years. He ordered his Ministers to carry it to 
Tbarekhettara on a raft around the cape Negrais, bnt they 
found it impracticable to do so. They then made the ex¬ 
cavation of the shrine under ground in search of the buried 
treasure, which caused the Image to fall from Its pedestal. 
They took the buried treasure and set the Image on fire 
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evidutly for its |o!d. They made 28 gcOd images of small 
dimeosioDs and presented them to the Kiog who was then 
moved to retam home. The evil effect of these sacrilegioas 
acts, according to the Mhannan Maharajawingyi of Surma, 
was that the City of Tlmrekhettara was subjected to 
dacoitiea which co^d not be put down and was subjected 
to an alarm that an army of Ngacakav invaders bad come, 
which brought about disorganisation of the society into 
three factions, the Prus, the Tbaks, and the iCamjams, and 
its end in A. t>. 9i. 

In A. D. 976, the Shana invaded Arnkan and took the City 
of Mrauku which was built by a Mro King, Pe Phru, in 
A. D. 966. He retreated to a place called Thabit^toung 
where he raised an army and fought against the Shan King 
U Myo near the Mabamuni shirne where he was encamped. 

He was defeated and slain and U Myo made his younger 
brother, the governor of Mohnyin, King of Arakau, but be 
soon became a naturalised Arakanese. When the Arab' 
anese clamoured tliat their country was being destroyed by 
the Shans, the naturalised Arakanese King raised an army 
of Arakanese and defeated the Shans by a night attack. 
The Shans were driven out of Arakan to the great regret of 
their King U Myo, who thought that he bad made a mistake 
in making his brother the Xing of Arakan. The Image 
house over the Mabamuni Image which was built of copper 
materials by U Myo. was destroyed sod was melted into 
copper plates. They were engraved with magicsl figures 
sod again boried is the shrine. A new Image bouse was 
built over the Image. 

About A. D' 980i the Thaks came from the billy country 
of Northern Araken which now forms a part of the Buthi* 
doung township where they had settled since A. D. 94, and 
occupied the shrine and did sacrilegious acts. They placed 
the Image in a chariot to remove it to their country, but it 
was found to be too heavy to be palled from place to place. 
They then took gold and silver on the chariot and set the 
Image on fire for seven days. Upon finding that it could 
not be melted, they buried it in the earth and took away the 
brass images, which resulted In the cessation of image wor« 
ship in Arakan. 

The Mahamuni Image was sot found for three years aud 
five months. It was not cared for for the space of twelve 
years. A King of Ceylon then sent to Arakan an artisan 
with a maund of gold and a number of monks accompanied 
by a thousand followers. 'CO'ith the permission of the then 
tfing of Araksn, the Image was restored to its former form 
and a new Image bouse was built over it. 
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Auawratha asc^od^d tbe throne of PogaBi U3 A. D. 1017. 
Iq 1018, he uiTaded Aralrao with an army 100,000 strong 
aod, for five nobths, devised meaos of taking it overbnd to 
Fugajn by the Bburwatmaoyo road. He found it impractic* 
able to carry out bisintentioD. and built the edifice (tazanng) 
over tbe gate of the sbrine. Auawratha believed in Black 
Magic. He defaced tbe magical flgiires on tbe outer part of 
tbe abnne He unearthed tbe magical figures boried in tbe 
sbrine and uprooted tbe magical trees planted in the neigh* 
bourbood of It. He boried the magical figures to prevent 
tbe Arakanese invasion of Pogam. He took away tbe gold 
the silver and the brass images to Pugam. He took away 
also tbe Thiskhyettaw Anawratha died in A. B. 

1059. Four months after his death, tbe edifice built by him 
was destroyed by tbe two brother Kings of Aralcaji and a 
new edifice was rebuilt by them. They nneartbed tbe 
magical figures which were buried by Anawratbi to prevent 
tbe invasion of Pugam by the Arakanese. 

Kyancictha ascended the throne of Pngam in A. B. 1064. 
He also believed in Black Magic. Some efficacy is attached 
to the building of tbe edlHce over the gate of the shrine. 
The one built by the two brother Kings of Arakan was 
destroyed by Kyancictha and he rebuilt a new one in 
A D. 1086. 

Alanngcetbu ascended the throne of Arakan in A. B. 1092. 
He was also a believer in Black Magic. In A. B. 1096, he 
sent au army which was encamp^ near Setuttaya, and 
Kgasbwesin and Kga'cyo-sio, who were sent by him, planted 
Cbarapac trees on the four quarters of the shrine and 
rebuilt the edifice over tbe gate of the shrine with tbe 
permission of Min Thao, who was then the King of Arakan. 
Min Than, however, soou destroyed the edifice built under 
the orders of Alaungcethu and rebuilt a new one. This led 
to another invasion of Arakan by Alaungcethu who fought 
for possession of the Mabamnni sbrine for three successive 
years. At Isst he wss victorious and built a new edifice. 
He also built the Image house over the Mahamuni Image. 
Min Than was succee^d by bis son Min Pat: in A D. IICO. 
In A B. 1102, Alaungcethu sent an army of Prus and 
Talaings to restore the kingdom of Arakan to Lakyamionan, 
but it was defeated by Min Pali. In A. B. 1103 another 
army of Pros and Talaings was sent against Min Pati, who 
was defeated and slain, and tbe kingdom of Arakan was 
restored to Lakyaminnan. The Prus set the Image on fire 
by tbe use of bellows and took away tbe gold of its back 
and the Talaings took away a leg of it. The actions of the 
Prus and the Talaings brought about the disregard of the 
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r«mamiAg porUoa of \ht Image and the cessation oi the 
image worship in Arakan till the retga of KoHya who as¬ 
cended the throne of Arakan in A. D. 1113, He cast an 
image of Buddha which he placed on Nandapabbata bill 
which became known as hTgarakank cl because the 

image was cast of gold, silver, copper and other metals, 
which were collected from the people. The image worship 
was revived in his reign (1). 

EColiya was succeeded by bis sod Dasarajt io A, D. 1153. 
Under bis orders the Mahamuni Image was searched for 
and was found buried up to its neck in the Thirigut where 
it was left by the Prus and the Talaings, It was brought 
to Xatanynta hilt which is to the southern part of 

the City of Bbaflflawadi. Here Basaraja made a new 
Mahamuni shrine, according to the instnictiona Uid down 
in the Black Magic book which is called Visukanjma, with 
a view to calling in the aid of spirits to make Arakan a state 
domioant over its neighbouriog states, He restored the 
Mahamuni Image to ibs former form and placed it on the 
pedestal which was built within the shrine {2). 

It was said that unless the renewal of the work of 
enchant meet of the Mahamuni shrine was kept up by the 
future Kings of Arakan, its decay would be brought about. 
Its decay was brought about in A. D. 1784 when the shrine 
was deprived of all its magical figures and the Rakkha 
figure representing the Arakan ese was buried in its place 
by the Burmese, and the Mahamuni Image, which is now 
in Mandalay, vaa sent over-land to Amarapura. 

Chan Htvan Oung. 

<1^, See vena IB of the Yakhaing Minlhanii Egyin.'^Bi. 

|2). Op. cU., verse 19 tt —Ed. 

BURMESE MUSIC AND SONGS. 

Several writers, notably Yule and Sir George Scott, have 
attempted ,a description ^ Burmese music and musical in- 
strumenls, but no one, so far as 1 am aware, has tried to 
(race their origins or to explain their theory. Indeed, it is 
maintained by some (hat there is no theory at all. The 
present writer claims no knowledge of rau^c, but has, at the 
Editor's request, compiled a few notes as to the Burmese 
variety from enquiries made of Bnrman musicUna and 
scholars. 

The acquaintance of the Burmese with musical sounds is 
said to date from the time of AUuDg^thu, King of Pagan, 
i.e., from about 1100 A.D, This is the King who is said to 
havp introduced weights And measures, an4 also tP have 
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gQQe OD a voyaga of discovery to Ceylon and India, vbeaco 
^ssibly be brought back the inatrumenU used iu olden 
times. Alausgsitha is said to bave reached the place where 
grows the iabolous Zoba^fhabye tree (whence the name 
Zabn-dipa or Jambu-dipa) ; and one account has it that the 
sounds produced by the musical instruments correspond to 
the various sounds beard near that tree, e.g., the vhisUing 
oi the wind through its branches, the falling of the frnit into 
the water, etc. 

Seven notes ^lCboon~na’t/ianJ are recognised, and each of 
these has three pilcbes,'^xpre$sed by the symbols 
«9^i-^tbDS giving 21 sounds. For this reason, ft is said, ^e 
sain^woin/ contains 21 drums, and the pattala (harmooi* 
con) has 21 strips of bamboo. 

The Karen harp has 7 strings, but the first Burmese string* 
ed iostroment, the mee-gvaung (the amgator*sbaped gnitar), 
had only 3 ; it is said that Id sounds were produced from 
this, corresponding to the 1$ gongs in the ICyee~u>ai^^ 
Later os, the Burmese harp, sanng, of thirteen strings was 
evolved, dropping the eight lowest bass notes of the 21 
mentioned ah^ve. Sometimes a fourteenth is added. Musi¬ 
cal composition depends on the sounds produced by the 
barp. The deeper bass notes do not occur in Burmese 
singing, and are but seldom used in accompaniments. 

There used to be a scheme of notation, which was studied 
in olden times, but does not seem to be kuown now*a-days, 
except to a few. Although there is no definite scale, there 
are various significant syllables like the do, re, mi, /a, etc. 
The following is an example of composition by means of 
such syllables 

■eaaeo^eqsowmt eeeo3eMe«<Di coS 

0)|9r eo3a»e^9i c0>Moo»99^9CP>6«MM«q^4i 

ep3«m^j.a^cq]'P9y>i |9a)‘i6ro«<T)9—9;g9^f^«a»oY?<spi ^fBMBep>ee^e«?e«> 

iBoiaceSvyei 

These represent the various sounds comprised in the 
tune, and words are then found to fit them, thus producing 
the song. In comparatively recent times, however, a system 
of musical training was thought out. The famous poet, 
Padetha-yaxs, composed, during the reign of Bodawpaya, 
several tunes, one of which is known as the eDeq>aci>:f£( 
which every beginner most master thoroughly before he 
can go on to play others. 

Of songs there are a great variety but only the old ballads 
areiavoored by really musical people. The most popular 
is the Yodaya (or Siamese) tune which is said to have 
been leamt from Siamese prisoners oi war in the lime of 
B&yifi Kaung of Kantbawadi. There are many variations of 
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it, tbe words of the soq|s being cbte0y in praise of bills, 
forests and gardens. It became so liked that it displaced 
the older paipyo and 6u^<, One of the greatest song vriters 
was U Sa, Mingyi oi Myawadi daring three reigns of tbe 
Alompran dynasty. He accompanied King Tharrawaddy 
to Rangoon and on that occasion composed the fasioos Taung- 
yan^faw song which was fitted to a Talafog or Mun tnoe. 

Another common and much used variety ia tbe modem 
Burmese sonnet, called iaydai, which, with a good accom' 
paniment, is a verj pretty tune. It has a peculiar method 
of versification of ite own, and Is used for every conceivable 
purpose. Tbe older varieties of sonnets were tbe bavlai 
and yadu. Among tbe best of tbe former are six or seven 
written by tbe Hlaing Teik'kbaiing*din, cbicf consort of 
King Mindon's brother, the Crown Prince. Of yadus there 
ere scores, those written by King Kat*shin*naung of Touogoo 
being considered by many to be Ibe best. 

The principal printed books eootainiag Burmese songs are 
the Mah^giia^m^dani, an old collection, and the Mahd- 
kdbyd-kyan, in two volnmes, a recent compilation published 
by the Mara mm a Aoba Press. 

B. T. 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN BURdA. 

The Report of the Superintendent, Archeological Survey, 
Burma, for the year ending the Slat March, 1912, appear^ 
in December, but tbe delay Is compensated for by the 
absorlMDg interest of most of its contents. Indeed in respect 
of supremely important matter it far surpasses its predeces¬ 
sors oi recent years. 

In addition to the two fragmentary inscriplioos in Pali 
found at the Bawbavgyl Pagoda, near Prome, lo 1910*11, a 
third fragment has been discovered, fitting into the former. 
To M. Finot of Paris fell the task of piecing these together, 
and he has come to the conclusion that the writing may be 
ascribed to the Vth or Vlth eentory, A. C.. thus pushing 
back the time limit of authenticated Burmese bistory for 
five or six centories. Mr. Taw Sein Ko is of opinion that 
the inscriptions indicate the co*exlstcnce of both Sanskrit 
and Pali at Prome aud tbe alternate supersession of tbe one 
by tbe other. This opens up a field of enquiry which, no 
donbt, will be highly welcome to Orientalists in general, 
and to stndents of the history of Buddhism In Burma in 
particular. 

But tbe civilisation of Prome is claimed by Burmese 
chronicles to be much older than the 5th or 6th centuries, 
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A. C. tDde«d, it would appear from "TaUiol" epitaphs 
that the city was fooDded ia the first year of the Nirvana of 
the Buddha, a btmdred years earUet ^aa the date given by 
the Burmese, which is 443 B. C (paragraph 46 of the 
Report under review). Be that as it may, proof is dow 
forthcoming of the existence of writings dating as far back 
as the 3rd century A C at least, This has been brought to 
light by the discovery of two stone burial urns near the 
Payagyl Pagoda at Hoaawza. Both these urns are inscribed 
in the Pyn character, which was first identified on the 
Myazedi pillar by Mr. Blagden (see J. R, A, S., 1911, p. 365). 

Mr. Taw Sein Ko says;—" One definite result seems_to 

emerge from the latest find (taken together with the previ¬ 
ous ones in the same script). The language, whether we 
name it * Pyn' or what you please, which is used in these 
insciiptions, was the language of the district of Prome, and 
the language in which the ruling chiefs of that region had 
their funeral epitaphs set up. That is now an established 
fact; whereas, on previous evidence only, it was merely 
a reasonable hypothesis. In other words, prior to 1000 
A. Z>., there was between the Talaing States of the Delta 
and the Tena&serim side on the one hand and the Burmese 
State of Pagan on the other a third intervening nation with 
its centre at Prome, which was neither Burmese nor Talaing, 
but probably distantly related to the Burmese and repre¬ 
senting an earlier wave of Tibeto-Bunnan immigration from 
the far North (1). It received its Hindu culture through 
the Talaicgs of the Della ; but, for some centuries, managed 
to keep itsw practically Independent of both its neighbours, 
North and South, though it seems to have been occasionally 
overrun by Talasngs (2). The ancient floating legends ci 
an old Kingdom at Prome are, therefore, confirmed in a 
most remarkable manner by the epigrapbic evidence now 
brought to light. Having regard to the very archaic cha¬ 
racteristics of some of the Utters of the Pyu alphabet, it 
would not be surprising if Indian civilization had reached 
Prome in the first, second or third century, A.D." Another 
Pyu inscription, found at Amarapura amongst King Bodaw- 
paya’s collection, is conjectured by Mr. Venkayya, the 
Government Epigraphist, to belong to the 4th century, and 
the writing is stated to resemble the andent Telugu charac¬ 
ter. 


{!). Compere the aote od “ Prome aad the Pyos ” in Vol. n, Part 2, 
page 72. 

(2) It ia to be remenbered. however, that Pagu is said to have been 
fooaded a/Ur the destnetiou of Prome, and there is up record of an 
indepeodeot state at Prome between 94 A, C. aud 12$4 K. C< 
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The moit receot Pyu inscription known to exist is the 
one on the Myazedt pillar ; since the time of ICyaozittha of 
Pagaoi however, there have been numeroas ioscriptiooa in 
the Moq langaage, and it is interesting to learn that Mr. 
Elagdea contemplates pabliabiog a collection oi them with 
traosUteration, translation, notes, glossary, etc, accompanied 
by illustrative pistes, though perhaps such a work cannot 
be undertaken without a liberal snl^dyfrom Government 
or from institutions or individnala. 

A study of Pyu seems also likely to lead to useful results, 
espteislly ss we are now (old that a Uviug representative of 
it exists in Kadu, which is still spoken in the ECatha District 
of Upper Burma. According to the last Census Report, the 
Kadusi who belong to the Burmese group of tribes, number 
11,196, having decreased by 23.433 since 1901. They are 
rapidly becoming Buroiamsed and viU soon disappear. 

Among the various archieolo^cal finds is mentioned that 
of Toungoo, which gave rise to the lengthy correspondence 
reproduced in the last number oi this Journal Mr. Taw Sain 
Ko reads the name as other readings were 

and It is disappointing that no opinion is 

offered, although the Superintendent of Archeology states 
that the date 903. equivalent to 1541, is ono yoar a/i$r iho 
dsQih of Mingyi Nyo. the founder of the Toungoo dynasty, 
thus implying that the suggestion that Mingyi Kyo built 
Ketumadi in 903 is incorrect. Phsyre is given as the 
authority for the date of Mingyi Nyo’s decease, but this 
must have taken place earlier still, since we have il from 
Portugese and other records that Pegu was conquered by 
Tabin Shwehti, the successor of Mingyi Nyo, in 1S40, after 
several years’ fighting. 

The work of Archeology in Burma has been hampered 
very much by the necessity for conservation, the lack of 
adequate funds and the many calls on the lime of the 
Superintendent; it Is some relief to learn that the last men* 
tiooed obstacle will be considerably lessened for the future 
by taking away the work of Examiner in Chinese. Mr. 
Taw Seta Ko has well earned the long leave which be is 
now enjoying. 

M. 0. 


A CORRECTIOM 

Kr. Taw Bo baa wriKea to the Rl. Rev. Bishop Cardot vith* 
drawing the words, “and ihoaYd be differeabated iroa Uoiilsr sets 
prevamng io the Romau Catholic Cburcb,'* which occur in (he coacla* 
ding uat^ec oi his “Answer to Kr. Bell's querr,** pages 74*76 o< the 
last aumber. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY. 


Minnie of the Meeiitxg of the Sub-Commiftee of the 
Burma Research Society held at 8 q> m., on the 17ih June, 
1912. at the Rangoon College. 

Present. 

The Hoo'bie Mr. G. Rutledge, (in Ibe Chair), 

J. T. Best, £eq., | A. D. Keith, Esq.. (Hoa. Secy.) 

1. Mioutes of the previous meeting, held on the 1st April, 
were read and coDiirmed. 

2. The remarks made by the Auditor ou the Society*s 
accounts were read. Certain suggestions were referred to 
the Committee. 

3. U Tan Nyein having expressed a desite to resign the 
post of Honorary Treasurer it was resolved strongly to 
recommend to the Committee that Manng Set be asked to 
take up the post. 

4. la view oi Mr. C Durmselle's approaching departure 
from Rangoon it was resolved strongly to recommend to the 
Committee that U May Oting be asked to take over the task 
oi editing the Journal. 

5. 11 was resolved to thank Mr. Bar wood for his very 
generous gilt of valuable books. 

6. It was resolved to hold a Meeting on the 2nd Friday 
in Jnly, Mr. Rutledge kindly promising to read a paper on 
the Burma Census Report. 

7. A form oi proposal drawn up by the Hon. Secretary 
was approved. 

AlAN B. KetTH, 
ffony, Secretary, 


Mlnutee cf the Meeting of the Coancil of the Burma 
Research Society held at the Rangoon College on the 3 2ih 
July. 1912. 

PRESENT. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice KartnoU, (in the Chair). 

The Hon’ble Mr. Arbutbnot, l.C.S. 
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Tht HoQ’blfi Mr. G. Rutledge. 

J. T. Best, Esq. 

Prot. J. F. Smitli. 

V NeDim. 

A. D. Keith, Ksq., Hon. Stcj. 

1. The Minutes of tbe Meetiol held on the 8th Febnury, 
1912, were read aod coofirined. 

2. It was decided to allow members to address the 
Society at the Ordinary Meetings in either Burmese or 
English. 

3. It was resolved to propose that tbe rules goveraing 
the election of members be revised and that the election be 
left in the hands of the Snb'Commlttee. 

4 U May Oung was unanlcuously chosen to be suggested 
to the Society as the successor to Mr. C. Duroiselle in the 
Editorship of the Society's Journal. 

5. U Set was unanimously Selected for proposal before 
the Society as V Tun Kycin’s successor in tbe Honorary 
Treasurership. 

The thanlu el the Committee were expressed to Mr. 
Duroiselle and U Tun Nyeln for their services to the Society. 

d. The auditor's remarks on the accounts were approved 
and ordered to be adopted. A permanent imprest of Rs. 50 
was sanctioned for the Honorary Secretary. 

7. The following gentlemen were duly proposed and 
seconded as members of tbe Society :— 

P. A. Churchward, Esq., Bank of Rangoon. 

Taw Sent Teong, Esq., Rangoon College. 

Dr. Aung Tun, General Hospital, Rangoon. 

ALAN D. KSnK, 
Honorary Secretary. 


ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

An ordinary meeting of tbe Burma Research Society was 
held at 5'30 p.m. on Friday, tbe 12th Jnly, at the Rangoon 
College. Mr. Justice KartnoU presided and the attendance 
included, among others, Mrs. HartnoU, Mrs. Moorhead, Mrs. 
Diamond, the Hon. Mr. F. C. Gates, tbe Hon. Mr. Arbuthcot. 
the Hon. XJ Hpay, I.t,*Col. Pridmore, the Rev. W. C- B. 
Purser, the Rev. E. Kelly, the Rev. J. F. Smith, Messrs. W. 
J. Keith, J. T. Best, C F. Grant, S. Grantham, J. A. Stewart, 
G. R. T. Ross, F. E. Storrs, U Bah Too, U Tun Myal, A. C. 
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S. Baldwin, F. Thomps^, A. E. Bellars, Mawg Set, Mann^ 
Ke Bod, Them Han* Mauog Kuo, Ton Sbein, Ba Dun, 
Sau U. 

Oo behalt o£ the Committee, the Chairman proposed the 
names of U May Odd| and Maung Set for the posts of 
Editor and Hooorary Treasurer, Mr. C. Duroiselle, who is 
shortly to lea^e Rangoon, having resigned the post of Edi¬ 
tor, and U Tua Hyeln, who is on leave vacating the Hono¬ 
rary Treasurersbip. U May Gang and Maung Set were nn- 
anlmonsty elected. The Chairman then called apon the 
Hon. Mr. Rntledge to read his paper on the Census Report. 
(The paper is reproduced in this nomber). 

The Chairman, in inviting discussion, remarked that the 
decrease in the rate at which land was occupied was very 
probably due to the fact that all the best land had already 
been taken. 

Mr. F. C. Gates said that the most snrprising thing iu the 
censns report to any man in the habit of knocking about 
the districts was not (he supremacy of the Barman—the 
idea that the Burman was not decadent had been shared 
by others besides Mr. Morgan Webl^but the fact that the 
nomber of Indians engaged in agriculture had not increased. 
The change in the method oi collecting statistics prevented 
any comparison with the previous census. The speaker*s 
own experience and that of ethers led him to think that 
there were far more natives of India in the villages than 
there used to be. In Meiktila the largest landowner was an 
Indian. It was true that in the case of the two really great 
lodian settlements, settlements which had been started to 
release the pressure of population in Bihar, Agra, Oudh, 
there bad been very little Increase. 

Mr. Arbuthnot said that in the Hanthawaddy district he 
had known many cases of Indians who started as coolies 
and afterwards became small holders themselves and per- 
maneot settlers, Nevertheless 78 per cent of the land was 
in Borman hands, despite the fact that, as Hanthawaddy 
was so near Rangoon, yon might expect to find more Indians 
there. 

Mr. J, A. Stewart remarked that be had noticed an article 
in the journal of the Y. M. B. A. complaining of the great 
decrease of pure BnrniADS. Every village in the province 
seemed to have the same thing to ^oase aboot—^en Immi¬ 
gration. 

U May Oung said 0e object of the writer of that article 
was to argue against mixed marriages and to arouse Bur¬ 
mese women to a sense of their duty to their country. If 
you took Prome to Mandalay, what Mr. Webb called the 
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Central Basin, as representing Burma Uaen the Barman U 
doing excellently. It was only in the deltaic basin that be 
was not doing qaite so well. Particular districts might be 
exceptions but in Burma proper the Barman vas/lourlshiag. 

Mr. Purser pointed out that one characteristic of the 
census report occasionally lost sight of vas its inaccuracy 
which amounted in some cases to 100 per cent of incorrect* 
ness, in others to 50 percent. Take the increase of those 
speaking tbe Intha language 25,000. Such an increase was 
impossible. Anglo*Indians should haTe been treated at 
greater length and separately, being as indigenous as Bur- 
mans. Tbe report showed that there were 8,000 lepers and 
two asylums, 18,000 blind and no asylum, Though this 
vas not tbe work of the society he thought the society 
would do well to look into this. 

Dr. Ross apologised for not having finished his reading of 
the census report. VO'ith regard to the decrease in mortga¬ 
ges, to what extent were Indians foreclosing? This mi^t 
account for the decrease in the mortgages. With reference 
to the proof of the Barman’s growing supremacy drawn 
from tbe spread of his language, history can show us several 
cases of a language, the speech of a few in towns, which 
ousted the speech of the many In tbe country. Dr. Ross 
made the most striking point In the debate. 

Mr. Grant remarked that many mortgages were suppress¬ 
ed, a fact which caused him great trouble in his work. 

After tbe usual refreshments the meeting dispersed. 


MinuUf of ihc of ih9 $ub-Comm/ffee hefd on 

fha $th S^pi9mbor, 2912. 

Present. 

The Hon. Mr. G. Rutledge, {in the Chair). 

U May Oung, (Vice-President). 

J, T. Best, Esq., Maung Set, (Hon. Treasurer). 

A. D. Kdth, Esq., (Hon. Secretary). 

1. The Minates of the Meeting held on tbe 17lh June, 
1912, were read and confirmed. 

2. Tbe purchase at Rs. 150/- of a typewriter from Mr. 
Daroiselle sanctioned by circular was confirmed. 

3. The following gentlemen were elected members of 
tbe Society:— 

W. G. Cooper, Esq. 

S. St. C. lightfoot. Esq. 
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J. £. Go^rey, Esq. 

J. C. MacK«d?iei Esq., M A.. I.C.S. 

C. J. N. Camcroa, Esq., I.C.V.D, 

Opt. H. Lack, I.M.S. 

Matttig Tlja Gywe, Sar.-ai-Law, 

Maong Ba. BA,, (Maodalay). 

Mauag Ba. Incoia«*taa Aaaessor, MandaJay. 

The Hon’ble U Myc, Tabaylo Wundauk, 

4. It was resolved to purchase an alojlrah ior the books 
presented by Mr. J. W, Barwood. 

5. U May Oaog’s suggestioa to bold a CooTersasione 
was geaerally approved. The Secretary was asked to dis- 
cvss tbe question with the President. If possible it should 
be arranged with the Revenue Secretary to borrow the 
Phayre Musenm articles now in the Secretariat ior tbe occa* 
Sion. A day on or near Boxing'Day was suggested. 

Alan 0, ICetTH, 
Hcnorory SoGiviafy. 


Minatcs of the Meting o/ the Sab-Committee of the 
Burma Research Socie^ held of the Rangocn College on 
the I7th December, 2912. 

Present. 

M, Honler, Esq., Vice-President (in the Chair). 

U May Oong, M.A. | The Hon’ble Mr. Rutledge. 

U Set, B.A. I J. T. Best, Esq., M.A. 

A. D, Keith, Esq., (Hon. Secretary). 

1. The ninutes of the meeting of tbe Sub-Conmiittee 
held on the 6th September, 1912 were read and confirmed. 

2. The Honorary Secretary was instructed to circulate 
to tbe members of the Society the following proposals to 
alter the rules :->‘-That wherever in Rule S "Committee’' 
occurs, " Sul^Committee " be substituted. 

That the second sentence in Rule 9, read "If the sub¬ 
scription of a member be overdue for a period of six mouths, 
bis privileges as a member shall lapse until he has paid the 
amount outstanding." 

3. It was decided to hold the Annual General Meeting 
on the 31st January should that dale suit the President. 
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4. The Honorary Secretary explained his reasons for 
taking no larther action in the matter of the suggested con- 
ver&azione. 

5. Mr, M. Hunter, Vice-President, having returned from 
furlough, Mr. J, T. Best, who had kindly acted during Mr. 
Hunter’s absence, resigned his membership of the Sub*Cofxi> 
mittee. 

6. The following geutlenien were elected members of 
the Society:— 

C. lones, Esq., A.M. iHST. CX., Asst. Engineer, P. 'V. D., 
Mandalay. 

C. $. Barton, Esq., Messrs. Bombay Burma Trading Cor¬ 
poration, Ltd., Mandalay. 

A. R. Brown, Esq , Extra Asst. Conservator of Forests. 

Lieut. A. E. Hamlin, Civil Surgeon, Chin Hills. 

F. L. F. Boedlclcer, Esq., Burma Railways, luseln. 

ALAK D. KEITH, 
Honoroty Socrttary. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Indian Antiquary, Vol. XU. 

LTndo-Chioe yrancaise (Souvenirs), by Paul Doumcr. 

Archseological Survey of India. Annual Report, I90ft*09. 

Journal of the East India Association, July and October, 
1912. 

Journal ol the Royal Anthropological Institute, January to 
June, 1912. 

Annual Progress Report of the Supeiiotendent, Muham> 
madaaand British Monuments, Northern Circle, March, 1912, 

Annual Report of the Arcbmological Survey of iDdia, 
Frontier Circle, for 1911-12. 

Report of the Superintendent, Archeological Survey, 
Burma, for the year ending 31st March, 1912. 
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